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PART IV.—CHAPTER IX. 


Aut this time Ina Klosking was 
rehearsing «at the theatre, quite 
unconscious of the impending visit. 
A royal personage had commanded 
‘Tl Barbiere,’ the part of Rosina, to 
be restored to the original key. It 
was written for a contralto, but 
transposed by the influence of 
Grisi. 

Having no performance that 
night, they began to rehearse rather 
later than usual, and did not leave 
off till a quarter to four o'clock. 
Ina, who suffered a good deal at 
rehearsals from the inaccuracy and 
apathy of the people, went home 
fagged, and with her throat parched 
—so does a bad rehearsal affect all 
good and earnest artists. 

She ordered a cutlet, with potato 
chips, and lay down on the sofa, 
While she was reposing, came 
Joseph Ashmead, to cheer her, 
with good photographs of her, taken 
the day before. She smiled grate- 
fully at his zeal. He also reminded 
her that he had orders to take her 
to the Kursaal: he said the tables 
would be well filled from five 
o’clock till quite late, there being 
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no other entertainment on foot that 
evening. 

Ina thanked him, and said she 
would not miss going on any ac- 
count ; but she was rather fatigued 
and faint. 

“Oh, I'll wait for you as long as 
you like,” said Ashmead, kindly. 

“No, my good comrade,” said 
Ina, “I will ask you to go to the 
manager and get me a little money, 
and then to the Kursaal and 
secure me a place at the table in 
the largest room. There I will 
join you. If he is: not there—and 
I am not so mad as to think he 
will be there—I shall risk a few 
pieces myself, to be nearer him in 
mind.” 

This amazed Ashmead ; it was so 
unlike her. ‘“ You are joking,” said 
he. “Why, if you lose five napo- 
leons at play, it will be your death ; 
you will grizzle so.” 

“Yes; butI shall not lose. Iam 
too unlucky in love, to lose at cards. 
I mean to play this afternoon; and: 
never again in all my life. Sir, I 
am resolved,” 

“Oh, if you are resolved, there: 
8 
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is no more to be said. I won’t ran 
my head against a brick wall.” 

Ina, being half a foreigner, 
thought this rather brusque. She 
looked at him askant, and said, 
quietly, “ Others, besides _me, can 
be stubborn, and get their own way, 
while speaking the language of sub. 
mission. NotI invented volition.” 

With this flea in his ear, the 
faithful Joseph went off, chuckling, 
and obtained an advance from the 
manager, and then proceeded to the 
principal gaming-table, and, after 
waiting some time, secured a chair, 
which he kept for his chief. 

An hour went by; an hour and 
a half. He was obliged, for very 
shame, to bet. This he did, five 
francs at a time; and his risk was 
so small, and his luck so even, that 
by degrees he was drawn into conver- 
sation with his neighbour, a young 
swell, who was watching the ran of 
the colours, and betting in silver, 
and pricking a card, preparatory to 
going in fora great coup. Mean- 
time he favoured Mr. Ashmead with 
his theory of chances ; and Ashmead 
listened very politely to every word ; 
because he was rather proud of the 
other’s notice—he was so handsome, 
well dressed, and well spoken. 

Meantime Ina Klosking snatched 
a few minutes’ sleep, as most artists 
ean in the afternoon, and was awak- 
ened by the servant bringing in her 
frugal repast, a cutlet, and a pint of 
Bordeaux. 

On her plate he brought her a 
large card, on which was printed 
“Miss Zoe Vizard:” this led to 
inquiries, and he told her a lady 
of superlative beauty had called and 
left that card; Ina asked for a de- 
scription. 

“Ah, madame,” said Karl, “do 
not expect details from me. I was 
too dazzled, and struck by lightning, 
to make an inventory of her charms.” 

“ At least you can tell me was 
she dark or fair.” 


“ Madame, she was dark us night ; 
but glorious as the sun. Her 
earthly abode is the ‘ Russie,’ at 
Frankfort ; blest hotel !” 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

“Indirectly. She wrote on the 
card with the smallest pencil I have 
hitherto witnessed : the letters are 
faint, the pencil being inferior to 
the case, which was golden. Never- 
theless, as one is naturally curious 
to learn whence a bright vision has 
emerged, I permitted myself to de- 
cipher.” 

“Your curiosity was natural,” 
said Ina drily. “I will detain you 
with no more questions.” 

She put the card carefully away ; 
and ate her modest repast. Then 
she made her afternoon toilet, and 
walked slowly and pensively to the 
Kursaal. 

Nothing there was new to her, 
except to be going to the table with- 
out the man on whom it was her 
misfortune to have wasted her heart 
of gold. 

1 think, therefore, it would be 
better for me to enter the place in 
company with our novices; and, 
indeed, we must; or we shall de- 
reuge the true order of time and 
sequence of incidents: for, please 
observe, all the English ladies of our 
story met at the Kursaal, while Ina 
was reposing on her sofa. 

The first comers were Zoe and 
Harrington, They entered the 
noble hall, inscribed their names, 
and, by that simple ceremony, were 
members of a club, compared with 
which the greatest clubs in London 
are petty things: a club with spaci- 
ous dining-rooms, ball-rooms, con- 
cert-rooms, gambling-rooms, theatre, 
and delicious gardens. The build- 
ing that combined so many rich 
treats was colossal in size, and 
glorious with rich colours and gold 
Jaid on with oriental profusion, and 
sometimes with oriental taste. 

Harrington took his sister through 
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the ,drawing-rooms first; and she 
admired the unusual Icftiness of the 
rooms, the blaze of white and gold, 
and of celadon green and gold, and 
the great Russian lustres, and the 
mighty mirrors. But, when they 
got to the dining-room she was en- 
chanted. That lofty and magni- 
ficent salon, with its daring mixture 
of red and black, and green and 
blue, all melted into harmory by 
the rivers of gold that ran boldly 
among them, went to her very heart. 
A Greek is half an oriental; and 
Zoe had what may be called the 
courage of colour. “Glorious!” 
she cried, and clasped her hands. 
“ And see! what a background to 
the emerald grass outside, and the 
ruby flowers! They seem to come 
into the room through those monster 
windows,” 

“ Splendid !” said Harrington, to 
whom all this was literally Greek. 
“I’m so excited, I'll order dinner.” 

“ Dinner ]” said Zoe, disdain- 
fully ; and sat down and eyed the 
Mooresque walls around her, and 
the beauties of nature outside, and 
brought them together in one picture. 

Harrington was a long time in 
conclave with M. Chevet. Then 
Zoe became impatient. 

“Oh, do leave off ordering din- 
ner,” said she, “and take me out to 
that other paradise.” 

The Chevet shrugged his shoul- 
ders with pity. Vizard shrugged 
his too, to soothe him: and, after a 
few more hurried words, took the 
lover of colour into the garden. It 
was delicious, with green slupes, 
and rich foliage, and flowers, and 
enlivened by “Sright silk dresses, 
sparkling fitfully among the green 
leaves, or flaming out boldly in the 
sun: and, as luck would have it, 
before Zoe had taken ten steps upon 
the green sward, the band of fifty 
musicians struck up, and played, as 
fifty men rarely play together out of 
Germany. 
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Zoe was enchanted. She walked 
on air, and beamed as bright as any 
flower in the place. 

After her first ejaculation at the 
sudden music, she did not speak 
for a good while; her content was 
so great, At last she said, “ And 
do they leave this paradise, to gam- 
ble in a room ?” 


“Leave it? They shunit. The 
gamblers despise the flowers.” 
“ How perverse people are! Ex- 


citement! Who wants any more 
than this ?” 

“ Zoe,” said Vizard, “ innocent 
excitement can never compete with 
vicious,” 

“ What! is it really wicked to 
play ” 

“T don’t know about wicked: 
you girls always run to the biggest 
word. But, if avarice is a vice, 
gambling cannot be virtuous: for 
the root of gambling is mere avarice, 
weak avarice. Come, myggyoung 
friend, as we're quite alone, I'll drop 
Thersites, and talk sense to you, 
foronce. Child, there are two roads 
to wealth: one is by the way 
of industry, skill, vigilance, and 
self-denial ; and these are virtues, 
though sometimes they go with 
tricks of trade, hardness of heart, 
and taking advantage of misfortune, 
tv buy cheap, and sell dear, The 
other road to wealth is by bold 
speculation, with risk of proportion- 
ate loss; in short, by gambling with 
cards, or without them. Now look 
into the mind of the gambler: he 
wants to make money, contrary to 
nature, and unjustly. He wants to 
be rewarded without merit, to make 
a fortune in a moment, and without 
industry, vigilance, true skill, or 
self-denial; ‘a penny saved is a@ 


penny gained,’ does not enter his 
creed. Strip the thing of its dis- 
guise, it is avarice, sordid avarice : 
and I call it weak avarice ; because 
the gambler relies on chance alone, 
yet accepts uneven chances, and 
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hopes that Fortune will be as much 
in Jove with him as he is with him- 
elf. What silly egotism! You 
admire the Kvursaal, and you are 
right; then do just ask yourself 
why is there nothing to pay for so 
many expensive enjoyments; and 
very little to pay for concerts and 
balls ; low prices at the opera, which 
never pays its own expenses; even 
Chevet’s dinners are reasonable, if 
ou avoid his sham Johannisberg. 
All these cheap delights—the gold, 
the colours, the garden, the music, 
the lights—are paid for by the losses 
of feeble-minded Avarice. But, 
there—I said all this to Ned 
Severne, and I might as well have 
preached sense to the wind.” 

“ Harrington, I will not play. I 
am muck happier walking, with my 
good brother 4 

“ Faute de mieux.” 

Zoe_ blushed, tut would not hear 
—‘al™ it is so good of you to 
make a friend of me, and talk sense. 
Oh !—see !—a lady with two blues ! 
—Come and look at her.” 

Before they had taken five steps, 
Zoe stopped short, and said, “ It is 

. Fanny Dover, I declare. She has 
not seen us yet. She is short- 
sighted. Come here.” And the 
impetuous maid dragged him off 

«behind a tuft of foliage. 

When she had got him there she 
said hotly that it was too bad. 

“ Oh, is it?” said he, very calmly. 
“ What ?” 

“Why, don’t you see what she 
has done? Yon, so sensible, to be 
so slow about women’s ways; and 
you are always 
them: why, she has gone and 
bought that costume with the money 
you gave her to play with.” 

“ Sensible girl !” 

“ Dishonest girl! J call her.” 

“ There you go to your big words. 
No, no. A little money was given 
her for a bad purpose. She has 
That 





used it for a frivolous one. 
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is ‘a step in the right direction ’— 
jargon of the day.” 

“ But to receive money for one 

urpose, and apply it to another 
is,—what do you call it—chose ? 
—détournement des fonds—what 
is the English word? I’ve been 
abroad till I’ve forgotten English ; 
oh, I know—embezzlement.” 

“ Well, that is a big word for 
a small transaction; you have not 
dug in the mine of the vernacular 
for nothing.” 

“ Harrington, if you don’t mind, 
I do: so please come. I'll talk to 
her.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Vizard, 
very gravely. “You will not say 
one word to her.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“ Because it would be unworthy 
of us, and cruel to her; barbarously 
cruel! What, call ber to account 
before that old woman and me ?” 

“Why not? She is flaunting 
her blues before you tw, and plenty 
more.” 

“ Feminine logic, Zoe. The point 
is this—she is poor. You must 
know that. This comes of poverty 
and love of dress ; not of: dishonesty 
and love of dress: and just ask 
yourself, is there a creature that 
ought to be pitied more, and handled 
more delicately, than a poor lady ? 
Why, you would make her writhe 
with shame and distress. Well, I 
do think there is not a single wild 
avimal so cruel to another wild 
animal, as a woman is to a woman. 
You are cruel to one another by in- 
stinct. But I appeal to your reason 
— if you have any.” 

Zoe’s eyes filled. “ You are right,” 
said she, humbly. “Thank you, 
for thinking for me. I will not say 
a word to her before you.” 

“ That is a good girl. But, come 
now, why say a word at all ?” 

“Oh, it is no use your demand- 
ing impossibilities, dear ; I could no 
more help speaking to her than I 
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could fly; and don’t go. fancyin 
she will care a pin what I say, if 
don’t say it before a gentleman.” 

Having given him this piece of 
information, she left her ambush, 
and proceeded to meet the all un- 
conscious blue girl: but, even as 
they went, Vizard returned to his 
normal condition, and doled out, 
rather indolently, that they were out 
on pleasure, and might possibly miss 
the object of the excursion, if the 
were to encourage a habit of getting 
into rages about nothing. 

Zoe was better than her word. 
She met Fanny, with open admira- 
tion: to be sure, she knew that 
apathy, or even tranquillity, on first 
meeting the Blues, would be instant- 
ly set down to envy. 

“And where did you get it, 
dear ?” 

“ At quite a small shop.” 

“ French ?” 

“Oh no; I think she was an 
Austrian: this is not a French mix- 
ture: loud, discordant colours, that 
is the French taste.” 

“ Here is heresy,” said Vizard: 
“why, I thought the French beat 
the world, in dress.” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Zoe, “in form 
and pattern: but Fanny is right; 
they make mistakesin colour. They 
are terribly afraid of scarlet; but 
they are afraid of nothing else ; and 
many of their mixtures are as dis- 
cordant to the eye, as Wagner’s 
music to the ear. Now, after all, 
scarlet is the king of colours; and 
there is no harm in King Scarlet, if 
you treat him with respect, and put 
a modest subject next to him.” 

“Gipsy locks, for instance,” sug- 
gested Fanny, slily. 

Miss Maitland owned hersclf puz- 
zled. “In my day,” said she, “no 


one ever thought of putting blue 
upon blue; but really, somehow, it 
looks well.” 
“May I tell 
because the dressmaker 


you why, aunt ?— 


ad a real 
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eye, and has chosen the right tints 
of blue. It is all nonsense about 
one colour not going with another. 
Nature defies that; and how? by 
choosing the very tints of each colour 
that will go together. The sweetest 
room I ever saw was painted by a 
great artist; and, do you know, he 
had coloured the ceiling blue and 
the walls green ; and I assure you 
the effect was heavenly: but then 
he had chosen the exact tints of 
green and blue that would go to- 
gether. The draperies were be- 
tween crimson and maroon, But 
there’s another thing in Fanny’s 
dress ; itis velvet. Now blue velvet 
is blue to the mind ; but it is not blue 
to the eye. You try and paint blue 
velvet; you will be surprised how 
much white you must lay on. The 
high lights of all velvets are white. 
This white helps to blend the two 
tints of blue.” 

“This is very instructive,” said 
Vizard: “Iwas net aware I had a 
sister, youthful, but profound. Let 
us go in and dine.” 

Fanny demurred. She said she 
believed Miss Maitland wished to 
take one turn round the grounds 
first. 

Miss Maitland stared, but as- 
sented in a mechanical way ; and 
they commenced their promenade. 

Zoe hung back and beckoned her 
brother. ‘ Miss Maitland!” said 
she, with such an air, “ She wants 
to show her blues to all the world 
and his wife.” 

“ Very natural,” said Vizard. “So 
would you, if you were in a scarlet 
gown, with a crimson cloak.” 

Zoe laughed heartily at this, and 
forgave Fanny her new dress: but 
she had a worse bone than that to 
pick with her. 

It was a short but agreeable 
promenade to Zoe; for, now they 
were alone, her brother, instead of 
sneering, complimented her. 

“Never you mind my imperti- 
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nence,” said he; “the truth is, I 
am proud of you. You are an ob- 
server.” 

“Me? Oh—in colour.” 

“ Never mind: an observer is an 
observer ; and genuine observation 
js not so common. Men see and 
hear with their prejudices, and not 
their senses. Now we are going to 
those gaming tables. At first, of 
course, you will play: but, as soon 
as ever you are cleaned out, observe ! 
Let nothing escape that woman’s 
eye of yours: and so we'll get some- 
thing for our money.” 

“ Harrington,” said the girl, 
proudly, “I will be all eye and 
ear.” 

Soon after this they went in to 
dinner. Zoe cast her eyes round for 
Severne, and was manifestly dis- 
appointed at his not meeting them 
even there. 

As for Fanny she had attracted 
wonderful attention in the garden, 
and was elated ; her conscience did 
not prick her in the least, for sucha 
trifle as détournement des fonds: 
and public admiration did not im- 
prove her. She was sprightly and 
talkative as usual; but now she was 
also a trifle brazen, and pert all 
round. 

And so the dinner passed, and 
they proceeded to the gaming-tables. 

Miss Maitland and Zoe led. 
Fanny and Harrington followed: 
for Miss Dover, elated by the blues 
—thongh, by the by, one hears of 
thc m as depressing—and encouraged 
by ad niration and Chevet’s violet- 
perfumed St. Peray, took Harring- 
ton’s arm, really as if it belonged 
to her. 

They went into the library first, 
and, after a careless inspection, came 


to the great attraction of the place. 
They entered one of the gambling- 
rooms. 

The first impression was disap- 
pointing. There were two very 
long tables, rounded off at the 
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ends: one for trente et quarante 
and one for roulette. At each table 
were seated a number of persons, 
and others standing behind them. 
Amongst the persons seated were 
the dealer, or, in roulette, the spin- 
ner. These officials sat in the cen- 
tre, flanked on each side by crou- 
piers with rakes: but at each end 
of the table there was also a crou- 
pier with his rake. 

The rest were players or lookers- 
on; most of whom, by well-known 
gradations of curiosity and weak- 
ness, to describe which minutely 
would be to write a little comedy 
that others have already written, 
were drawn into playing at last. So 
fidgets the moth about the candle 
before he makes up what, no doubt, 
the poor little soul calls his mind. 

Our little party stopped first at 
trente et quarante,and Zoe com- 
menced her observations. Instead 
of the wild excitement she had 
heard of, there was a subdued air, 
a forced quict, especially among the 
seated players. A stern etiquette 
presided, and the gamblers shroud- 
ed themselves in well-bred stoicism 
—losing without open disiress or 
ire, winning without open exulta- 
tion. The old hands, especially, 
began play with a padlock on the 
tongue and a mask upon the face. 
There are masks, however, that do 
not hide the eye; and Miss Vizard 
caught some flashes that escaped the 
masks even then at the commence- 
ment of the play. Still, external 
stoicism prevailed, on the whole, 
and had a fixed example in the 
tailleur and the croupiers; play- 
ing many hours every day in the 
year but Good Friday, and always 
with other people’s money, these 
men had parted ‘with passion, and 
almost with sensation ; they had be- 
come skilful -automata, chanting a 
stave, and raking up or scattering 
haycocks of gold, which to them 
were counters, 
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It was with the monotonous voice 
of an automaton they intoned— 

“ Faites Je jeu, Messien, Messieu.” 

Then, after a pause of ten sec- 
onds— 

“Le jeu est fait, Messieu.” 

Then, after two seconds— 

“ Rien ne va plus.” 

Then mumble—mumble—mum- 
ble. 

Then, “La! Rouge perd et 
couleur,” or whatever might be the 
result. 

Then the croupiers first raked in 
the players’ losses with vast expe- 
dition ; next, the croupiers in charge 
of the funds chucked the precise 
amount of the winnings on to each 
stake with unerring dexterity and 
the indifference of machines, and 
the chant recommenced, “ Faites le 
jeu, Messieu.” 

Pause, ten seconds. 

“ Le jeu est fait, Messieu.” 

Pause, two seconds. 

“ Rien ne va plus.” 

The tailleur dealt, and the crou- 
pier intoned, “ La! Rouge gagne et 
couleur perd ; * the mechanical rak- 
ing and dexterous chucking followed. 

This, with a low buzzing, and the 
deadened jingle of gold upon green 
cloth, and the light grating of the 
eroupiers’ rakes, was the first im- 
pression upon Zoe's senses ; but the 
mere game did not monopolise her 
attention many seconds. There were 
other things better worth noting: 
the great varieties of human type, 
that a single passion had brought 
together in a small German town. 
Her ear was regaled with such a 
polyglot murmur as she had read of 
in Genesis, but had never witnessed 
before. 

Here were the sharp Tuscan and 
the mellow Roman ; the sibilation 
of England, the brogue of Ireland, 
the Shibboleth of the Minories, the 
twang of certain American States, 
the guttural expectoration of Ger- 
many, the nasal emphasis of France, 
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and even the modulated. Hindo- 
stanee, and the sonorous Spanish, 
all mingling. 

The types of face were as various 
as the tongues. 


Here was the n-eyed Tartar, 
the black-eyed Italian, oa the grey- 
eyed Saxon; faces all cheek- 


bones, and faces no cheek-bones ; 
the red Arabian, the fair Dane, and 
the dark Hindoo. 

Her woman’s eye seized another 
phenomenon,—the hands. Not 
nations only, but varieties of the 
animal kingdom were represented. 
Here were the white hands of fair 
women, and the red paws of obese 
shopkeepers, and the yellow, bird- 
like claws of old withered gamesters, 
all stretched out, side by side, in 
strange contrast, to place the stakes 
or scratch in the winnings ; and often 


_the winners put their palms, and 


paws, on their heap of gold, just as 
a deg does on a bone when other 
dogs are nigh. 

But what Zoe’s eye rested on 
longest was the costume and de- 
portment of the ladies. A few 
were in good taste; others aimed 
at a greater variety of beautiful 
colours, than the fair have, up to 
this date, succeeded in combining, 
without inflicting more pain on 
the heholders, than a_ beneficent 
Creator—so far as we can judge by 
His own system of colour—in- 
tended the cultivated eye to suffer. 
Example—as the old writers used to 
say—one lady fired the air in prim- 
rose satin, with red velvet trimming. 
This mild mixture reappeared on 
her head in a primrose hat witha 
red feather. A gold chain so big 
that it would have done for a felon 
instead of a fool, encircled her neck, 
and was weighted with innumerable 
lockets, which in size and in- 
ventive taste resembled a poached 
egg, and betrayed the insular gold- 
smith. A train three yards long 
completed this gorgeous figure. 
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She had commenced life a shrimp- 
girl, and pushed a dredge before her, 
instead of pulling a silken besom 
after her. Another stately queen 
(with an “a”) heated the atmos- 
phere with a burnous of that colour 
the French call flamme denfer, and 
cooled it with a green bonnet. A 
third appeared to have been struck 
with the beauty of a painter’s pal- 
ette, and the skill with which its 
colours mix before the brush spoils 
them. Green body, violet skirts, 
rose-coloured trimmings, purple 
sleeves, light-green boots, lavender 
gloves. A shaw] all gauze and gold, 
flounced like a petticoat; a bonnet 
so small, and red feather so enormous 
and all-predominant, that a peacock 
seemed to be sitting on a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest. 

Zoe suspected these polychromatic 
ladies at a glance, and observed their 
manners in a mistrustful spirit, 
carefully. She was little surprised, 
though a good deal shocked, to 
find that some of them seemed 
familiar, and almost jocular, with 
the croupiers; and that, although 
they did not talk loud, being kept 
in order by the general etiquette, 
they rustled, and fidgeted, and 
played in a devil-may-care sort of 
manner: this was in great measure 
accounted for by the circumstance 
that they were losing other people’s 
money ; at all events, they often 
turned their heads over their shoul- 
ders, and applied for fresh funds to 
their male companions. 

Zoe blushed at all this, and said 
to Vizard, “ I should like to see the 
other rooms.” She whispered to 
Miss Maitland, “Surely they are 
not very select in this one.” 

“Lead on,” said Vizard; “ that 
is the way.” 

Fanny had not parted with his 
arm all thistime. As they followed 
the others, he said, “ But she will 
find it is all the same thing.” 

Fanny laughed in his face. “ Don’t 
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you see? C’est la chasse aun Severne 
qui commence.” 

“ En voila un Sévére,” replied he. 

She was mute. She had not 
learned that sort of French in her 
finishing school. I forgive it. 

The next room was the same 
thing over again. 

Zoe stood a moment and drank 
everything in, then turned to Vi- 
zard, blushed, and said, “ May we 
play a little now ?” 

“ Why, of course.” 

“ Fanny !” 

“No; you begin, dear. We will 
stand by and wish you success.” 

“You are a coward,” said Zoe, 
loftily ; and went to the table with 
more changes of colour than veteran 
lancers betray in charging infantry. 
It was the roulette table she chose. 
That seems a law of her sex. The 
true solution is not so profound as 
some that have been offered. — It is 
this ; trente et quarante is not only 
unintelligible, but uninteresting. At 
roulette there is a pictorial object 
and dramatic incident ; the board, 
the turning of the moulinet, and 
the swift revelutions of an ivory 
ball, its lowered speed, its irregular 
bounds, and its final settlement in 
one of the many holes, numbered 
and coloured. Here the female 
understanding sees something it 
can grasp, and, above all, the female 
eye catches something pictorial and 
amusing outside the loss or gain ; 
and so she goes, by her nature, to 
roulette, which is a greater swindle 
than the other. 

Zoe staked five pounds on No. 21, 
for an excellent reason ; she was in 
her twenty-first year. The ball was 
so illogical as to go into No. 3, and 
she lost. She stood by her number, 
and lost again. She lost thirteen 
times in succession. 

The fourteenth time the ball 
rolled into 21, and the croupier 
handed her thirty-five times her 
stake, and a lot more for colour. 
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Her eye flashed, and her cheek 
flushed, and I suppose she was 
tempted to bet more heavily, for 
she said, “No; that will never 
happen to me again, I know:” aud 
she rose, the richer by several napo- 
leons, ard said, “ Now let us go to 
another.” 

“ Humph !” said Vizard. “ What 
an extraordinary girl! She will 
give the devil more trouble than 
most of you. Here’s precocious 
prudence.” 

Fanny laughed in his face. 
“ C’est la chasse qui recommence,” 
said she. 

I ought to explain that when 
she was in England, she did not 
interlard her discourse with French 
scraps, She was not so ill-bred. 
But abroad she had got into a way 
of it, through being often compelled 
to speak French. 

Vizard appreciated the sagacity of 
the remark, but he did not like the 
lady any the better forit. He med- 
itated in silence. He remembered 
that, when they were in the garden, 
Zoe had hung behind, and inter- 
eens Fanny ill-naturedly; and 
ere was Fanny at the same game, 
literally backbiting. or back-nib- 
bling at all events. Said he to 
himself, “And these two are friends! 
female friends.” And he nursed 
his misogyny in silence. 

They came into a very noble 
room, the largest of all, with enor- 
mous mirrors down to the ground, 
and a ceiling blazing with gold, aud 
the air glittering with lustres. Two 
very large tables, and a distin- 
guished company at each, especially 
at the trente et quarante. 

Before our little party had taken 
six steps into the room, Zoe stood 
like a pointer; and Fanny backed. 
Should these terms seem disrespect- 
ful, let Fanny bear the blame. It 
is her application of the word 
“chasse” that drew down the 
simile, 
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Yes, there sat Ned Severne, talk- 
ing familiarly to Joseph Ashmead, 
and preparing to “ put the pot on,” 
as he called it. 

Now Zoe was so far gone, that 
the very sight of Severne was a 
balsam to her. She had a little 
bone to pick with him; and, when 
he was out of sight, the bone seemed 
pete large. But when she saw 

is adorable face, unconscious, as it 
seemed, of wrong, the bone faded, 
and the face shone, 

Her own face cleared at the sight 
of him: she turned back to Fanny 
and Vizard, arch and smiling, and 
put her finger to her month, as 
much as to say, “ Let us bave some 
fun. We have caught our truant: 
let us watch him, unseen, a little, 
before we burst on him.” 

Vizard enjoyed this, and encour- 
aged her with a nod. 

The consequence was that Zoe 
dropped Miss Maitland’s arm, who 
took that opportunity to turn up 
her nose,—and began to creep up 
like a young cat after a bird; tak- 
ing a step, and then pausing; then 
another step, and a long pause ; and 
still with her eye fixed on Severne, 
He did not see her, nor her com- 
panions, partly because they were 
not in front of him, but approach- 
ing at a sharp angle, and also be- 
cause he was just then beginning to 
bet heavily on his system. By this 
means two progressive events went 
on contemporaneously : the arch but 
cat-like advance of Zoe, with pauses, 
and the betting of Severne, in which 
he gave himself the benefit of his 
system. 

Noir having been the last to win, 
he went against the alternation, and 
put £50 on noir. Redwon. Then, 
true to his system, he doubled on 
the winning colour. £100 on red, 
Black won. He doubled on black, 
and red won; and there was £400 
of his £500 gone in five minutes. 
On this proof that the likeliest 
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thing to happen—viz., alternation of 
the colour—does sometimes happen, 
Severne lost heart. 

He turned to Ashinead, with all 
the superstition of a gambler, “ For 
God’s sake, bet for me!” said he. 
He clutched his own hair convul- 
sively, in a struggle with his mania, 
and prevailed so far as to thrust £50 
into his own pocket, to live on, and 
gave Ashmead five tens. 

“ Well, but,” said Ashmead, “ you 
must tell me what to do.” 

“No, no. Bet your own way, 
for me.” 

He had hardly uttered these 
wards, when he seemed to glare 
across the table at the great mirror, 
and, suddenly putting his handker- 
chief to his mouth, he made a bolt 

‘sideways, plunged amidst the by- 
standers, and emerged only to dash 
into a room at the side. 

As he disappeared, a lady came 
slowly and pensively forward from 
the outer door ; lifted her eyes, as she 
neared the table, saw a vacant chair, 
and glided into it, revealing, to Zoe 
Vizard and her party, a noble face, 
not so splendid and animated as on 
the stage, for its expression was 
slumbering ; still it was the face of 
Ina Klosking. 


No transformation trick was ever 
done more neatly and smoothly 
than this, in which, nevertheless, 
the performers acted without con- 
cert. 

Severne fled out, and the Klos- 
king came slowly in; yet no one 
had time to take the seat, she glided 
into it so soon after Severne had 
vacated it. 

Zoe Vizard and her friends stared 
after the flying Severne ; then stared 
at the new-comer; and then turned 
round and stared at each other, in 
mutual amazement and inquiry. 

What was the meaning of this 
double incident, that resembled a 
conjuror’s trick ? 
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Having looked at her companions, 
and seen only her own surprise re- 
flected, Zoe Vizard fixed her eyes, 
like burning-glasses, upon Ina Klos- 


ng. 

Then that lady thickened the 

mystery. She seemed very familiar 
with the man Severne had been so 
familiar with. 

That man contributed his share 
to the multiplying mystery. He 
had a muddy complexion, hair the 
colour of dirt, a long nose, a hatchet 
face, mean little eyes, and was evi- 
dently not a gentleman: he wore a 
brown velveteen shvoting-coat, with 
a magenta tie that gave Zoe a pain 
in the eye. She had already felt 
sorry to see her Severne was ac- 
quainted with such a man; he 
seemed to her the ne plus ultra of 
vulgarity: and now, behold, the 
artist, the woman she had so ad- 
mired, was equally familiar with 
the same objectionable person. 

To appreciate the hopeless puzzle 
of Zoe Vizard, the reader must be 
en his guard against his own know- 
ledge. He knows that Severne and 
Ashmead were two Bohemians, who 
had struck up acquaintance, all in 
a minute, that very evening. Dut 
Zoe had not this knowledge ; and 
she could not possibly divine it. 
The whole thing was presented to 
her senses thus—a vulgar man, with 
a brown velveteen slrooting-coat, 
and a red-hot tic, was a mutual 
friend of the gentlemanly Severne 
and the dignified Klosking. Sev- 
erne left the mutual friend ; Made- 
moiselle Klosking joined the mu- 
tual friend; and there she sat, 
where Severne had: sat a moment 
ago, by the side of their mutual 
friend. 

All manner of thoughts and sur- 
mises thronged upon Zoe Vizard ; 
but each way of accounting for the 
mystery contradicted some plain 
fact or other: so she was driven 


at last to a woman’s remedy. She 
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would wait, and watch. Severne 
would probably come back, and 
somehow furnish the key; mean- 
time, her eye was not likely to ledve 
the Klosking, nor her ear to miss a 
syllable the Klosking might utter. 

She whispered to Vizard, in a 
very peculiar tone, “I will play at 
this table,” and stepped up to it, 
with the word. 

The duration of such beauty as 
Zoe’s is proverbially limited ; but 
the limit to its power, while it does 
Jast, has not yet been discovered. 
It is a fact that, as soon as she came 
close to the table, two male gam- 
blers looked up, saw her, wondered 
at her, and actually jumped up and 
offered their seats: she made a 
courteous inclination of the head, 
and installed Miss Maitland in one 
seat, without reserve. She put a 
little gold on the table, and asked 
Miss Maitlard, in a whisper, to play 
for her. She herself had neither 
eye nor ear, except for Ina Klos- 
king. That lady was having a dis- 
cussion, sotte voce, with Ashmead ; 
and if she had been one of your 
mumblers, whose name is legion, 
even Zoe’s swift ear could have 
caught little or nothing. But 
when a voice has volame, and the 
great habit of articulation has been 
brought to perfecticp, the words 
travel surprisingly. . 

Zoe heard the lady say to Ash- 
mead, searcely above her breath, 
“ Well, but if he requested you to 
bet for him, how can he blame 
you?” 

Zoe could not catch Ashmead’s 
reply, but it was accompanied by a 
shake of the head: so she under- 
stood him to object. 

Then, after a: little more discus- 
sion, Ina Klosking said, ‘“ What 
money have you of mine ?” 

Ashmead produced some notes. 

“ Very well,” said the Klosking. 
“ Now I ehall take my twenty-five 
pounds, and twenty-five pounds 
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of his, and play. When he returns, 
we shall, at all events, have twenty- 
five pounds safe for him, I take 
the responsibility.” 

“Oh,” thought Zoe, “ then he is 
coming back. Ah, I shall see what 
all this means.” She felt sick at 
heart. 

Zoe Vizard was on the other 
side, but not opposite Mademoiselle 
Klosking ; she was considerably to 
the right hand, and as the new- 
comer was much occupied, just at 
first, with Ashmead, who sat on 
her left, Zoe had time to dissect 
her, which she did without mercy. 
Well, her costume was beautifully 
made, and fitted on a symmetrical 
figure; but as to colour, it was 
neutral—a warm French grey—and 
neither courted admiration nor 
risked censure; it was unpretend- 
ing. Her lace collar was valuable, 
but not striking. Her hair was 
beautifu!, both in gloss and colour, 
and beautifully, but neatly, ar- 
ranged. Her gloves and wrist- 
bands were perfect. 

As every woman aims at appear- 
ance, openly or secretly, and every 
other woman knows she doves, Zoe 
did not look at this meek dress 
with male simplicity, unsuspicious 
of design, but asked herself what 
was the leading motive; and the 
question was no sooner asked than 
answered, “She has dressed for 
her golden hair and her white 
throat. Her hair, her deep grey 
eyes, and her skin, are just like a 
flower: she has dressed herself as 
the modest stalk. She is an artist.” 

At the same table were a Rus- 
sian Princess, an English Countess, 
and a’ Bavarian Duchess, all well 
dressed, upon the whole ; but their 
dresses showed off their dresses ; 
the Klosking’s showed off herself. 
And there was a native dignity, 
and, above all, a wonderful seemli- 
ness about the Klosking that in- 
spired respect. Dress and deport- 
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ment were all of a piece—decent, 
and deep... 

While Zoe was picking her to 
pieces, Ina, having séttled matters 
with Ashmead, looked up, and, of 
course, took in every other women, 
who was in sight, at a single sweep. 
She recognised Zoe directly, with a 
flush of pleasure; a sweet, bright, 
expression broke over her face, and 
she bowed to her with a respect- 
ful cordiality that was captivating. 
Zoe yielded to the charm of manner, 
and bowed and smiled in return, 
though, till that moment, she had 
been knitting her black brows at 
her in wonder and vague svspicion. 

Ina trifled with the game, at first. 
Ashmead was still talking to her of 


the young swell and his system. 


He explained it to her, and how it 
had failed. “Not but what,” said 
he, “there is a great deal in it 
most evenings. But to-day there 
are no runs; it is all turn and turn 
about. If it would rain now, you 
would see a change.”’ 

“ Well,” said Ina, “I will bet a 
few pounds on red, then on black, 
till these runs begin.” 

During the above conversation, 
of which Zoe caught little, because 
Ashmead was the chief speaker, she 
cast her eyes all around the table, 
and saw a curious assemblage of 
figures. 

There was a solemn Turk melt- 
ing his pisstres with admirable 
gravity; there was the Russian 
Princess; and there was a lady, 
dressed in loud, incongruous 
colours, such as once drew from a 
horrified modiste the cry, “ Ah, 
Dieu! quel immoralité!!” and 
that’s a fact. There was a Popish 
priest, looking shecpish as he 
staked his silver; and an Anglican 
rector, betting fivers, and as non- 
chalant, in the blest absence of his 
flock and the Baptist minister, as 
if he was playing at whist with 
the old Bishop of Norwich, who 


played anightly rubber in my father’s 
day—and a very bad une. There 
was a French Count, nearly six feet 
high, to whom the word “old” 
would have been unjust: he was 
antique, and had turned into bones 
and leather; but the hair on that 
dilapidated trunk was its own; 
and Zoe preferred him much to the 
lusty old English beau beside him, 
with ivory teeth, and ebon locks, 
that cost a pretty penny. 

There was a fat, livid, Neapolitan 
betting heavily ; there was a creole 
lady, with a fine oval face rather 
sallow, and eyes and hair as black 
as Zoe’s own. Indeec the creole 
excelled her, by the addition of a 
little black fringe upon her upper 
lip, that, prejudice apart, became 
her very well. Her front hair was 
confined by two gold threads, a little 
way apart, on which were fixed a 
singular ornament, the vivid eyes of 
a peacock’s tail set close together 
all round. It was glorious, regal. 
The hussy should have been the 
Queen of Sheba, receiving Solonton, 
and showing her ‘peacock’s eyes 

inst his crown jewels. Like the 
lilies of the field, these products of 
nature are bad to beat, as we say on 
Yorkshire turf. 

Indeed that frontlet was so beau- 
tiful and well placed, it drew forth 
glances of marked disdain from every 
lady within sight of it, Zoe excepted. 
She was placable. This was a lesson 
in colour; and she managed to for. 
give the teacher, in consideration of 
the lesson. 

Amidst the gaudier birds there 
was a dove—a young lady, well 
dressed, with Quaker-like simplicity, 
in grey silk dress, with no trimmings, 
a white silk bonnet and veil. Her 
face was full of virtues. Meeting 
her elsewhere, you would say, “ That 
is a good wife, a good daughter, and 
the making of agood mother.” Her 
expression at the table wag thought- 
fal and a little anxious; but every 
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now and then she turned her head 
to look for her husband, and gave 
him so sweet a smile of conjugal 
sympathy ahd affection, as made 
Zoe almost pray they might win. 
The husband was an officer, a vete- 
ran, with grizzled hair and mous- 
tache, a colonel who had com- 
manded a brigade in action, but 
could only love and spoil his wife. 
He ought to have been her father, 
her friend, her commander, and 
marched her out of that “ Curse-all ” 
to the top of Cader Idris, if need 
was. Instead of that, he stood be- 
hind her chair like her lackey all 
day : for this dove was as desperate 
a gambler as any in Europe; it 
was not that she bet very heavily, 
but that she bet every day and all 
day. She began in the afternoon, 
and played till midnight if there 
was @ table going. She knew no 
day of religion—no day of rest. 
She won and she lost: her-own 
fortune and her husband’s stood 
the money drain; but how about 
the golden hours? She was losing 
her youth and wasting her soul. 
Yet the Administration gave her 
a warning ; they did not allow the 
irretrievable hours to be stolen from 
her with a noiseless hand. At 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, in 
the first quadrangle, grave, thought- 
ful men raised to the top storey, two 
hundred years ago, a grand sun- 
dial, the largest, perhaps, and noblest 
in the kingdom. They set it on the 
face of the Quad, and wrote over 
the long pointers, in large letters of 
gold, these words, “ Pereunt et im- 
utantur,” which refer to the hours 
indicated below, and mean literal- 
ly, “They perish, and go down to 
our account ;” but really imply a 
little more—viz., that “they are 
wasted, and go to our debit.” These 
are true words and big words, bigger 
than any Royal Commissioner has 
uttered up to date, and reach the 
mind through the senses, and have 
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warned the scholars of many a gen- 
eration not to throw away the seed- 
time .of their youth, which never 
can come twice to any man. Well, 
the Administration of the Kur- 
saal conveyed to that lost English 
dove and others a note of warning, 
which struck the senses, as does the 
immortal warning emblazoned on 
the fair brow of that beautiful 
college; only, in the Kursaal the 
warning struck the ear, not the eye. 
They provided French clocks with 
a singularly clear metallic striking 
tick ; their blows upon the life of 
Time rang sharp above the chant, 
the mumble, and the.jingle. These 
clocks seemed to cry aloud, and say 
of the hours, whose waste they re- 
corded, “ Pere-unt-et-impu-tantur, 
pere-unt-et-impu-tantur.” 

Reckless of this protest, the waves 
of play rolled on, and, ere long, 
sucked all our characters, but Vi- 
zard, into the vortex. Zoe hazarded 
a sovereign on red, and won; then 
two on black, and won; then four 
on red, and won. She was launched, 
and Fanny too. They got excited, 
and bet higher; the croupiers pelted 
them with golden coins, and they 
began to pant and flush, and their 
eyes to gleam. The old gamblers’ 
eyes seem to have lost this power— 
they have grown fishy; but the 
eyes of these female novices were a 
sight. Fanny's, being light grey, 
gleamed like a panther’s whose prey 
is within leap. Zoe’s dark orbs 
could not resemble any wild beast’s ; 
but they glowed with unholy fire : 
and, indeed, all down the table was 
now seen that which no painter can 
convey—for his beautiful but con- 
tracted art confines him to a mo- 
ment, of time—and writers have 
strangely neglected to notice,—viz., 
the progress of the countenance 
under play. Many of the masks 
melted, as if they had been of wax, 
and the natural expressions forced 
their way ; some got flushed with 
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triumph, others wild and” haggard 
with their losses. One ghastly 
glaring loser sat quite quinn 
his all was gone; but clenched his 
hands so that the nails ran into the 
flesh, and biood trickled: discov- 
ering which, a friend dragged him 
off like something dead. Nobody 
minded. 

The fat old beau got worried by 
his teeth, and pulled them out ina 
pet and pocketed them. 

Miss Maitland, who had begun 
with her grey hair in neat little 
curls, deranged one so with con- 
vulsive hand, that it came all down 
her cheek and looked most rakish 
and unbecoming. Even Zoe and 
Fanny had turned from lambs to 
leopardesses. Patches of red on 
each cheek, and eyes like red-hot 
coals, 


The colours had begun -to run, 


and at first the players lost 
largely to the bank, with one excep- 
tion. 

Ina Klosking discerned the 
change, and backed the winning 
colour, then doubled on it twice. 
She did this so luckily three or 
four times that, though her single 
stake was, at first, only £40, gold 
seemed to grow around her; and 
even notes to rise and make a 
cushion, She, too, was excited, 
though not openly ; her gloves were 
off, and her own lovely hand, the 
whitest in the room, placed the 
stakes. You might see a red spot 
on her cheek-bone, and a strange 
glint in her deep eye ; but she could 
not do anything that was not 
seemly. 

She played calmly, boldly, on the 
system that had cleared out Ned 
Severne, and she won heavily, be- 
cause she was in luck. It was her 
hour and her vein. 

By this time Zoe and Fanny were 
cleaned out; and looked in amaze- 


ment at the Kloskiog, and wonder- 
ed how she did it. 

Miss Maitland, at her last sove- 
reign, began to lean on the victori- 
ous Klosking, and bet as she did: 
her pile increased. The dove caught 
sight of her game, and backed her 
luck. The creole backed her 
heavily. 

Presently there was an extraordi- 
nary run on black. Numbers were 
eaught. _The Klosking won three 
times, and lest three times: but the 
bets she won were duuble bets, and 
those she lost were single. 

Then came a refuit, and the bank 
swept off half her stake; bat even 
here she was lucky. She had only 
£40 on. 

By-and-by came the event of the 
night. Black had, for some time, 
appeared to rule the roost, and 
thrust red off the table; and the 
Klosking lost £200. 

The Klosking put £200 on red ; 
it won. She doubled: red won. 
She doubled. There was a dead 
silence. The creole Jady put the 
maximum on red, £300. Red won. 
Ina Klosking looked a little pale: 
but, driven by some unaccountable 
impulse, she doubled. So did the 
creole., Red won. The automata 
chucked £1600 to the Klosking, 
and £600 to the other lady. Ina 
betted £40 on black. Red won 
again. She put £200 on black: 
black won. She doubled: black 
won again. She doubled: black 
won. Doubled again: black won. 

The creole and others stood with 
her in that last run, and the money 
was chucked, But the settlement 
was followed by a short whisper, 
and a croupier, in a voice as me- 
chanical as ever, chanted that the 
sum set apart for that table was ex- 
hausted for that day. 

The Klosking and her backers 
had broken the nok, 
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CHAPTER X.: 


There was a buzzing and a throng- 
ing round the victorious player. 

Ina rose, and, with a delicate 
movement of her milk-white hand, 
turned the mountain of gold and 
column of rotes towards Ashmead. 
“ Make haste, please,” she whisper- 
ed; then put on her gloves de- 
liberately, while Ashmead shoved 
the gold and the notes anyhow into 
the inner pockets of his shooting- 
jacket, and buttoned it well up. 

“ Allons,” said she, calmly, and 
took his arm: but, as she moved 
away, she saw Zoe Vizard passing 
on the other side of the table. Their 
eyes met: she dropped Ashmead’s 
arm, and made her a sweeping curt- 
sy full of polite consideration, and 
a sort of courteous respect for the 
person saluted, coupled with a cer- 
tain dignity; and then she looked 
wistfully at her a moment. I be- 
lieve she would have spoken to her 
if she had been alone; but Miss 
Maitland and Fanny Dover had, 
both of them, a trick of putting on 
noli me tangere faces amongst stran- 
gers. It did not mean much; it is 
an unfortunate English habit: but 
it repels foreigners ; they neither do 
it nor understand it. 

Those two faces, not downright 
forbidding, but uninviting, turned 
the scale; and the Klosking, who 
was not a forward woman, did not 
yield to her inclination and speak 
to Zoe. She took Ashmead’s arm 
again, and moved away. 

Then Zoe turned back and beck- 
oned Vizard. He joined her. “ There 
she is,” said Zoe: “shall I speak to 
her ?” 

Would you believe it?. He 
thought a moment, and then said, 
gloomily, “ Well?—no. Half cured 
now, Seen the lover in time.” So 
that opportunity was frittered away. 

Before the English party left the 


Kursaal, Zoe asked, timidly, if they 
ought not to make some inquiry 
about Mr. Severne. He had been 
taken ill again. 

“ Ay, taken ill, and gone to be 
cured at another table,” said Vizard 
ironically. “I'll make the tour, 
and collar him.” 

He went off in a hurry: Miss 
Maitland faced a glass, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange her curl. 

Fanny, though she had offered 
no opposition to Vizard’s going, 
now seized Zoe’s arm with unusual 
energy, and almost dragged her 
aside. “The idea of sending Har- 
rington on that fool’s errand !” said 
she, peevishly. “ Why, Zoe! where 
are your eyes ?” 

Zoe showed her by opening them 
wide. “ What do you mean ?” 

“ What —do—I—mean? No 
matter. Mr. Severne is not in this 
building, and you know it.” 

“How can I know? All is so 
mysterious,” faltered Zoe. ‘“ How 
do you know ?” 

‘“‘ Because—there—least said is 
soonest mended.” 

“ Fanny, you are older than me, 
and ever so much cleverer, Tell 
me, or you are not my friend.” 

“ Wait till you get home, then. 
Here he is.” 

Vizard told them he had been 
through all the rooms: the only 
chance, now, was the dining-room. 

“ No,” said Fanny, “we wish to get 
home; we are rather tired,” 

They went to the rail; and, at 
first, Vizard was rather talkative, 
making his comments on the play 
ers; but the ladies were taciturn, 
and brought him toastand. “Ah,” . 
thought he, “ nothing interests them 
now ; Adonis is pot here.” So he 
retired within himself. 

When they reached the “ Russie,” 
he ordered a petit souper in an hour, 
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and invited the ladies. Meantime 
they retired ; Miss Maitland to her 
room, and Fanny, with Zoe, to hers. 
By this time Miss Dover had lost 
her alacrity, and would, I verily be- 
lieve, have shunned a (¢éte-d-téte if 
she could; but there was a slight 
paleness in Zoe’s cheek, and a com- 
pression of the lips, which told her 
nag that young lady meant to 

ave it out with her. They both 
knew so well what was coming, that 
Zoe merely waved her to a chair, 
and leaned herself against the bed, 
and said, “ Now, Fanny.” So Fanny 
was brought to bay. 

“Dear me,” said she, piteously, 
“T don’t know what to do, between 
you and Aunt Maitland. If I say 
all I think, I suppose you will hate 
me; and, if I don’t, I shall be told 
I'm wicked, and don’t warn an 
orphan girl. She flew at me like 
a bull-dog before your brother ; she 
said I was twenty-five; and I onl 
own to twenty-three. And after all, 
what could I say? for I do feel I 
ought to give you the benefit of my 
experience, and make myself as dis- 
agreeable as she does. And I have 
given you a hint, a pretty broad 
one; but you want such plain 
speaking.” 

“I do,” said Zoe. “So please 
speak plainly—if you can.” 

“ Ah, you say that.” 

“And I mean it. Never mind 
conseouences ; tell me the truth.” 

“ Like a man, eh ? and get hated.” 

“Men are well worth imitating, 
in some things. Tell me the truth, 
pleasant or not; and I shall always 
respect you.” 

“ Bother respect. Iam like the 
rest of us ; I want to be loved a 
little bit. But there—I’m in for it. 


.I have said too much, or too little. 


I know that. Well, Zoe, the long 
and the short is—you have a rival.” 

Zoe turned rather pale, but was 
not so much shaken as Fanny ex- 
pected. 


. 


She received the blow in silence. 
But, after a while, she said, with 
some firmness, “ Mademoiselle Klos- 
king ?” 

“Oh, you are not quite blind, 
then.” 

“And pray which does he pre- 
fer?” asked Zoe, a little proudly. 

“Tt is plain be likes you the best. 
But why does he fearherso? This 
is where you seem all in the dark. 
He flew out of the opera, lest she 
should see him.” 

“Oh! Absurd !” 

“ He cut you and Vizard, rather 
than call upon her with you.” 

“ And so he did.” 

“He flew from the gambling- 
table the moment she entered the 
room.” 

“Behind him. She came in be- 
hind bim.” 

“There was a large mirror in 
front of him.” 

“ Oh, Fanny ! oh !” and Zoe clasp- 
ed her hands, piteously. But she 
recovered herself, and said, “ After 
all, appearances are deceitful.” 

“ Not so deceitful as men,” said 
Fanny, sharply. 

But Zoe clung to her straw. 
“ Might not two things happen to- 
gether? Ile is subject to bleeding 
at the nose. It is strange it should 
occur twice so: but it is possible.” 

“ Zoe,” said Fanny, gravely, “ he 
is not subject to bleeding at the 
nose,” 

“Oh! then—but how can you 
know that? what sight have you to 
say that ?” 

“T’}l show you,” said Fanny, and 
left the room. 

She soon came back, holding some- 
thing behind her back. Even at 
the last moment she was half un- 
willing. However, she looked down, 
and said, in a very peculiar tone, 
“ Here is the handkerchief he put 
before his face at the opera ; there !” 
aud she threw it into Zoe’s lap. 

Zoe’s nature revolted against evi- 
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dence so obtained. She did ‘not 
even take up the handkerchief. 
“ What!” she cried: “you took it 
out of his pocket ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then you have been in his 
room, and got it.” 


“ Nothing of the kind! I sent 
Rosa.” 

“ My maid !” 

“ Mine, for that job. I gave her 


half-a-crown, to borrow it for a 
pattern.” 

Zoe seized the handkerchief, and 
ran her eye over it in a moment. 
There was no trace of blood on it, 
and there were his initials, “ E. 8S.” 
in the corner. Her woman's eye 
fastened instantly on these. “ Silk ?” 
said she, and held it up to the light. 
“No. Hair!—golden hair. It is 
hers/” And she flung the hand- 
kerchief from her, as if it was a 
viper, and even when on the ground 
eyed it with dilating orbs, and a hos- 
tile horror. 

“La!” said Fanny ; “ fancy that! 
You are not blind now. You have 
seen more than me. I made sure 
it was yellow silk.” 

But this frivolous speech never 
even entered Zoe’s ear. She was 
tuo deeply shocked. She went, 
feebly, and sat down in a chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

Fanny eyed her with pity. 
“There,” said she, almost crying, 
“T never tell the truth but I bitterly 
repent it.” 

Zoe took no notice of this droll 
apophthegm. Her hands began to 
work. “ What shall I do?’ she 
said ; “ what shall I do ?”’ 

“ Oh, don’t go on like that, Zoe !” 
cried Fanny. “ After all, it is you 
he prefers. He ran away from her.” 

“Ah, yes. But why !—why? 
What has he done ?” 

“Jilted her, I suppose. Aunt 
Maitland thinks he is after money : 
und, you know, you have got money.” 

“ Have I nothing else ?” said the 
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‘ar beauty ; and lifted her bowed 
ead for a moment. 

“ You have everything. But you 
should jook things in the face. Is 
that singer an unattractive woman ?” 

“Oh no; but she is not poor, 
Her kind of talent is paid enor- 
mously.” 

“ That is true,” said Fanny. “ But 
perhaps. she wastes it. She is a 
gambler, like himself.” 

“Let him go to her,” said Zoe, 
wildly. “I will share no man’s 
heart.” 

“ He will never go to her, unless 
—well, unless we tell him that she 
has broken the bank with his money.” 

“If you think so badly of him, 
tell him then, ani Jet him go. Oh, 
I am wretched! I am wretched!” 
She lifted her hands in despair, and 
began to cry and sob bitterly. 

Fanny was melted at her distress, 
and kneeled to her, and cried with 
her. 

Not being a girl of steady prin- 
ciple, she went round with the 
wind. “ Dear Zoe,” said she: ‘it 
is deeper than I thought. La! if 
you love him, why torment your- 
self ?”” ' 

“No,” said Zoe; “it is deceit 
and mystery that torment me. Oh, 
what shall I do? what shall I do?’ 

Fanny interpreted this vague ex- 
clamation of sorrow as asking ad- 
vice, and said, “I dare not advise 
you; I can only tell you what I 
should do in your place. I should 
make ap my mind at once, whether 
I loved the man, or only liked him. 
If only liked him, I would turn 
him up at once.” 

“Turn him up ? what is that?” 

“Turn him off, then. If I loved 
him, I would not let any other 
woman have the Jeast little bit of a 
chance to get him. For instance, 
I would not let him know this old 
sweetheart of his has won tliree 
thousand pounds at least, for I 
noted her winnings. Diamond cut 
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diamond, my dear. He is conceal- 
ing from you something or other 
about him and this Klosking ; hide 
you this one little thing about the 
Klosking from him—till you get 
my gentleman safe to England.” 

“ And this is love! I call it war- 
fare.” 

“ And love is warfare, three times 
out of four. Any way, it is for you 
to decide, Zoe. I do wish you had 
never seen the man. He is not 
what he seems. He is a pour ad- 
venturer, and a bundle of deceit.” 

“You are very hard on him. 
You don’t know all.” 

“No, nor a quarter; and you 
know less, There, dear, dry your 
eyes and fight against it. After all, 
you know, you are mistress of the 
situation. I'll settle it for you, 
which way you like.” 

“You will? Oh, Fanny, yeu 
are very good !” 

“ Say indulgent, please. I’m not 
good, and never will be, if J can 
possibly help. I despise good 

eople ; they are as weak as water. 
But I do like you, Zoe Vizard, 
better than any other woman in the 
world. That is not saying very 
much; my taste is for men. I[ 
think them gods, and devils, com- 
pared with us; and I do admire 
ea and devils. No matter, dear. 
<iss me, and say, ‘ Fanny, act for 
me,’ and I'll do it.” 

Zoe kissed her, and then, by a 
truly virginal impulse, hid her 
burning face in her hands and said 
nothing at all. 

Fanny gave her plenty of time, 
and then said kindly, “ Well, 
dear ?” 

Then Zoe murmured, scarce 
audibly, “ Act—as if—I loved him.” 

And still she kept her face cov- 
ered with her hands. 

Fanny was anything but sur- 
prised at this conclusion of the 
struggle. She said, with a certain 


alacrity, “ Very well, I will: so now 


bathe your eyes and come in to 
supper.” 

“No, no; please go and make 
an excuse for me.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. 
I won’t be told by-and-by I have 
done wrong. I will do your busi- 
ness, but it shall be in your hearing. 
Then you can interfere, if you 
choose. Only you had better not 
~ your word in, till you see what 

am driving at.” 

With a little more encourage- 
ment, Zoe was prevailed on to 
sponge her tearful eyes, and com- 
pose herself and join Harrington at 


supper, 

Miss Maitland soon retired, plead- 
ing fatigue and packing; and she 
had not been gone long, when Fanny 
gave her friend a glance and began 
upon Harrington. 

“You are very fond of Mr. 
Severne, are you not?” said she. 

“T am,” said Vizard, stoutly, 
preparing for battle. “You are 
not, perhaps.” 

Fanny laughed at this prompt 
pugnacity. “Oh yes, I am,” said 
she; “devoted. But he has a 
weakness, you must own. He is 
rather fond of gambling.” 

“ He is, I am sorry to say. It is 
his one fault. Most of us have two 
or three.” 

“Don’t you think it would be 
a pity if he was to refuse to go with 
us to-morrow ? was to prefer to stay 
here and gamble ?” 

“No fear of that: he has given 
me his word of honour.” 

“ Still I think it would be hardly 
safe to tempt him. If you go and 
tell him that friend of his won 
such a lot of money, he will want 
to stop ; and, if he does not stop, 
he will go away miserable. You 
know they began betting with his 
money, though they went on with 
their own.” 

“Oh, did they? What was his 


own money ?” 
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“ How much was it, Zoe ?”’ 

“ Fifty pounds.” 

“ Well,” said Vizard, “ you must 
admit it is hard he’ should lose his 
own money. And yet I own I am 
most anxious to get him away from 
this place. Indeed I have a pro- 
ject; I want him to rusticate a few 
months at our place, while I set my 
lawyer to look into his affairs and 
see if his estate cannot be cleared. 
I’ll be bound the farms are underlet. 
What does the admirable Crichton 
know about such trifles ?” 

Fanny looked at Zoe, whose 
colour was rising high at all this. 
“ Well,” said she, “ when you gen- 
tlemen fall in love with each other, 
you certainly are faithful creatures.” 

“‘ Because we can count on fidel- 
ity in return,” said Vizard. He 
thought a little, and said, “ Well, 
as to the other thing—you leave 
it tome. Let us understand one 
another. Nothing we saw at the 
gambling-table is to be mentioned 
by us ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Crichton is to be taken to Eng- 
land for his good ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I am to be grateful to you 
for your co-operation in this ?” 

* “You can, if you like.” 

“ And you will secure an agree- 
able companion for the rest of the 
tour, eh? my diplomatic cousin, 
and my silent sister ?” 

“Yes; but itis too bad of you 
to see through a poor girl, and her 
little game, like that. I own he is 
a charming companion.” 

‘anny’s cunning eyes twinkled, 
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and Zoe blushed crimson to see her 
noble brother manipulated by this 
artful minx, and then flattered for 
his perspicacity. 

From that moment a revulsion 
took place in her mind, and pride 
fonght furiously with love—for a 
time. 

This was soon made apparent to 
Fanny Dover. When they retired, 
Zoe looked very gloomy, so Fanny 
asked, rather sharply, “ Well, what 
is the matter now? didn’t I do it 
cleverly ?” 

“Yes, yes, too cleverly. Oh, 
Fanny, I begin to revolt against 
myself.” 

“ This is nice,” said Fanny. “Go 
on, dear. It is just what I ought 
to have expected. You were there. 
You had only to interfere. You 
didn’t. And now you are discon- 
tented.” 

“Not with you. Spareme. You 
are not to blame: and I am very 
unhappy. I am losing my _ self- 
respect. Oh, if this goes on, I shall 
hate him.” 

“Yes, dear—for five minutes; 
and then love him double, Come, 
don’t deceive yourself, and don’t 
torment yourself. All your trouble, 
we shall leave it behind us to- 
morrow, and every hour will take us 
farther from it.” 

With this practical view of mat- 
ters, she kissed Zoe, and hurried to 
bed. 

- But Zoe scarcely closed her eyes 
all night. 

Severne did not reach the hotel 
till past eleven o’clock, and went 
straight to his own room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ashmead accompanied Mademois- 
elle Klosking to her apartment. It 
was lighted, and the cloth laid for 
supper under the chandelier, a — 

si- 


white Hamburg damask. 





mead took the winnings out of his 
pocket, and proudly piled the gold 
and crumpled notes in one pro- 
digious mass upon the linen, that 
shone like satin, and made the gold 
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look doubly inviting. Then he 
drew back and gloated on it. The 
Klosking, too, stood and eyed the 
pile of wealth with amazement and 
a certain reverence. ‘ Let me count 
it,” said Ashmead. He did so, and 
it came to four thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-one pounds, Eng- 
lish money. “And to think,” 
said he, “if you had taken my ad- 
vice you would not have a penny 
of this !” 

“ll take your advice now,” 
said she. “I will never gamble 
again.” 

“Well, take my advice and 
lock up the swag before a creature 
sees it. Homburg is full of thieves.” 

She complied, and took away the 
money in a napkin. 

Ashmead called after her to know 
might he order supper. 

“If you wiil be so kind.” 

Ashmead rejoiced at this un- 
guarded permission, and ordered a 
supper that made Karl stare. 

he Klosking returned in about 
half an hour, clad in a crisp peig- 
nor, 

Ashmead confronted her. “I 
have ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne,” said he. Her answer sur- 
prised him. “ You have done well. 
We must now begin to prove the 
truth of the old proverb, ‘Ce que 
vient par le flute s’en va au tam- 
bour.’” 

At supper Mr. Ashmead was the 
chief drinker, and, by a natural 
consequence, the chief speaker: he 
held ont brilliant prospects; he 
favoured the Klosking with a dis- 
course on advertising. No talent 
availed without it; large posters, 
pictures, window-cards, &c.: but 
as her talent was superlative, he 
must now endeavour to keep up 
with it by invention in his line— 
the puff circumstantial, the puff 
poetic, the puff anecdotal, the 
puff controversial, all tending to 
blow the fame of the Klosking i in 


every eye, and ring it in every ear. 
“You take my advice,” said he, 
“and devote this money, every 
penny of it, to Publicitv. Don’t 
you touch a single shiner for any. 
thing that does not return a hun- 
dred per cent. Publicity does, when 
the article is prime.” 

“You forget,” said she, “ this 
money does not all belong to me. 
Another can claim half; the 
gentleman with whom we are in 
partnership.” 

Ashmead looked literally blue. 
“ Nonsense!” said he, roughly ; 
“he can only claim his fifty 
pounds.” 

“Nay, my friend. I took two 
equal sums,—one was his, one 
mine.” 

“That has nothing to do with 
it. He told me to bet forhim. I 
didn’t: and I shall take him back 
his fifty pound and say so. 1 know 
where to find him.” 

“ Where ?”’ 

“That is my business. Don’t 
you go mad now, and break my 
heart.” 

“ Well, my friend, we will talk 
of it to-morrow morning. It cer- 
tainly is not very clear; and per- 
haps, after I have prayed and slept, 
I may see more plainly what is 
right.” 

Ashmead observed she was pale, 
and asked her, with concern, if she 
was ill. 

“No, not ill,” said she, “ but 
worn out. My friend, 1 knew not 
at the time how great was my ex- 
citement ; but now I am conscious 
that this afternoon I have lived a 
week. My very knees give way 
under me.” 

Upon this admission Ashmead 
hurried her to bed. 

She slept soundly for some hours ; 
but, having once awakened, she fell 
into a half sleepless state, ‘and was 
full of dreams and fancies. These 
preyed on her so, that she rose and 
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with a line in pencil begging him to 
take an early breakfast with her, at 
nine o’clock. 

As soon as ever he came, she be- 
gan upon the topic of last night. 
She had thought it over, and said, 
frankly, she was not without hopes 
the gentleman, if he was really a 
gentleman, might be contented with 
something less than half. But she 
really did not see how she could 
refuse him some share of her win- 
nings, should he demand it. 
“Think of it,” said she. ‘“ The 
poor man loses—£400, I think you 
said. Then he says, ‘ bet you for 
me,’ and goes away, trasting to your 
honour. His luck changes in my 
hands. Is he to lose all when he 
loses, and win nothing when he 
wins, merely because I am so fortu- 
nate asto win much? However, we 
shall bear what he says. You gave 
him your address.” 

“T said I was at the ‘Golden 
Star,’ ” growled Ashmead, in a tone 
that plainly showed he was vexed 
with himself for being so communi- 
cative. 

“Then he will pay us a visit as 
soon as he hears; so I need give 
myself no further trouble.” 

“Why should you? Wait till 
he comes,” said crafty Ashmead. 

Ina Klosking coloured. She felt 
her friend was tempting her; and 
felt she was not quite beyond the 
power of temptation. 

“What was he like?’ said she, 
to turn the conversation. 

“The handsomest young fellow 
I ever saw.” 

“ Young, of course ?” 

“ Yes, quite a boy; at least he 
looked a boy. To be sure his talk 
was not like a boy’s ; very precocious, 
I should say.” 

“What a pity! to begin gam- 
bling so young!” 

“Oh, he is all right; if he loses 
every farthing of his own he will 
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marry money. Any woman would 
have bim. You never saw such a 
curled darling.” 

“ Dark or fair ?” 

“Fair. Pink and white, like a 
girl: a hand like a lady.” 

“Indeed! Fine eyes?” 

“ Splendid.” 

“ What colour ?” 

“T don’t know. Lord bless you ! 
a man does not examine another 
man’s eyes, like you ladies. How- 
ever,-now I think of it, there was 
one curious thing I should know 
him by anywhere.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

“Well, you see, his hair was 
brown ; but just above the forehead 
he had got one lock that was like 
your own, gold itself.” 

While he said this, the Klosking’s 
face underwent the most rapid and 
striking changes; and at last she 
sat looking at him wildly. 

It was some time before he noticed 
her, and then he was quite alarmed 


at her strange expression. ‘“ What 
is the matter?” saidhe. “ Are you 
ill ?” 

“No, no, no; only a little— 


astonished. , Such a thing as heap 


is very rare.’ 

“ That it is. I never saw a case 
before.” 

“ Not one, in all your life ?” asked 
she, eagerly. 

“Well, no; not that I remein- 


ber.” 

“Excuse me a minute,” said Ina 
Klosking, and went hurriedly from 
the room. 

Ashmead thought -her manner 
very strange, but concluded she 
was a little unhinged by yesterday’s 
excitement. Moreover, there faced 
him an omelet of enormous size, and 
savoury. LHe thought this worthy 
to divide a man’s attention even 
with a great creature’s tantrums. 
He devoted himself to it, and 
it oceupied him so agreeably, that 
he did not observe the conduct of 
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Mademoiselle Klosking on her re- 
turn. She placed three photographs 
softly on the table, not very far 
from him, and then resumed her 
seat; but her eye never left him: 
and she gave monosyllabic and al- 
most impatient replies to everything 
he mumbled with his mouth full of 
omelet. 

When he had done his omelet, he 
noticed the photographs. They were 
all ileus He took one up. It 
was an elderly woman, sweet, ven- 
erable, and fair-haired. He looked 
at Ina, and at the photograph, and 
said, “ This is your mother.” 

“Tt ie.” 

“Tt is angelic—as might be ex- 
pected.” 

IIe took up another. 

“ This is your brother, I suppose. 
Stop. Hollo !—what is this ’—Are 
my eyes.making a fool of me?” 

He held out the photograph at 
arm’s length, and stared from it to 
her. “ Why, madain,” said he, in 
an awe-struck voice, “this is the 
gentleman—the player; I'd swear 
to him.” 

Ina started from her seat, while 
he spoke. “Ah,” she cried, “I 
thought so—my Edward!” and sat 
down, trembling violently. 

Ashmead ran to her, and sprinkled 
water in her face, for she seemed 
ready to faint: but she murmured, 
“No, no;” and soon the colour 
rushed into her face, and she clasp- 
ed her hands together, and cried, 
“T have found him!” and soon the 
storm of varying emotions ended in 
tears that gave , relief. 

It was a long time before she 
spoke; but when she did, her spirit 
and her natural strength of character 
took the upper hand. “ Where is 
he?” said ibs, firmly. 

“He told me he was at the 
‘ Russie,’ ” 

“ We will go there at once. When 
is the next train ?” 

Ashmead looked at his watch. 


“In ten minutes. We can hardly 
do it.” 

“Yes, we can. Order a carriage 
this instant. I will be ready in 
vne minute.” 

They caught the train, and 
started. 

As they glided along, Ashmead 
begged her not to act too hurriedly, 
and expose herself to insult. 

“ Who will dare insult me ?” 

“ Nobody, [hope. Still I cannot 
bear you to go into a strange hotel 
hunting this man. It is monstrous; 
but I’m afraid you will not be wel- 
come. Something has just occurred 
to me; the reason he ran off so 
sudden was he saw you coming. 
There was a mirror opposite. Ah, 
we need not have feared he would 
come back for his winnings. Idiot 
——villain !” 

“ You stab me to the heart,” said 
Ina. “He ran away at sight of 
me? Ah, Jesu, pity me! What 
have I done to him ?” 

Honest Ashmead had much ado 
not to blubber at this patient cry 
of anguish, though the woman her- 
self shed no tear just then. But 
his judgment was undimmed by 
passion, and he gave her the bene- 
fit. ‘Take my advice,” said he, 
“and work it this way. Come in a 
close carriage to the side street that 
is nearest the ‘ Russie.’ 
to the hotel, and ask for him by 
his name—what is his name ?” 

“ Mr. Edward Severne.” 

“ And say that I was afraid to 
stake his money; but a friend of 
mine, that is a bold player, under- 
took it, and had a great run of luck. 
‘There is money owing you,’ says 
I,‘and my friend has brought it.’ 
Then he is sure to come. You will 
have your veil down, I’ll open the 
carriage door, and ‘tell him to jump 
in, and, when you have got him, 
you must make him hear reason. 
I'll give you a good chance—I'll 
shut the carriage-door.” 


Pll go in. 
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We were in Holland,contemplating 
with benign satisfaction the wealth, 
comfort, and tranquillity achieved 
for themselves by a_ surely-tried 
people, when we last communed 
with each other, and there I propose 
to linger yet awhile. Something in 
the air—something of impending 
danger and trial, arising out of con- 
ditions I shall afterwards explain— 
has Jaid its-spell upon me, and, like 
the ancient mariner, I must on with 
my story. Certain little touches 
there are in Dutch history that, like 
Barbara’s song—the old thing that 
expressed her story—will not pass 
from me ; as, for instance, the follow- 
‘ing passing notice, written by an old 
Scotch lady about a hundred years 
ago—we shal] have more from her 
further on :—“ Last winter they 
lived in the terror of their lives. 
Eight hundred men wrought night 
and day to keep the sea from break- 
ing in. There was a battery of can- 
non placed, the firing of which was 
to be a warning to the people to 
make their escape into Utrecht or 
Guelderland, which lies higher than 
the province of Holland and the 
Hague.” * Such have been the 
sensations of those dwelling where 
“the broad ocean leans against the 
land.” 

Of that eminently comfortable 
and safe-looking city, Amsterdam, 
it is with calm fatalism asserted that 
a certain conjunction of events will 
drown it. I think they are—the 
wind in a particular direction, a 
spring-tide, and a contemporaneous 
melting of snow on the Alps. I 
have seen somewhere an estimate of 
the effect of certain physical condi- 
tions common to the Swiss and the 
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Dutch, followed by like effects on 
their natural destinies. One would 
not naturally assimilate them to 
each other,especially in the surround- 
ing conditions of nature; and the 
deduction we refer to has just the 
amount of slighf exaggeration—over 
certain ethnotic doctrines delivered 
in all gravity and sincerity—that is 
apt to prove effective sarcasm on 
that kind of inference. The soil 
trodden and cultivated by the Dutch 
is, it is said, the same that falls to 
the lot of the Swiss. Both are the 
detritus of the Alps descending to 
Holland in the mud of the dirty 
Rhine. In both, communities are 
separated from each other by bar- 
riers difficult of passage—mountain- 
ranges in the oue, navigable canals 
in the other. Hence it is not won- 
derful that both countries are con- 
spicuous in such things as early 
literature and printing. Both are 
peculiar in the tenacious retention 
of old national] costumes. Both take 
a conspicuous place in the annals of 
the Reformation. Still more illus- 
trious are both for defying and hu- 
miliating aggrandising despots. So 
the mud of the Rhine brings down 
with it to the plain “the moun- 
tain nymph, sweet liberty ;” though 
it has to be observed that neither 
learning nor liberty is brought to 
the Slavonians and Turks inhabit- 
ing the diluvial plains carried down 
on the other side by the Danube. 
It is common to both countries on 
the Rhenish, side to have perils 
from uncontrollable physical cause 
—the avalanche and the flood. Of 
the share of these fallipg to the 
Low Countries you gave a spirited 
account recently in a criticism on 
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Henry Havard’s “ Voyage aux Villes 
mortes du Zuiderzee.” But, in 
truth, this is not the kind of peril 
we are dreaming about at this mo- 
ment, but another, of a kind coming 
nearer to vurselves, 

Whatever spirit of independ- 
encé has been created by the 
detritus of the Alps, has been 
preserved in greater purity by its 
distant than by its immediate ac- 
quirers. The Swiss are perhaps 
rather hardly dealt with when they 
are proclaimed to be the types of 
mercenary servility in the maxim, 
—“Point de argent—point de 
Suisse ;’ but the British tourist 
endorses it in the belief that there 
is no act of degraded servility that 
the Swiss will refuse to do if he is 
offered a sufficient sum of money— 
the full value of the self-respect 
east away! The female castaway 
twits the virtuous prude as never 
having been subject to the tempta- 
tions that have sapped the virtue 
of her lost neighbour. Is it, then, 
that the fatal gift of beauty has 
corrupted high-minded peasants ? 
But we have chaste beauties, and 
there are grand mountainous dis- 
tricts, such as the Bavarian High- 
lands and the Tyrol, free of ser- 
vility. Let us hope that the 
ancient spirit still lingers in the 
descendants of those who first built 
the mighty dykes, and. then cut 
them to submerge the land rather 
than give it to the tyrant foreigner. 
Let us hope this, 1 say; for it is 
possible, in the course of events, that 
we may look to them as friends 
available in the hour of need. 

In the days when our country 
had few practical grounds for dread 
ing immediate invasions, there were 
from time to time frantic panics, 
having yet a sort of good inthem in 
their revealing the designs that were 
deemed practicable by our enemy, 
and enabling us to estimate the 


amount of that practicability from 
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our own side. We know that of 
the two great projects for the in- 
vasion of this country devised by 
the Revolution Government, the 
earliest was to be by descent on 
Gullane, on the east coast of south- 
ern Scotland. It was an out-of- 
the-way. place, to and from which 
news did not easily travel; and 
there was a large track of waste 
sandy land around, where troops, 
from five to ten thousand, were 
to be posted in the first place, 
and, by reinforcements, to be gradu- 
ally strengthened. If this project 
could have been fairly begun, there 
would soon have been an army in 
Haddingtonshire greater than the 
British Government could rend 
against it. The plan of 1803 was 
to be of a more brilliant character. 
Preparations were made so that the 
thing should be accomplished at 
once. It is very picturesquely and 
practically described by Thiers, 
who, like all great historians, left 
no document that could be turned 
to the service of his inquiry un- 
used. The invaders were not to 
come in ships—al] the harbours of 
England would not have been 
sufficient to shelter them. They 
were to pass the Channel in stout, 
flat-bottomed boats, and to be 
“ beached,” as it is termed—that is 
to say, with very little water they 
could be run close to the natural 
shore, needing no harbour accom- 
modation. All was in the hands 
of one who did things on a hand- 
some scale. The number of men 
who were to honour us with a 
visit was 150,000, and the boats 
prepared for the expedition were 
above 2000. There were little 
difficulties, however, in the way. 
A favourable wind must, adjust 
itself to a certain condition of the 
tide, and the British flect must 
be absent from the Channel. All 
the world knows the events that 
rendered the opportunity impossible, 
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and made the troops that covered 
the shores from Rotterdam to Brest 
turn their back on us, and march 
onwards to Germany ;.so completely 
topsy-turvying the grandest design 
of invasion since the days of Xerxes, 
as to leave it doubtful whether the 
whole was a hoax to cheat poor 
Germany into a belief that her 
terrible enemy had enough on his 
hands elsewhere. 

Now the points whence the em- 
barkation was to pounce on us were 
little more than thirty miles dis- 
tant. Unless by some Power con- 
guering and occupying France, such 
vicinity for the starting-point of an 
invading force will not be available 
till the days of our grandchildren. 
It was proclaimed, on medical or 
physiological authority, that after 
Waterloo France could not be 
troublesome until fifty-five years 
had passed over, and seen the 
grandchildren of the existing gen- 
eration grown to manhood. The 
result is curiously confirmative of 
this view ; for threaten as it might, 
France never put itself in a position 
to go forward and strike a great 
blow until the year 1870—and we 
know what came of it then. The 
world will have been tossed over 
and over ere France be dangerous 
to us again; and, in fact, danger 
from that quarter is a sensation 
blotted out of human thoughts and 
expectations. There is no extrava- 
gant absurdity more completely lost 
in the chaos of impossible calcula- 
tions than that. 

But then Hermann, in the deli- 
rious triumph of successes beyond 
his wildest dreams, what may not 
he attempt? It is true, that instead 
of being but thirty miles from us 
he is three hundred; but is there 
anything that the men who marched 
to Pariscannotdo? Well, the facul- 
ties of all of us are limited; and it 
does not follow that because men 
have marched three hundred miles 
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over the land, they can quite as 
easily march the same distance over 
the water. There are people, no 
doubt, not logical enough to achieve 
this nice distinction—a celebrated 
instance being the three young Per- 
sian princes who paid an unexpected 
visit to this country between forty 
and fifty years ago. They had for 
their preceptor—and fortunately also 
for the people, who were curious 
about their character and adven- 
tures, as their historian—James 
Baillie Fraser, the author of the 
‘Tour in the Himalaia Mountains, 
and the Journey into Kherasen.’ 
They were very plaintive to Sahib 
Fraser about the indifferent treat- 
ment they had received from the 
King of England, since the King 
of France had brought them to his 
Court on solid ground all the way, 
and the King of England had made 
them sail over the water. It was of 
no avail that Sahib Fraser explained 
the geographical condition of an 
island, and the impossibility of get- 
ting at it from the Continent without 
crossing a certain breadth of water 
—both the terrors and the gastric 
derangements of the voyage were to 
the last attributed to the spite, or, 
at all events, the scant courtesy, of 
the King of England. 

And now, in case you should get 
suspicious of my tendency, I must 
bespeak your patience and favour 
by an assurance that I am not going 
to desecrate the sanctity of your 
beloved ‘ Battle of Dorking.’ Nay, 
I use these expressions towards it 
because I believe that never in any 
oration or sermon by divine, how- 
ever gifted, has there been pro- 
nounced so emphatic a precept of 
thankfulness for the continued 
granting of that so brief and mo- 
mentous prayer whispered each 
week by every sound Churchman— 
“ From plague, pestilence, and fam- 
ine; from battle, and murder, and 
sudden death—good Lozd, deliver 
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us.” It is well to let us see with 
such terrifying distinctness that 
wherefrom we have been so signal- 
ly exempt. It is well even if: the 
shuddering imagination should be 
so disturbed that it cannot realise 
the possible perpetuity of the ex- 
emption, because this will teach us 
to look vigilantly at all our elements 
of national defence. We may not 
prepare to meet a swiftly coming 
invasion when we know that leng 
successive changes of conditions 
must elapse ere it can be an imme- 
diate object to us. We need not 
be shivering in the cold because 
— 400 years hence, are to 
vave no fuel. But through the 
revolutions in mechanical power, in 
the temper of nations, and in their 
aggrandisements in wealth and ter- 
ritory, it is well that we wisely and 
watchfully keep the danger as dis- 
tant as it now Is. 

In this. country none of us but 
veteran soldiers have a real concep- 
tion either of the practical operations 
of war, or of the ruin and misery 
that must attend them. We see 
with admiration the picturesque 
ruffianism of the heroes of the Thirty 
Years’ War in the paintings of Sal- 
vator and the lively Wallenstein 
of Schiller. We have something 
still more close to horrid reality in 
the engravings of Callot, where there 
is a bunch of men—people in the 
condition to be treated as spies, 
‘ct ler ye from the broad 
branches of a venerable oak-tree ; 
and there is a cottage interior with 
a pillaging party, who are hanging 
the peasant occupant by the heels 
before a fire to torture him into 
revelation of his property. But all 
these things are about as far from 
realities to us as the rape of the 
Sabines or the battle of Cannz. It 
is singular that probably the liveli- 
est glance of the effects of compara- 
tively modern warfare in our own 
country is in the touching descrip- 
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tion by Scott in his ‘ Waverley,’ 
when he has to tell the story of 
the bitter end; but this is a small 
affair. We have been countless 
times frightened without being 
hurt, and have known nothing of 
the miseries of invasion, save the 
flutters of an occasional gentle 
panic. The feats of Charles XII. of 
Sweden seemed so astounding that 
people believed he was capable of 
striding over the world with those 
great boots of his, and that he would 
take Britain in his way ; whereupon 
Defoe wrote one of his spirited 
pamphlets, with the title, “ What if 
the Swedes should come ?” 

In the year 1754 there was a 
anic about an invasion by France, 
ts chief claim to celebrity is, that 

it was the occasion of the sole hoax 
or mystification attributed to David 
Hume. It begins with a sea-fight, 
wherein Prince Edward Jost both 
his legs, and “ our friend, poor Dr. 
Blair, would not go below deck, but 
stood by the Prince’s side during 
the whole engagement, till his head 
was carried off by a double-headed 
shot.” Then comes a despatch 
“ giving an account of the landing of 
the French in Torbay to the num- 
ber of 20,000 foot and 5000 horse. 
They believe already in London that 
they are 60,000 strong. The panic 
is inconceivable. The people in the 
country are hurrying up to town; 
these in the town are hurrying 
down to the country. Nobody 
thinks of resistance. Every one 
believes the French, Popery, and 
the Pretender to be at their heels.” 
Then comes a touch of reality, such 
as one would attribute rather to the 
author of the ‘Tale of a Tub’ than 
to him who wrote ‘ The Treatise of 
Human Nature’: “In order to 
prepare the way for this blow, the 
perfidious French had employed. 
somebody to blow up the magazine 
in the Tower. I heard the explo- 
sion this morning about five o'clock. 
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All London is covered with rubbish, 
and stones, and brick, and broken 
arms. There fell into our back 
court a shattered musket and the 
bloody leg of a man. I thought 
the day of judgment was come when 
I first heard the explosion, and be- 
an to think seriously of my sins.”* 
In Jater times Sir William Napier 
entered into a practical-looking dis- 
cussion of the tactics that might be 
or should be adopted in the case 
of a foreign force getting up to the 
sources of the Wandle and threaten- 
ing London, thinking perhaps, with 
old Blucher, “ Mein Gott! what ein 
stadt vor to sack!” But these were 
idle trifles to the solemn reality of 
your prose epic ; and so we are all 
the more deeply indebted to the 
author of ‘The Battle of Dorking’ 
for the warning he has given us. 
But the Germans have not come yet, 
and it is open to me to look at the 
difficulties in the way of their com- 
ing, as it was to Defoe when he dis- 
cussed the affair of the booted king. 
A glance at the map of Europe 
at once reveals the importance of 
Holland and Belgium in the cast of 
the great drama that wi!l have to be 
acted when Britain and Germany 
for the first time cross bayonets in 
a European and national war. We 
have often had to fight with Ger- 
mans, but never when in the cause 
of Fatherland. Jn the war of the 
Spanish succession, the Bavarians— 
nearly annihilated at Blenheim— 
were fighting under their paltry Elec- 
tor in the cause of France ; and so it 
was occasionally in the contest with 
Napoleon. It is a strange thing 
within the last thirty years to have 
sometimes come across veteran sons 
of Hermann who tell you of their 
services under Napoleon in Italy, 
Spain, or Russia—strange, indeed, 
when we see the Kaiser on his im- 
perial throne again, with all Father- 
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land and its national Teutonic popu- 
lation rallying round him. It isa 
noble thing in itself to contemplate ; 
but we must for afl that look after 
our own interests, and see what 
manner of people our nearest neigh- 
bours—or rather the nearest neigh- 
bours who are in a condition to be 
troublesome—are. 

Belgium is nearer than Holland, 
but the nature of the people and 
certain political conditions render 
Holland the more important of the 
two. Time was when Holland 
played a critical stake in the great 
game of European politics. It 
is a small State, but full of life and 
vigour, end the time may come when 
it can again influence the destinies 
of Europe. We know its old power 
but too well, for it had a very close 
struggle with us for the empire of 
the waves :— 


“Great talk,” says Pepys, “of the 
Dutch proclaiming themselves in India 
Lords of the Southern seas, and deny- 
ing traffic there to all ships but their 
own, upon pain of confiscation, which 
makes our merchants mad.”—Diary, ii. 
282. 


And again— 


“To the Fleece in Cornhill, b 
appointment, to meet my Lord Marl- 
borough, a serious and worthy gentle- 
man, who began to talk of the state 
of the Dutch in India, which is like to 


be in a little time without any control 
—for we are lost there, and the Portu- 
guese as bad.”—Ibid., ii. 276. 


But the matter comes by degrees 
nearer home :—- 


“All the news this day is, that the 
Dutch are, with twenty-two sail of 
ships of war, cruising up and down 
about Ostend—at which we are alarm- 
ed. My Lord Sandwich is come back 
into the Downs with only eight sail, 
which is, or may be,a prey to the 
Dutch, if they knew our weakness and 
inability to set out any more speedily.” 
—Ibid., ii. 871. 
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It is one of the results of the 
warlike portion of historical evolu- 
tion, that there cannot be two Powers 
supreme at sea, as there may on 
land. It is a matter settled by 
geographical conditions as abso- 
lutely as the phenomenon of the 
impossibility that an army shall 
march across the Channel. The 
quarrelling parties have access to 
each other on the sea; and can fly 
at each other’s throats. For the 
weaker to have undergone the 
ordeal that gives supremacy to the 
stronger, is no doubt a sore trial, 
beset with hardships and calami- 
ties; but the sooner it is over the 
better. The end has tended to 
beneficence in placing the absolute 
rule where it is. We have no in- 
terest to use our transcendent power 
for any other purpose but for keep- 
ing the police of the ocean. Every 
honest trading or passenger vessel 
is, in the eye of our navy, much in 
the position that the respectable 
dealer in the Strand or Regent 
Street holds towards those gentry 
of Scotland Yard who are a terror 
to evil-doers, and a praise and pro- 
tection to them that do well. It 
was a different affair in the days of 
Pepys ; and one of bis cries of agony 
against the Dutch recalls another 
Power that had at one time the 
presumption to dispute the empire 
of the sea with England. Perhaps 
it may be a surprise to your readers 
that this Power was Scotland. Yet 
any one who considers the growth 
of the two countries will not find 
such rivalry an absurdity, or even 
an anomaly. There is more of the 
blood of the old Vikings—who a 
thousand years ago held the com- 
mand of the Northern seas and a 
agp of the Southern—in Scot- 
and than in England. In com- 
paratively modern warfare, however, 
the wealth of England and the con- 
sequent superiority in naval equip- 
ment made the struggle of the Scots 
for supremacy a brief affair. After 
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the union of the crowns, when Scot- 
Jand, though still a separate king- 
dom, became the natural ally instead 
of the natural eneiny of her nearest 
neighbour, we find the naval power 
growing again, and so we have 
Pepys telling how 


“ This day the news is come that the 
fleet of the Dutch of about twenty 
ships, which came upon our coasts 
upon design to have intercepted our 
colliers—but by good luck failed—is 

ne to the Firth, and there lies, per- 
ae to trouble the Scotch privateers, 
who have galled them of late very 
much,—it may be more than all our 
last year’s fleet.” —Diary, iv. 35. 


And this episode being at an end, 
let us see the climax of disaster to 
us, and of triumph to the Duteb, 
under the very eyes of the morti- 
fied Secretary to the Admiralty. 
He has walked to Stepney, where 
he expects to meet certain good 
fellows and find consolation—as 
people do in the present day—in a 
good dinner and wine, and even to 
some extent in discussing the calam- 
itous news. He finds that 


“They dine not there, but at Dept- 
ford, and there find them just sat 
down. And so I down with them; 
and we had a good dinner of plain 
meat, and good company at table. 
Among others, my good Mr. Evelyn, 
with whom after dinner I stepped 
aside and talked about the present 
posture of our affairs—which is, that 
the Dutch are known to be abroad 
with eighty sail of ships of war, and 
twenty fire-ships,and the French come 
into the Channel with twenty sail of 
men-of-war and five fire-ships, while 
we have not a ship at sea todo them 
any hurt with.”—Ibid., iv. 61. 


And here is the way that men in 
power are taking the danger that is 
distracting the soul of the rather 
worldly and selfish Secretary— 


“To the commissioners of the Trea- 
sury, and after long waiting, I find 
them all sat! And among the rest, 
Duncomb lolling with his heels upon 
another chair by that he sat upon. 
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Captain Perryman brings us word how 
the Happy Returne’s crew below in 
the Hope ordered to carry the Portugal 
ambassador to Holland (and the ambas- 
sador, I think, on board) refuse to go 
till paid ; and by their example two or 
three ships more are in mutiny, which 
is a sad consideration, while so many 
of the enemy’s ships are this day tri- 
umphing in the sea.”—Ibid., iv. 62. 

“In comes my Lord Barkeley, who is 
going down to Harwich also, to look af- 
ter the militia there ; and there is also 
the Duke of Monmouth, and with him 
a great many young Hectors — the 
Lord Chesterfield, my Lord Mandeville, 
and others—but to 1ittle purpose, I fear, 
but to debauch the countrywomen 
thereabouts.” “ Up—and news brought 
us that the Dutch are come up as high 
as the Nore, and more pressing orders 
for fireships—W. Batten, W. Pew, 
and I to St. James’s ; whence the Duke 
of York had gone this morning by times 
to send away some men down lo 
Chatham. So we three to Whitehall 
and meet Sir W. Coventry, who 
presses all that is possible for fire and 
ships. So we three to the office pre- 
sently; and thither comes Sir 
Fretchville Hollis, who is to command 
them all in some exploits he is to do 
with them on the enemy in the river. 
So we all down to Deptford and 
pitched upon ships, and set men at 
work, but had to see how backwardly 
things were at this pinch.”—iv. 65. 

“This morning Pett writes us word 
that Sheerness is lost last night after 
two or three hours’ dispute. The enemy 
hath possessed himself of their place, 
which is very sad, and puts usin great 
fears of Chatham.”—iv. 67. “ Find that 
the Dutch have made no motion since 
their taking Sheerness ; and the Duke 
of Albemarle writes that all is safe 
as to the great ships against any assault, 
the boom and chain being so fortified— 
which put my heart into great joy.”— 
iv. 68. 


But the joy is premature. 


“The news is come to Court of the 
Dutch breaking the chain at Chatham 
—which struck me tothe heart. And to 
Whitehall to hear the truth of it. And 
there going up the park stairs I did 
hear some lackeys speaking of sad news 
come to Court, saying there is hardly 
anybody in the Court but do look as 
if he cried.” “Hence where all our 
hearts do now ache; for the news is 
true that the Dutch have broke the 
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chain and burned our ships, and partic 
ularly the Royal Charles.”—iv. 69. 


Sir John Denhgm was pleased to 
put into rhymes, which he called 
poetry, instructions of a nature to 
inspire an artist to paint a picture 
to match :-— 

** Painter, let thine art describe a story 
Shaming our warlike island’s ancient 
glory ;” 


And that the painter may take 
courage, he is to represent the 
Dutch :— 

‘* Swift as our fears make them to Chat- 

ham sail, 

Through our weak line their fire-ships 
break their way, 

And our great ships unmanned become 
their prey. 

Then draw the fruit of our ill-managed 
court, 

At once our honour and our safety lost, 

Bury those bulwarks of our isle in smoke, 

While their thick flames the neighbour- 
ing country choke. 

The Charles escapes the raging element, 

To be with triumph into Holland sent, 

Where the glad people to the shore resort, 

They see their terror new become their 


sport.”’ 

But enough about the one occa- 
sion when hostile guns were heard 
in London. Let us recall the in- 
fluence of Holland on the destinies 
of Europe at a time when, instead 
of disgrace sung in dire doggerel, 
the triumphs of Marlborough were 
sung in the heroics of Addison. 
Let the place be Nimeguen, the old 
capital of Guelderland, the time 
1702, at the outbreak of the war 
of the Spanish succession. Before 
you take your railway ticket, it may 
be well to commit to memory 
that the place of your destination 
is in phonetic spelling Nidgmyginn ; 
and it may be as well to remember 
the same when the station is 
called out, Jest you be swept on to 
Utrecht. It may prove no consola- 
tion, if you have made arrangements 
for meeting your family, that the 
one is as memorable in the history 
of treaties as the other; and that, 
in fact, while the Nimeguen treaty 
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brought us little but troubles, that 
of Utrecht gave us Gibraltar and 
our footing in North America. 

The difficulties about getting 
breakfast—difficulties that threat- 
ened defeat—are fortunately over. 
You find that a herring, ever asso- 
ciated with the country you are in, 
is unknown. You at last alight on 
an omelet, but you must wait more 
than half an hour for the cooking 
of it. But when it comes it is a 
masterpiece, like a great snowball— 
all a richly-flavoured froth. With 
it, and a round bright scarlet cheese 
like a Brobdingnagian cherry, your 
heart is content. In the interval 
of doubt you have been thinking 
over the name of the hotel—or 
the “sluttery,” as phonetically an 
establishment as clean as a new 
sheet of paper is called. It is 
the Hotel Gheeratz—what faded 
recollection does that recall? Yes, 


it is the paternal name of him who 


was illustrious as Erasmus; and 
forthwith there rises before the men- 
tal eye that bronze statue at the end 
of the canal in Rotterdam, with the 
strange thin half-sarcastic half-zcal- 
ous face, carrying the type of ancient 
studious Dutch life into the centre 
of the turbulent bustle of the great 
quay, Let us walk up the narrow 
zigzag street, past the old stately 
statehouse, and then on the rampart, 
till we reach the top of a tall watch- 
tower. There see the rapid Waal, 
as the Rhine is called here, with its 
multitudinous shipping. A huge 
ferry-boat, or rather ship, sways like 
a pendulum from bank ‘to bank. 
Tt is chained to an anchor up the 
stream, and the touch of the helm, 
when it has reached either bank, 
makes it return to the other by a 
lateral motion. On the land side 
the bird’s-eye view may remind you 
of the apt name given to a kind of 
pebble often found in Scotland— 
the bastion agate. Wide over the 
land stretch the great earthworks 
of the old fortification, and in their 
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bosom is the town, like a small 
central nodule of the agate. These 
earthworks are not converted into 
ornamental grounds, as they might 
be, and thus a few morsels of them 
are let into the park, like pleasure- ° 

rounds of some suburban houses, 

t us descend into the ditches, 
There is no remnant of their mar- 
tial array save a morsel of a gabion 
sticking in the sod, as if Mars, in 
ascending from the earth, had left a 
fragment of his helmet. There are 
abundant flowers and some solid 
mushrooms. Nothing can breathe 
more of rural peace than the green 
mounds, vet had they been of old lit 
up by “ fires of death.” 

Little more than twenty years 
had elapsed since the treaty signed 
here had given poor Holland an 
interval of peace, when the war 
of the Spanish succession swept 
Europe. Here it made its actual 
beginning. The grasping King 
Louis had sworn by his gods that 
he would snatch from the Dutch 
the fair garden they had made for 
themselves out of slime and sand. 
He was to begin with Nimeguen. 
It was the gate not only of Holland, 
but leading through it by Zell into 
Germany. There was not a single 
cannon on these ramparts. The 
French made a dash on the town. 
The old soldier Athlone expected 
this, and he too was on his way for its 
defence with a small British force. 
It was a race, Athlone gaining by a 
few hundred yards; but Holland 
was saved, and presently the ram- 
= bristled with the cannon that 

ad been hidden in vaults. Such 
was the beginning of the great war. 

Having seen that the Dutch can 
hold a great card in any game of 
European war, let us see what 
manner of people they are, and 
whether on such an occasion they 
are likely to be for us or against us. 
I shall begin with the sayings of one 
who speaks about them from a cen- 
tury ago. Perhaps some of your 
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readers are so ignorant as not to 
recognise what I mean when I refer 
them to the Coltness Collection. 
Let me enlighten them by a slight 
anecdote. The late Lord Cock- 
burn mentioned once that a cele- 
brated statesman——now departed, as 
he himself is—told him how Jeff- 
rey and others were raving about a 
story of a beggar girl and her grand- 
father wandering about. This 
was the story of “Little Nell” 
in Dickens's ‘Old Curiosity Shop.’ 
The statesman had endeavoured in 
vain to read and enjoy it; but he 
was consoled for his disappointment 
by casually alighting on the Colt- 
ness Collection, containing as it 
did a tour in Holland by a saga- 
cious old Scotch lady, Mrs. Cal- 
derwood of Polton. From this, 
having already taken a brief passage 
from it, I offer the following speci- 
mens. Here we have Dutch mag- 
nificence :— 


“A Dutch hack is finer than any 
coach the King of Britain has—black 
japanned ground, with fine carved 
cornices round the windows, all upon 
the carriage, and on the wheels, all 
over gilt. The gentlemen’s coaches 
are still finer, all painted and japanned, 
and overlaid with coats of arms and 
cornets, as if they were all dukes and 
princes. They are all lined with 
flowered velvet, a gold or silver fringe 
round the coachman’s seat ; the finest 
liveries, quite covered over with pace- 
ments, more than any drummer ever 
you saw, broad-laced hats, and large 
shoulder-knots. The harness was of 
red turkey leather, with a great many 
fine buckles, double gilt. The horses’ 
manes are plet with scarlet or other 
colours of worsted binding. The reins 
are the same ; and the horse hasa large 
bob of a tassel at each ear, such as hang 
at a lady’s chair, the same tying up 
their tails sometimes, and a large top 
betwixt their ears. They sndlly are 
mares, which are very largely and finely 
shaped, very black, with long tails. 
They are so fat, so well kept, and 
clean - skinned, that they are the 
prettiest creatures ever I saw.” — 
Coltness Collection, p. 136. 
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Then in Rotterdam— 


“You see an innumerable quantity 
of ships and boats tontinually passing, 
and many pleasure-boats, on which the 
extravagant Dutch beaux lay out a 
vast deal of money. One of them I 
heard of had three sloops for his pleas- 
ure, of different sizes. The largest 
cost a thousand pounds sterling.”— 
Ibid., p. 138. 


Follows a sketch of Amsterdam : 


“There are some of the principal 
streets that from one end to the other 
are all fine houses, with gardens behind 
them ; and as you pass, each house has 
a large gate with panes of glass, 
through which you see the gardens 
behind, full of flowers and statues, 
with walks and parterres, all laid with 
shells of various colours, or pieces of 
glass, like birds’ eggs, of different 
colours, and laid in shapes which appear 
like a rary show-box when seen 
through the glass gate. In these 
houses are contained great estates in 
pictures, china, mirrors and marble, 
gildings, carvings, and statues and 
japanned works, besides silks, velvets, 
and embroidery.”—Ibid., p. 16. 


Let us see how important the 
herring had become :— 


“ Will you see how the Dutch her- 
ron-fishery always thrives, and how 
many bushes they have? But you 
must know that that affair of herron is 
like witchcraft here. The first herron 
that comes in are cured after a particu- 
lar manner. The French salt is re- 
fined here, and then sent out to cure 
the herron. Every town, or certain 
ships, are privileged by turns to bring 
home the first herron, which no sooner 
arrive than every man, woman, and 
child in Holland run upon them as if 
they were mad ; they will sell in the 
morning at half-a-crown apiece, and 
at night come down to threepence. 
The first herron arrived since I came 
here about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I was told one of the great 
burgomasters in this town sent for a 
couple, and sat up in his bed and ate 
them. It can be nothing but a sort of 
natural instinct that makes them be so 
run upon ; for it is observed no disease 
rages the time of the herron, and they 
cure everybody that is not well.” 
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It is perhaps a consolation to the 
old Scotswoman to have to say 
amidst all the magnificent and afflu- 
ent surroundings— 


“The thing I think the oddest about 
the Dutch is their appearance ; there 
are almost none of them have the look 
of gentlemen or ladies. The men are 
tolerable—they have the air of sober 
men of business; but for the ladies, 
they look like chambermaids, put on 
them what you please, and they dress 
very plain. A fine gilt coach will 
pass, and in it a chambermaid in her 
Sunday’s clothes, or an old, worn-out 
housekeeper ; and when you see them 
walking from church dressed, they 
are just like a lady from the country, 
who has not had on a hoop nora fan 
inher hand for twenty years, looking 
very prim, with her elbows into her 
sides, her two hands straight out 
before her, holding the fan out like- 
ways ,as if she was to red her way by 
it, hagheting as if she thought all 
her pitecots were coming off.” 


Yet another morsel ere I close 
the book—a book in the solemn 
gravity of its quarto dimensions 
scarcely giving promise of so genial 
an interior. In what follows, curi- 
osity and gossip are brightened up 
with some touches of sagacious 
philosophy :— 


“ The Dutch churches are very clean 
and pretty—some with marble, some 
with stone. They have very few seats 
fixed, and most people sit on chairs. 
This church is battered as full of 
escutcheons as the wall can hold. 
There is a fine organ in each; and in 
several, very pretty monuments of the 
Orange family, and of their great 
admirals—as De Ruiter, &c. I think 
they are the best set of reformers, for 
they have just keeped what they could 
afford and no more; and whim or 
fancy never governs the Dutch. A 
Sunday is very drollin Holland. They 
almost all wear black to go to church ; 
and you would take them for so many 
Seceders, they put on such a Sunday 
face,and waik as if they could not 
look up. No sooner is the sermon 
over, but they fall to feasting, drink- 
ing, and dancing. This was certainly 
not originally Presbyterian. But as 
their situation made all nations come 


amongst them, they could easily per 
ceive they could ‘not get a day, in 
which an was no work, keeped ina 
manner peculiar to themselves; so I 
suppose they thought it better to per- 
mit such things ae to let them be 
done by way of sin—which, to be sure, 
was right, for when folks came to 
think light of the sin, they soon think 
light of others; and you see in all 
penitent confessions that breach of 
Sunday was the first thing loosened 
their conscience. 

“The Dutch folks are very solid 
and rational. They are not the people 
I would like to live among, by their 
appearance. But one must admire 
them for their solidity, industry, and 
painstaking in everything, and for the 
latitude’ they give to everybody to 
follow their own way. They have no 
notion of what we call whity whaty ’ 
nor can they, I find, comprehend one’s 
being undetermined. Though they 
have no vivacity, yet I think they are 
smart, and smarter a great deal than 
the English—that is, more uptaking.” 


Mrs. Calderwood is more partial 
to the Dutch than to her English 
neighbours. But it must not be for- 
gotten that she was born in the 
days when her countrymen stil re- 
membered the long chapter of na- 
tional wrongs inflicted on them by 
“the auld enemies from England. » 
Her prejudices took some grotesque 
shapes—as where she held that the 
cows of Scotland were more intelli- 
gent than those of England, because 
“an English cow does not see an- 
other spot than where she feeds, 
and has as little intelligence as the 
people ; whereas with us there are 
few places which does not hang on 
the side of a hill, by which means 
the cattle see what is above and 
below them.”—P. 136. 

The reader of such passages can 
easily understand that—as the editor 
of the diary tells us about her do- 
mestic influence—“ Mr. Calderwood 
appears to have been an easy, in- 
dolent man, with very indifferent 
health, who, having discovered in 
his wife superior qualifications for 
the conduct of family affairs, de- 
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volved upon her the whole manage- 
ment of his concerns.” It is not so 
easy to understand how the sturdy- 
minded woman was the sister of a 
man who had made an arrangement 
with a personal friend that which- 
ever of them died first should in the 
spirit visit the other in a certain 
garden ; and the lady’s brother, be- 
ing the survivor, was deeply dis- 
appointed and provoked that the 
ghost of his friend did not fulfil 
the promise made in the flesh.* 

Mrs. Calderwood’s estimate of the 
plebeianism of the Dutch is measured 
by elements long forgotten,—hoops, 
fans, powder, and pomatum on the 
female side; periwigs and small- 
clothes on the male. The Dutch 
are a signally conservative people, 
with little of the social restlessness 
of our own race, ever rising and 
falling. Their “common people” 
grow rich without altering their 
ways or abandoning their peasant 
costume. In Rotterdam last year I 
had a good opportunity of seeing 
crowds of peasant women in cos- 
tame, for it was the time of the fair. 
There stood before me a consider- 
able phalanx of these nymphs, just 
deposited by train or steamer. I 
was about to ask the way to the 
fair; but I bethought me that these 
women were going thither, and I may 
follow them. They were not corpu- 
lent, but certainly large, with a deal 
of “ wecht,” as we say in Scotland 
—thoroughly clean and respectable- 
looking, both young andold. But 
it was destined that they were not 
to guide me. They stopped sud- 
denly, grunting away to each other 
with great power and rapidity in 
their rough Teutonic, and, I regret 
to say, the end of their conference 
was that they suddenly turned to 
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the left and were all engulfed in 
a .body into a gin-palace. That 
they are not above the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world I had 
further evidence at the fair, where 
I saw the exact duplicates of those 
I had left behind mounted on 
merry-go-rounds, and solemnly en- 
joying themselves in all their finery 
of golden blinkers, and those mys- 
teriously projecting horns in the 
shape of screws. 

I hope I am not given to any 
irreverent amount of inquisitive- 
ness about feminine costume, but 
I certainly have felt a mechanical 
curiosity as to the means by which 
those blinkers and screws are af- 
fixed to the head; and it was my 
fortune, on the eve of the fair, to 
have that curiosity gratified. Ina 
steamer close to the quay about a 
dozen of them were sitting with 
their heads not two feet from my 
eyes. The sun was shining full on 
these heads, so as to penetrate the 
gauze of their large caps, and then 
I perceived that each head was en- 
cased in a glittering brazen helmet. 
What will not the female frame 
endure for fashion’s sake ! . 

Sis John Skene, the great lawyer, 
alike the Coke and the Lyttleton of 
Scotland, was called by his friend 
Sir James Melville a “ stout. man— 
like a Dutchman.” But why this 
should have been, as Sir James 
urged, a reason for sending him as 
ambassador to Denmark, seems 
about as illogical as the celebrated 
equivalent about speaking French 
and playing on the German flute. 
I never saw any corpulent people 
among the Dutch—none of the levi- 
athan conglomerates of turtle and | 
turbot to be beheld in London— 
not even the abdominal globularity 





* The brother was Sir James Stuart of Coltness, sometimes called ‘‘ The father 


of political economy.” 


The book called ‘The Coltness Collection’ was edited 


by a genial scholar, whose too early death left a blank in the world—James 
Dennistoun of Dennistoun, the author of ‘Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino.’ 
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that the Parisian sometimes carries 
on his spindle-shanks, nor the un- 
healthy flabbiness of the German. 
Any Dutch gentlefolks I have seen 
generally had the air of what we 
eall high-breeding—slender, clean 
made, with good features, and 
healthy colour in the cheeks. I 
have not recently seen any gentle- 
woman in the old costurae; but 
some thirty years ago one might see 
young beauties, their vermilion 
complexions bedded in large golden 
blinkers and other articles of jewel- 
lery, hovering about in picture- 
galleries and other places of resort. 
I remember the contrast they made 
to a vision I carried with me from 
a hospice in the Oberland—a large 
coarse-faced old woman, in the 


fairy costume of a Titania, bearing 
to the table @héte a great roasted 
sir'oin as greasy as herself. 

I am inclined to sympathise in the 
doubt expressed by Mrs. Calderwood 


as to whether the Dutch would be 
pleasant folks to live with. I take it, 
they are not of a conformable char- 
acter. I remember a party of us 
who had come down from Germany, 


wearing a kind of straw hat preva- . 


lent in the upper territories of the 
Rhine, getting mobbed on account 
of these saihe hats in Amsterdam. 
Last year I saw a visible risibility 
in Arnheim, evidently directed to a 
German student’s cap worn by me. 
I went back, to my inn and’ put on 
a Shabbyish London-made hat, and 
that hat was spontaneously greeted 
with something like reverence 
that was exacted towards the hat of 
Gesler. 

There are many incompatibilities 
between the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans. That of mere physical 
cleanliness is expressively marked 
by Philip de Comines as a feature 
of the fifteenth century. When- 
ever you cross the frontier and 
enter Cleve, you pass at once out 
of spotless purity into filth. In 
this transit there are other symp- 
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toms of unfusibility between the 
Dutchman and the German.  I[p 
one day I had my luggage twice 
examined more strictly than it had 
been throughout weeks of travelling 
among various nations. Having to 
go by railway from Nimeguen to 
Maestricht, I passed through a cor- 
ner of Cleve, and there was an ex- 
amination on entering German terri- 
tory, and another on returning to 
Dutch territory. Surely if there 
were a good understanding between 
neighbours, this might be avoided. 
Among civilised communities, 
the Dutch are the most accomplish- 
ed traders—the Germans prehaps 
the clumsiest. [n answer to this, 
perhaps you may point to the Ger- 
mans who are settling in the Eng- 
lish large towns—chiefly Manchester 
and Liverpool—and there making 
great fortunes. But this phenom- 
enon is accounted for by the fact that 
these enterprising spirits have no 
opportunity for the exercise of their 
ambition and enterprise among their 
sluggish neighbours at home. There 
is a timidity that makes the Ger- 
man loath to cast his money on the 
waters if there is the slightest pos- 
sibility that it, may be lest there. 
He is ready to sell, but not to buy. 
Perhaps some British travellers may 
have had experience of this tendency 
in the wine districts, as I have had. 
It takes the shape of persecutiop to 
invest in the native liquid. Last 
year, just on parting from a genial 
fellow -townsman who is a great 
oriental scholar—we met on the 
banks of the Rhine by one of the 
happy accidents that brighten the 
wandering life—I was harassed 
for a couple of hours by one who 
reminded me of those frightful 
advertisements which propose to 
enlist young men of “ indomitable 
energy and perseverance” in can- 
vassing for the sale of a new and 
popular work. He was a gentleman 
with large estates, and sold his own 
wine to the consumer when he could. 
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He brought his ledger with him to 
show the extent of his business. 
When I expressed myself satisfied 
with my present Jot in giving a 
profit to a respectable wine merchant 
for the saving of personal trouble, 
he endeavoured to convince me that 
such an arrangement was an in- 
justice to the producer. In the end, 
he expressed some anxiety about an 
Irish parchaser whom he had the 
satisfaction of largely supplying, 
but who did not yet appear to have 
fulfilled his part of the transaction. 
The name and title was something 
like Sir Lucius O’Phlamery of 
Castle Phlumery, but I had not the 
good fortune to enjoy the acquaint- 
ance of that illustrious person. It 
occurred to me that if my tormentor 
paid his harassing attentions to 
many of the countrymen of Sir 
Lucius, he ‘might get a large stock 
of his commodity taken out of his 
hands without an equivalent being 
placed in them. And if such re- 
sults should teach him and others 
of his kind to abandon the practice 
of harassing natives of the United 
Kingdon at large, it would be a 
gracious and characteristic service, 
wherein Ireland might show a 
noble oblivion of the many wrongs 
she has suffered at the hands of 
Britain. 

On the whole, I think it likely, 
looking at compatibilities and in- 
compatibilities, that in the case of a 
great European quarrel, the Dutch 
would join with us rather than with 
Germany. But the one argument 
most conclusive of all to this end 
is, that helping Germany means an- 
nexation, while helping us is help- 
ing the friend and protector. It 
was not always so in the old days 
when Holland was our rival, and 
our bitter and dangerous rival. 
How dangerous she was may be 
found treated at great length in the 
naval essays of Sir William Mon- 
son, printed in Churchill's great 
collection of travels. He urges that 
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if we are not altogether to conquer 
Holland, we must at all events take 
possession of a material guarantee ; 
and he pitches on Flushing as the 
proper place to be occupied by us, 
describing at length how we are to 
proceed in attacking that swampy 
province. His tracts were not in- 
tended, it will be observed, for im- 
mediate publication, so that the 
Dutch did not know the danger 
they were in. Thus would Flush- 
ing have been an addition to those 
small strong British possessions 
dotted over the world, so useful for 
the service both of our fleets and 
merchant shipping. Lord Palmer- 
ston used to call them sentry-boxes, 
but perhaps they might more aptly 
be termed police stations. We have 
Aden, Malta, Gibraltar, and Heligo- 
land. They are in some respects 
like a group of chessmen: though 
steady in their places, their relative 
power and importance shift with 
the events that shift the relations 
to each other of the Powers of 
Europe. Who would have pre- 
dicted that a day might come when 
Heligoland might be a more im- 
portant item among our places of 
defence than even Gibraltar? Then 
there is that noble group of sentry- 
boxes or stations, the Channel Isl- 
ands. Cherbourg was the spectre 
that frightened us into a careful 
reorganisation of our forts there, 
and a complexity of precautions 
against surprise or force. We have 
spent a deal of money on these fort- 
resses, and Cherbourg is as innocent 
of any offence towards us or ours 
as Cyprus is. Half a century will 
elapse ere there is again danger 
there. Let us not grudge, however, 
what we have done to posterity ; 
and in the meantime, what if all 
our power concentrated in the Chan- 
nel Islands should enable us some 
day to send an army to protect 
France from annihilation ? 

It was said—we don’t vouch for 
the truth of the thing—that when 
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the Germans got possession of the 
equipments of the defeated French, 
they found an ample supply of 
maps, plans, and directions for 
penetrating into Germany, but none 
to give any aid in a retreat back 
through France. With us the 
corresponding characteristics take 
an opposite character. How often 
do we hear of the possibility, or 
even probability, of Hermann 
marching to London? but who gives 
utterance to a whisper of Britannia 
marching to Berlin? Of course 
there is nothing further from our 
thoughts than an attempt to per- 
form such a feat as a spontaneous 
act. The man who should contem- 
plate it would be socially adjudged 
to be a lunatic. Buta war is that 
great exterminator of all prejudices 
and traditions and general ideas, 
that renders all things that are 
physically possible also morally 
possible. It will not fit us in pro- 
jecting a journey to the moon, but 
it may render a march to Berlin an 
act of wise precaution or even a 
necessity. 

In Queen Anne's wars our 
soldiers had as easy access to Ger- 
many through Holland as any one 
province of Germany had to another. 
They were as much at home among 
the Dutch as among their own 
countrymen, Then perhaps Den- 
mark is not so much beholden to 
Prussia that she would sternly 
refuse us a path through her terri- 
tory. The path that way is still 
more open—in fact there is scarce 
u hedge or ditch to interrupt an 
army marching to Berlin. The 
defenceless nature of those plains 
makes one absolutely nervous as in 
sympathetic interest about some one 
in peril ; and you are ever reminded 
by the strong barns of the granges 
and the heavily-stanchioned win- 
dows, that the soldier has already 
beenan unwelcome guest there. 

One would scarcely desire the 
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thing to come to pass; but there is 
no doubt that fighting in our en. 
closed grounds on any great scale 
would afford a new precedent in 
warfare, and an opportunity for 
original tactics. Even in the great 
lmttle of Waterloo the contest round 
the smal] chateau of Hougomont is 
full of intense separate interests, 
We have had at home some instances 
of fighting among enclosures, but of 
small dimensions. There was one at 
Worcester, and two at Preston, 
upwards of sixty years separated 
from each other—Cromwell gaining 
the one, and the army sent from 
England to suppress the affair of the 
15 the other. In the affair at 
Clifton, in their retreat from Derby, 
the Highlanders of the ’45 escaped 
apparently by less than half an 
hour—escaped absolute extinction, 
by getting among enclosures. Op 
the other hand, the English troops 
at Prestonpans mismanaged the 
possession of enclosures. They got 
entangled among them, so that they 
could not form for charging, and 
were pushed against the walls and 
slaughtered. It was a mistake of 
the same kind on a larger scale by 
the French and Bavarians that 
made our victory at Blenheim s 
complete. More than twenty thon- 
sand mep were comfortably packed 
into a village where they effectually 
barricaded themselves, waiting im 
safety for their opportunity. At a 
moment preposterously unconform- 
able to the calculations of a com- 
mander trained in all the rules of 


-war, they found themselves sur- 


rounded by an enemy flushed with 
success in other parts of the field. 
They could neither assail that 
enemy nor could they get out, 
whether to fight or to run away. 
Having a prejudice against being 
pounded to a jelly by cannon-balls 
and crashing houses, there was con- 
sequently no alternative for them 
but an unconditional surrender. 
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SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS. . 


We are safe in saying that specu- 
lative investors have seldom had 
more disastrous experiences than 
lately, and we should be sorry to 
hazard any reassuring predictions as 
to what may be awaiting them in 
the immediate future. We are 
aware that it is the habit to speak 
of them as a class who are entitled 
to little sympathy; as publicans 
who were born to point a moral for 
the satisfaction of moneyed Phari- 
sees, Whenever tuey are caught 
ina squall on the stream as the 
tide of fortune sets against them— 
while they are tossing their damaged 
property overboard, or clinging to 
its dangerous dead-weight in immi- 
nent peril of swamping altogether 
—they are howled at by the onlook- 
ers who are standing safe on the 
shore or have been paddling ankle- 
deep in the shallows. That the 
old proverb of “ Fools and their 
money” is perpetually finding fresh 
illustrations is a fact we are not 
concerned to deny ; and we should 
be glad if the offenders who has- 
- tened to be unrighteously rich 
came more swiftly and invariably 
to well-merited retribution. But 
we have at least as little sympathy 
with the uncharitable denunciation 
of those who have been removed 
beyond reach of temptation, or who 
pride themselves virtuously on the 
unreasoning timidity that would be 
the bane of all action and enter- 
prise. The parable of the talent in 
the napkin applies as forcibly to 
commercial and financial Europe in 
the nineteenth century as to agri- 
cultural Syria in the beginning of 
the first. The rayah of Hindustan 
who builds his rupees into the mud 
walls of his hovel; the French 
peasant who invests his five-franc 
pieces in the thatch of his cottage 
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or among the roots of his cabbage- 
beds, may live on rice or maize, as 
the case may be, and go jogging 
along from the cradle to the grave 
as mildly useful members of society. 
But what would become of the 
movement of the world if everybody 
were to imitate their passive pru- 
dence ? and we should remember in 
fairness that there are conditions of 
existence where bare necessities are 
only to be obtained by running a 
risk of falling back on charity. 
There are men who delight in 
excitement for its own sake, and who 
would never be content in the 
repose of the lotus-eater, for all the 
lusciousness of the insidious fruit or 
the soothing -languor of the drowsy 
atmosphere. But most people, if 
they might choose their lots, would 
undoubtedly elect to be landed to 
the lips or “consolled up to the 
eyes ;” to be blessed with such a 
superabundance of riches, that they 
should be practically relieved of 
their accompanying cares. There 
are very few who are so fortunate, 
and perhaps the number is relatively 
diminishing. For although great 
fortunes are becoming far more com- 
mon, and although they are rolled 
up with arapidity which would have 
seemed fabulous to the plodding 
toilers of former generations, yet 
habits of profuse expenditure have 
been increasing even faster. Great 
noblemen, with half-a-dozen costly 
seats or as many domains, in as 
many counties, unless they are hap- 
py enough to be the possessors of 
deposits of coal or veins of metal, 
find themselves eclipsed in display 
by ostentatious nouveaux riches. 
They may despise these new men, 
and yet all the same they are goaded 
on to a race of competition in which 
the pace every year becomes mere 
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distressing. Mortgages of land- 
owners are accumulating in unsus- 
pected quarters, while industrial 
millionaires may be sinking their 
incomings in expenditure, instead 
of placing them away in an insur- 
ance fund against the vicissitudes 
of their business. As for the 
old-fashioned squires with their 
moderate rent-rolls, they find them- 
selves nowhere nowadays, if they 
are once possessed by the demon of 
fashion. The railway tempts them 
up to town for the season, to cramp 
themselves in some third-class resi- 
dence in Belgravia or Mayfair; to 
cee themselves Jost in the crowds that 
lock their carriage-wheels in crushes 
in the parks and throng the suites 
of modern reception rooms. Hered- 
itary acres, descent, and high con- 
nections have their influence still ; 
but apart from brilliant talents, 
money is becoming the essential 
requisite to achieving an average 
social success. If you are to hold 
your own, you must make a certain 
show, and do to others in the way 
of hospitality as you would that 
others should do unto you. The dis- 
play and the hospitality cost more 
and more every year, while society 
grows more exactiug in its demands 
on the habits and purses of its mem- 
bers. As fortunes are made faster 
and faster, as incomes are dissipated 
more and more furiously, an im- 
pulse is given to extravagance 
which reacts on the remotest par- 
ishes, and makes the quietest people 
conscious of the pressure, when it 
does not send them staggering to 
the wall. It is not only that if 
you strive to cut such a figure in 
the world as your father did before 
you, you must make up your mind 
to spend as much again. But if 
you are to have sound security for 
the sums that would have yielded 
you a decent competence in the 
last generation, it can only be at 
the cost of sacrifices and self-re- 


straint, and very possibly of actual 
privation. 

No doubt those moneyed Phari- 
sees we have alluded to may ob- 
ject, with a stern show of justice, 
that the circumstance of your be- 
ing straitened or poverty - stricken 
makes it the more incumbent upon 
you to be pradent : that if there is so 
little of a margin left between you 
and destitution, it is positively dis- 
honest running any risks ; and that 
in such cases, more than any other, 
the coat should be cut according to 
the cloth, But what if the cloth, 
when you have cut it, and patched 
it, and dragged at it, will barely 
serve the purposes of decency? 
while you see those who are nearest 
and dearest to you shivering 
in scanty raiment upon short com- 
mons. To drop metaphor, we can 
esaily conceive of instances where 
some amount of calculated impru- 
dence may appear a duty. Takea 
mother who has been left a widow 
with £5000 and a rising family. 
“Put your money safely away in 
the funds; it would be sheer in- 
sanity to do anything else with it,” 
says one friend of the family whom 
she asks for advice as to its dis- 
posal; and he steps complacently 
into his carriage and is driven smil- 
ingly away. Another gentleman, a 
shade less scrupulous, is disposed 
to admit of first-class railway de- 
bentures, although he takes care to 
dwell on possible fluctuations to 
the extent of two or three per cent. 
Very good! The lady acts on the 
advice of one or the other. But 
she finds that with her £150 to 
£220, she is not only embarrassed 
as to providing food, clothing, and 
houseroom for her growing family, 
but that she is compromising their 
future beyond remedy, from better 
fortunes. She is falling out of the 
circle of family acquaintance where 
her boys would be likely to find 
helpful friends and her girls to 
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make happy marriages. She is 
unable to give them the education 
indispensable to their taking advan- 
tage of future opportunities. If 
she is to persevere in pinching, 
she condemns them to sink to an 
inferior grade of life, unless some- 
thing in the nature of a miracle 
come to save them. So, sorely 
against the grain, and at first in 
mortal apprehension, she has 
recourse to some of those more 
highly-priced stocks which are the 
refuge of the widow, the clergyman, 
and the reckless. ‘Ten to one she 
acts thus with her eyes open; per- 
haps she may morbidly exaggerate 
the risks she runs, and it is not the 
fault of her family advisers if she 
does not. But the clouds that hang 
over the future begin to dissipate, 
as the shadows are lifted from her 
everyday life. Cheerfulness and 
serenity are restored to the little 
household, now that the heart of 
its mistress does not jump into her 
mouth at each rattle of the knocker 
or each peal of the bell. Now that 
she can afford them occasionally a 
fly, or a dress, or a bit of ribbon, 
the girls can be indulged in a little 
innocent gaiety; she sees them 
merry and light-hearted once more, 
instead of being insensibly embit- 
tered with the life that had scarcely 
begun for them. The boys are sent 
to a decent school, with a fair chance 
of gaining exhibitions, and getting 
on so as to be able to retrieve their 
position and lend a helping hand to 
their sisters. She may have been 
foolish in changing her investments. 
She may even feel bitter reproach 
and remorse when shie is caught in 
some panic that suspends her inter- 
est and dissipates her principal. 
Yet she may be excused for having 
congratulated herself on her wis- 
dom during those critical years of 
sunshine, when a doubled income 
brought her unspeakable relief, giv- 
ing her family the advantages day 
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after day that subsequent misfor- 
tunes can scarcely deprive them of. 

That is no doubt an extreme case ; 
but similar argunients apply with 
more or less force to innumerable 
other people, who, if they do come 
to trouble in the end, may at least 
plead extenuating circumstances. 
Then there is the great class who 
are thoughtless and somewhat 
greedy, and the predestined prey 
of promoters—victims who swim 
together in shoals like herrings, to 
be swooped down on by the cor- 
morants of the Stock Exchange. 
Many of those who prove the great- 
est fools financially, are intelligent 
or even eminent in their own walks 
of life. Lawyers and doctors whose 
children have formed exaggerated 
ideas of their means, and whose 
wives will insist on setting up 
their carriages, go in for sleeping 
partnerships in banks and credit 
companies, although their utmost 
experience of the business they em- 
bark in has been the drawing of | 
cheque or the paying in of fees. 
Young officers with a thousand or 
so besides their pay, sensible enough 
not to tamper with the principal of 
their little patrimonies, have been in 
the habit of lending it to the Sultan 
or the Khedive, and luxuriating in 
the rate of iuterest that indicated a 
remote danger. And we understand 
that Spanish stocks and second-rate 
South American loans have been 
exceedingly popular securities with 
retired butlers and superanauated 
ladies’-maids, whose savings have 
gone beyond the account at the 
savings bank. These worthy people 
see glimpses of Golcondas in stocks 
that are so low that they must cer- 
tainly be cheap, since they promise 
their purchaser thirty per cent for 
his money. 

And it must be remembered, after 
all, that in this seductive lottery of 
the Stock Exchange there are nearly 
as many prizes as blanks. Could 
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men distinguish between what is 
sound and what is rotten by some 
light of supernatural revelation, 
they might stick to remunerative 
speculations, which are sufficiently 
legitimate, and will be carried out 
safely to the end. The averagely well- 
informed Englishman, had he seen 
anything to choose between Chili 
and Peru when they came first into 
our markets as borrowers, would pro- 
bably have given the preference to 
the latter, in memory of the famous 
mines of Potosi. No doubt the 
ceriginal prospectuses in either case 
were equally enticing. As matter 
of fact at the present moment, 
Chilian 5 per cents stand steadily 
at something like 80; while Peru- 
vians have had “the bottom knocked 
out of them” by the subsidence of 
the guano deposits, and have been 
bandied between bears and bulls 
till they have fallen to fluctuate be- 
tween 10 and 15. Take our home 
joint-stock banks. Those in Scot- 
_ land, and many of the leading provin- 
cial establishments in England, are 
quoted at steady and enormous 
premiums ; while the moderate rate 
of interest on their shares at cur- 
rent prices, shows the serene confid- 
ence that is felt in their manage- 
ment. In London, original holders 
in the “ London and Westminster,” 
the “ London and County,” and the 
* London and Joint-Stock,” in spite 
of such occasional indiscretions as 
have opened too liberal credits to 
the Cellies and the Liardis, might 
plume themselves with reason on 
their foresight and judgment. Yet 
many similar associations, launched 
under almost equally promising 
auspices, came to the ground with 
a crash in the great collapse of 1866. 
There are numerous industrial un- 
dertakings in the English counties, 
working under limited liability, but 
never quoted on the metropolitan 
share-lists, which have regularly 
been paying their fortunate share- 
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holders from 20 to 40 per cent, and 
which seem liable to nothing more 
serious than such vicissitudes in 
trade as may press upon the steadi- 
est-going linen-draperor grocer. At 
the same time, it is impossible to 
surmise how many others, appar- 
ently as plausible, have turned out 
to be failures or swindles. People 
must invest, but they must form 
their own opinion on statements 
aud statistics which may be as 
honest as they seem, or which may 
conceal or distort the most material 
facts. Damaging disclosures have 
made it evident enough that the 
names of those sponsors who pro. 
mise and vow in prospectuses, and 
on boards of direction, offer no sort 
of reliable guarantee. Yet, with. 
out more or less venturesome spee- 
ulations of the kind, what would 
become of the prosperity of the 
country? although it is true that 
we should not be troubled with the 
disposal of these floods of surplus 
economies which have long ago 
overflowed the surest channels of in- 
vestment. Individuals may choose 
according to their necessities or 
their temperaments; but many of 
them must be forced into partner- 
ships in concerns which they can 
only judge by appearances, and 
which they are practically powerless 
to influence. So far as the ques 
tion of caution is concerned, it may 
come to much the same in the end, 
whether they Jend their money toa 
dozen of respectable gentlemen who 
undertake the administration of 
some native enterprise, or whether 
they advance it on the guarantee of 
some foreign Government, that pro- 
fesses the intention of developing 
its resources, and which has every 
interest in paying its way. It isa 
question of deciding on the capacity 
of the administration or the solvency 
of the borrower. If investors act 
on an impulse or suffer themselves 
to be deceived, they must pay the 
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penalty, like the tradesman . who 
sets up in business and is unfortu- 
nate enough to make bad debts. 
But the sentiment of acquisition 
that makes so many victims, is a 
healthy and natural one all the same, 
when kept within proper limits. 

We believe that in these observa- 
tions, we have only done common 
justice to a class of people who are 
often unfairly judged and _ harsh- 
ly condemned ; while they suffer 
severely for indiscretions which 
are frequently rather their misfor- 
tune than their fault. But we 
should be sorry if we laid ourselves 
open to the imputation of indirectly 
encouraging reckless ventures, since 
it is our very object to point out that 
tue choice of investments with ele- 
ments of risk is yearly becoming 
more delicate and dangerous. It is 
certain that they will be sought after 
more eagerly than ever, so soon 
as we are in the swing of the 
next reaction from abject apprehen- 
sion to sanguine assurance. But 
when the more reflecting of would- 
be investors survey their present 
position and their prospects, how 
sadly must the contrast strike them 
with the markets they were in the 
habit of dealing in! Who would 
have imagined that the sunny 
dreams of twenty or five-and-twenty 
years ago, which for a time seemed 
ripening into golden fruition, were 
really for the most part mere mock- 
ing illusions? As financial history 
is always repeating itself, it may 
be worth while glancing back in a 
hasty retrospect, even at the risk 
of repeating a too familiar tale. 
Twenty years ago the Crimean war 
had cleared the political atmosphere, 
and the treaty which has been torn 
up during the Liberal tenure of the 
Foreign Office, seemed the pledge 
of a period of unruffled peace. The 
industries and the commerce that 
had been temporarily paralysed were 
everywhere reviving. “ Limited 
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liability” was the talisman that re- 
commended joint-stock enterprise to 
the million, and henceforth every- 
body was to partitipate with safety 
and profit in these highly lucrative 
undertakings that had hitherto been 
monopolised by capitalists. Rail- 
ways were being laid all over the 
world, and coal and iron companies 
were being multiplied to provide 
the rails that were being forged for 
foreign customers in English fur- 
naces with English fuel. Whether 
those lines were to link together 
the populous Continental towns that 
had hitherto only communicated by 
the vetturino and the eilwagen— 
whether they were to open up the 
Russian steppes or the South Ameri- 
can pampas—to traverse the frozen 
forests of Canada—to transcend the 
Balkan or tunnel the Andes—it was 
statistically demonstrated that their 
success was assured; and English- 
men were eagerly availing them- 
selves of the privilege of supply- 
ing the lion’s share of the capital. 
Everything was being carried out by 
co-operation. Contractors who had 
bid for concessions and obtained 
them, sold the goodwill of their 
connections for a handsome sum, 
and developed straightway into full- 
blown corporations. Rival lines 
of shipping companies ran steam 
or sailing packets on unfamiliar 
routes across every ocean; and 
heaven-forsaken ports, lying in dan- 
gerous roadsteads, among fever- 
stricken lagoons, found themselves 
figuring suddenly, to their extreme 
surprise, as the salubrious outposts 
of tropical Paradises that awaited 
development under the coming 
immigration. 

Though the outbreak of the 
American war disturbed those 
dreams of the new millennium, to 
many of us in the beginning the war 
was an unmixed blessing. The clos- 
ing of the Southern cotton ports, the 
ravages of the Alabama and her 
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consorts among North American 
merchantmen, gave an enormous 
impulse to the English shipping 
trade. While we were fiercely 
abused at Washington as unfairly 
favouring the Svath, our coal-owners 
and metal-manufacturers were ac- 
tively supplying the Northern bel- 
ligerents with material of war, which 
was sent over to them in English 
bottoms. The shares of all these 
commercial and industrial under- 
takings ran up fast in spite of the 
rise in wages of workpeople and 
seamen, which employers could well 
afford to pay. Domestic trade was 
never brisker; and it would have 
been well for some of us had the im- 
pulse communicated to our prosper- 
ity been confined to England. But 
our great dependency of Hindustan 
was to profit even more. A rush 
of English capital was attracted 
thither, to flow back again almost 
as fast in handsome dividends; and 
for the first time it seemed as if the 
mythical wealth of the Indies was 
about to turn to a reality. Sea 
Island cotton was out of the market 
for the time—Surats and Dhollerah 
were to have it all their own way. 
With cheap native labour, the cul- 
tivation must infallibly pay enor- 
mously, and might be indefiniteiy 
increased. If the quality was 
scarcely all that could be desired, at 
least it was highly susceptible of 
improvement. Everybody believed 
as if there could not be a doubt that 
this blissful state of things must 
be permanent ; that if the American 
combatants did not exterminate 
each other, at all events with the 
emancipation of the negro, the fa- 
mous American cotton-fields must 
be given over to the alligators and 
mosquitoes, 

Many sanguine speculators have 
reason to curse their passing con- 
nection with the financiers of 
Bombay. The city was to be the 
commercial Mecca of the new dis- 
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pensation, and every one who had 
anything to do with the Indian 
trade, began to turn their eyes to. 
wards jit. Parsees vied with Eng- 
lish merchants in the vastness and 
audacity of their conceptions. The 
palaces they reared for their dwell- 
ings, the blocks they covered with 
their warehouses, were the visible 
symbols of the wealth they had at 
call. Everything they touched was 
turning to lacs of rupees; and as 
fast as they extended their credit, 
they discounted it by inviting fresh 
advances of capital. The state of 
seciety in moneyed circles there re- 
minded one of the Paris of the 
faubourgs and boulevards under the 
Empire. Every one was buying, 
and selling and canvassing eager- 
ly for good things, notwithstand- 
ing the height of the thermome- 
ter. Civilians of the highest stand- 
ing, soldiers who had been laying 
by money while holding political 
appointments, judges, _ barristers, 
clerks, shopkeepers, residents in 
England with old Indian connec- 
tions who had _ had stars set against 
their names in the books of the old 
Company—all made haste to realise 
that they might have their part 
in the new El Dorado. Men in 
the most exalted places set the 
example, giving substantial proofs 
of their boundless faith in grand 
harbour and reclamation schemes. 
Gas, water, building, burying, and 
body-burning companies, had only 
to ask and to have. Every appli- 
eant could not be made happy; s0 
the mauia of speculation, taking a 
Protean variety of forms, spread 
over the country districts into the 
other presidencies. The jungle was 
cleared from the slopes of the Hima- 
Jaya and Nileherries, to be replaced 
with blooming tea-gardens; and 
companies sent managers to admin- 
ister great estates among their newly- 
acquired coffee plantations of Cey- 
lon and Mysore. Above all, there 
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came the schemes of irrigation and 
canalisation that were to combine 
philanthropy with marvellous re- 
turns, and bring cheap water car- 
riage to the door of each peasant in 
provinces that had been saved from 
famine and inundation. 

This sudden excitement in the 
East naturally reacted on England. 
People were in a way to become 
capitalists who had seldom owned 
a score of rupees, and there was an 
obvious demand for fresh banking 
facilities. The many new Anglo. 
Indian banking companies saw their 
shares on the rise with rapidly ad- 
vancing premiums simultaneously 
with the appearance of the prospec- 
tuses. Allotments were as good as 
enclosures of bank-notes if you chose 
to send them into the markets. But 
few were imprudent enough to eat 
their wh2at in the ear and anticipate 
the future of a valuable property. 
Nothing then paid better than 
those Indian banks, There seemed 


no limit to the expansion of their 
principal and dividends, and the 


most cautious shareholders were 
reassured by regular additions to 
their reserve funds. The shares of 
some of the older of them had gone 
to three or four times the original 
value; but there still seemed room 
for all, and the young competitors 
assured themselves a profitable. start 
by the names they paraded on their 
bonds. Their directors were men 
who had made themselves a notoriety 
for riches—thanks to the extent of 
their miscellaneous engagements and 
the number of variously-shaped irons 
they had thrust into the hottest of 
the fire. It would have been heresy 
to hint in a community so univer- 
sally interested in inflating prices, 
that all this marvellous prosperity 
might be as ephemeral as the cir- 
cumstances that had originated it 
Were unexpected — that reckless 
competition offering a premium on 
rotten business was making a trying 
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ordeal inevitable in any case. Con- 
fidence was contagious, and the un- 
wonted energy and the success of 
these lucky Indiahs stimulated the 
emulation of the English public in 
a variety of shapes. Many cities 
out of London, at home and in the 
colonies, were imitating the example 
of Bombay, although they might 
be following it at a modest dis- 
tance. Every society of any pre- 
tensions was becoming more or less 
deeply interested in trade, and for 
the first time in their industrial his- 
tory it really appeared as if the 
English were turning into a nation 
of shopkeepers. 

These were merry and most lucra- 
tive times, when, dispose as you 
might of your money, it must al- 
most infallibly multiply ; and many 
a man who is now ruined, disgraced, 
or impoverished, or sorely embar- 
rassed over the disposition of the 
wrecks of his property, may well 
recall them with a sigh. But it is 
a common phase of financial experi- 
ence, though so few seem to lay it 
to heart, that every mania is breed- 
ing a panic, and that each period of 
undiscriminating confidence is the 
invariable precursor of a collapse. 
The worst of it is, that investors 
suffer not only directly but in- 
directly, since in the general dis- 
appointment and alarm the sound- 
est ideas are unjustly discredited ; 
while institutions that should be 
stable must pay for the follies of 
the reckless rivals that have been 
running them hard. It is only 
comparatively lately that the most 
flourishing of our English railways 
have begun to overcome the pre- 
judices created against railway pro- 
perty by the lavishness, carelessness, 
and corruption of so many of the 
original promoters. And the sharp 
panic of the spring of 1866, awak- 
ening many people to the perception 
of facts which should have been 
perfectly plain to them all along, 
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sent them from one extreme to &n- 
other. It was discovered of a sud- 
den that the principle of joint-stock 
liability had been extravagantly 
abused ; and the complicated sys- 
tem of credit that had been reared 
upon it has been tottering at the 
foundations ever since. The very 
wariness of certain investors turned 
against them, tending at the same 
time to depress the markets. They 
acted on the time-honoured maxim 
of distributing their eggs in a num- 
ber of baskets. In the general crash, 
it was of course inevitable that 
more than one of the eggs should 
be broken, and it was then they 
learned the real meaning of a £50 
share with £10 paid. They feund 
that, so far as they were personally 
concerned, limited and unlimited 
liability were identical. The gen- 
eral rush to sell that calls might be 
met, sent all stocks down in the 
market in an immense preponder- 
ance of sales, Liquidators and law- 
yers became so many sworn tor- 
mentors, set to screw the last avail- 
able shilling out of their victims. 
The process is so exquisitely_ pain- 
ful, that it is likely to impress itself 
indelibly on the recollections of 
those who have once experienced 
it; while such sufferers as appeal 
for help and sympathy are sure to 
make themselves heard, and their 
misfortunes remembered, in the cir- 
cle of their friends and intimates. 
The consequence is, that joint- 
stock companies, and _ specially 
joint-stock credit companies, have 
been regarded since 1866 with ex- 
treme suspicion. Luckily for their 
shareholders, Mr. Leeman’s Act has 
secured them against the unscru- 
pulous bearing which used to be 
the fashion ; but their morbid sen- 
sibility to the agitating influences 
of panic-time is a decided objection 
to holding their shares. There 
were men who bought in the evil 
days of 1866, choosing establish- 


ments they thought to be intrinsi- 
cally safe, and fondly believing that 
with ‘the restoration of calm their 
calculated daring would be reward- 
ed. They have found that they 
miscaleulated the weight of the 
shock which had shaken the most 
solid foundations. Since then a 
few exceptional establishments have 
paid good dividends, and seen their 
shares at fair figures. But by far 
the greater number, although they 
have lived, and are likely to live, 
have never recovered the elasticity 
of their younger days. Banks, 
and especially those connected with 
India, the colonies, and the Con- 
tinent, have seen deposits with- 
drawn, their proprietary changing 
for the weaker, and their resources 
enfeebled, if not crippled. They 
may be solvent enough, but their 
shares are always inclining to droop, 
and show no signs of coming into 
favour again. As for those new- 
fangled credit associations that 
made a business of company-float- 
ing on easy terms, and so became 
responsible for so much of the sub- 
sequent mischief, such of them as 
are still surviving have been suffer- 
ing from the partial suspension of 
their faculties, like the paralytic 
who has lost the use of his limbs. 
Calls or retrenchment. may have 
kept them going in a very different 
way of business from the ambition 
of their former enterprises ; but the 
bulk of their original capital has 
been lost, or else it is locked away 
so securely that there is no pos 
sibility of getting at any portion 
of it. There seems to be no rea- 
son why joint-stock banking and 
credit companies should not con- 
duct their business as safely and 
profitably as the old private firms in 
Fleet Street and Lombard Street, 
whose names have Jong been syno- 
nymous with stability; and the 
public banks have decided advan- 
tages from their superior facilities 
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for extending their connection. 
They may guarantee themselves 
absolutely against all reasonable 
risks, by picking their business, by 
being less emulously liberal of in- 
terest on deposits, and by strength- 
ening their reserves. But then, if 
they necessarily moderate their 
dividends, while the rising price 
of their shares keeps pace with 
their growing reputation for pru- 
dence, they no longer tempt 
those needy buyers with whom the 
rimary consideration is high in- 
terest. While the banks that have 
been falling back on the old reck- 
less touting for business, extending 
excessive credit to doubtful cus- 
tomers on usurious terms, have seen 
their shares trembling at quotations 
which foretell their probable fate 
in the next mercantile convulsion. 
The least considerate people have 
learned more or less consciously to 
estimate a variety of contingencies 


which formerly would never have 


occurred to them. Caught once, 
they are determined not to be 
caught again in the same way; 
so that nowadays the dealers may 
tempt them in vain with securities 
that once were universal favourites. 

In 1866 and before it, many in- 
vestors strongly fancied foreign 
stocks, though these scarcely satis- 
fied the desires of the more covetous. 
The interest was but moderate !— 
say from 8 to 12 per cent; and 
though, to be sure, there was the 
chance of the periodical drawings, 
still there was little capacity of ex- 
pansion in the capital, compared to 
that of a promising credit company 
. ora contract corporation. They were 
considered excellent things, known 
as a safe pis aller—securities to 
be recommended by their admirers 
to the widow or the elderly, who 
had no heads for business, and 
sought permanent investment for 
their money. Effete countries like 
Spain might have been guilty of 
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default ; the sturdy republicans of 
Pennsylvania had pushed their in- 
dependence to the extreme length of 
repudiating their state obligations ; 
but there were young and vigorous 
countries with magnificent expecta- 
tions, which it would be a privilege 
to be admitted to participate in even 
by way of debentures or mortgages. 
Geography and statistics are not the 
strong points of the average British 
investor ; and when he is dazzled by 
fascinating lights brought out in 
strong relief, he is apt to ignore the 
facts that are left in the shadows of 
the background. We know how 
freely he honoured the drafts that 
Honduras,Costa Rica, Nicaragua,and 
St. Domingo drew on his credulity. 
He lent as if he believed that swamps 
were solid land, studded with popu- 
lous towns, and opened up by ex- 
cellent highroads—as if countless 
cords of mahoganies and dye- 
woods could be cut, and hauled, 
and stacked just as if they had 
been grown in the New Forest or 
the Home Park at Windsor — as 
if pontoon railways, that cost a 
life a yard, were to carry the 
traffic of one of our metropolitan 
extensions. Judging foreigners by 
his experiences of our own honour- 
able Stock Exchange, it no more 
struck him that there might be an 
easier standard of financial morality 
among Indians, and half-breeds, and 
curly-headed negroes, than that there 
might be a bottom to the deposits 
even of those innumerable sea-fow!] 
that whiten the islands of the 
Peruvian seaboard. 

After the recent disclosures eli- 
cited before the Royal Commission, 
contributors towards the develop- 
ment of Costa Rica or Nicaragua 
must have felt on consideration 
that they had been somewhat hast 
and indiscreet ; that a little researc 
into no more ee eee 
than hicalschool-books might 
have any much money and 
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worry. But the original creditors 
of such countries as Turkey or 
Egypt came under a yery different 
category. We maintain that they 
had every reason to believe that 
they were making a wise and rea- 
sonable bargain. We have already 
made reference to the position of 
Turkey after the Crimean war. She 
had taken out a fresh lease of life, 
and her rulers had been brought into 
intimate cuntact with civilised ideas, 
Had she relapsed into her former 
barbarous stolidity, she might 
have indefinitely deferred a second 
political crisis, as she certainly 
would have missed the oppor- 
tunity of repudiating an enormous 
debt. But her revenue, in place of 
having nearly doubled in spite of 
everything, would have remained 
stationary under her time - dis- 
credited system of waste, oppres- 
sion, and abominable corruption. 
In short, she would have acted 
like the landowner who, with 
every facility for borrowing, de- 
clines to risk a few thousands in 
improvements that would pay him 
20 or 30 percent. Turkey has let 
slip a magnificent ehance, and 
abused opportunities that can never 
recur for her. But if we glance 
back at her position as it was, and 
as it appeared then to dispassionate 
onlookers, we must confess that we 
cannot blame the politicians and 
capitalists who were ready to come 
to her assistance. A risk there was 
—the risk that has proved a reality 
—that of her squandering the large 
sums she borrowed on false pro- 
mises. But the chance of that risk 
was amply covered by the rate of 
interest she has paid so long, al- 
though that rate was by no means 
unduly onerous to a Government 
where farmers have to pay 20 to 40 
per cent for short advances in seed- 
time, secured upon sown crops. 
The first mortgagees had their secu- 
rity upon an empire that abounded 


in resources which had never been 
turned to profitable purpose. These 
resources are now just as they 
were then, for literally nothing has 
been done in the meantime. There 
were boundless plains of extra. 
ordinary fertility that only needed 
to be drained or irrigated. There 
were forests almost as fine as those of 
Honduras, and far more healthy and 
accessible. There were coal-beds 
cropping out on the surface of the 
soil, and mines that had been left 
abandoned for centuries after their 
riches had been carefully tested by 
a most primitive system of working, 
The people are industrious, and 
would have helped themselves, had 
the State done ever so little towards 
helping them. There was a pleth- 
ora of Western capital waiting to 
be poured into the country. Next 
to security and a beginning of reform 
in the administration, all that was 
needed to make much of those 
untold riches available were some 
cheap and simple public works. 
Some roadmaking or laying of rude 
tramways; some embanking and 
clearing the beds of the river ; some 
dredging of the silted-up bharbeurs ; 
some weather-tight warehouses, and 
some wharves at the principal ports, 
for even at such centres of activity 
as Smyrna and Salonica, vessels bad 
to load from lighters in an open 
roadstead. It all depended on the 
absolute Padishah ; but the reigning 
Sultan was supposed to be an in- 
telligent man, and there was the 
widest margin for waste. Provided 
that half the loans had been judi- 
ciously expended, the other half 
might have been lavished on Court 
follies and official corruption. Even 
in that case the Porte might still 
have fulfilled its obligations, while 
the Sultan enriched his Sultanas 
and Pachas, and abandoned himself 
to a life of luxurious debauchery, 
without having to listen to the 
curses of bis subjects. 
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Had the Ottomans had a man at 
their head at that turning-point of 
their fortunes, they and their foreign 
creditors might now have been well 
to do and comfortable. What hap- 
pened we all know, and we have 
nothing to say of the careers of 
Abdul Medjid and his brother, ex- 
cept in so far as they concern the 
bondholders. But the decline of 
Turkish credit supplies a striking 
illustration of a habitual failing of 
the speculative investor. He never 
knows when to close a current ac- 
count, when to be satisfied with a 
run of profits, or to cut clear from 
a threatened loss. He might have 
seen that in this case the character 
of his property was changing, that 
the pledges had been consistently 
falsified which origimally induced 
him to lend. He was being made a 


too! to undermine his own security. 
Even when those Turkish bonds 
were fetching their highest prices, 


the inevitable end was full in view. 
Interest was being defrayed out of 
temporary accommodation, while the 
fast accumulating floating debt was 
being consolidated at intervals, 
which were made the occasion for 
fresh Joans. It was the fashion to 
say that the Turk was honourable ; 
and, in his individual capacity, it 
must be admitted that he compares 
advantageously with his Christian 
fellow-subjects. But the most hon- 
ourable man cannot be held to im- 
possibilities ; and though the Turkish 
taxpayer had reason to deplore more 
than any one the wild expenditure 
of his lord and master, he was 
powerless to help himself or any one 
else. And if the bondholders had 
taken the trouble to inquire, they 
would have found that it was they 
alone who were being punctually 
paid. Nothing could possibly be 
more overbearing or dishonest than 
the dealings of the Government 
with its smaller creditors. Fur- 
ulishets or private contractors had 
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to make exorbitant charges in con- 
sideration of the chances against 
getting theirmoney. If they looked 
to have their accounts settled in the 
end, and to clear a satisfactory profit, 
it was only because they had allowed 
so much for indispensable bribery. 
Moreover, the outbreak of a war, 
or the fomenting of these internal 
troubles which have come at last 
on the mainland after the premoni- 
tory warnings in Crete, might at 
any time have precipitated bank- 
ruptey. But so long as stocks kept 
up, bondholders were loath to trans- 
fer the money which it would have 
been difficult to employ to equal 
advantage elsewhere, now that so 
many things had been discredited by 
the panics. And when stocks began 
to fall, as there was a difficulty in 
placing the periodical loans, they 
were still more unwilling to accept 
their first loss, although all the odds 
were against a recovery. Hoping 
for yet another year or so of high 
dividends, they held on term after 
term, while each payment was pre- 
luded by rumours of default; and 
however they may have been pained 
by the firman of repudiation they 
read on that fine autumn morning, 
we suspect there were few who were 
astonished by the blow. 

The history of Egyptian finance 
is another example of the perils of 
the speculative investor, under en- 
tirely different circumstances. Last 
October no sane man could have 
been greatly disposed to fall in love 
with “ Egypts.” It was known that 
the immediate straits of the Khe- 
dive were nearly as great as those 
of his suzerain: his paper was being 
hawked about Alexandria and Paris, 
to be discounted by the usurers on 
the most exorbitant terms. Like 
his co-religionists in Constanti- 
nople, he had never as yet made 
public default ; but it was notorious 
that he was moving heaven and 
earth to meet a payment that was 
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falling due in a fewdays. The loan 
of 1873 was selling at about £50, 
and by no means much of a bargain 
at themoney. Suddenly everything 
changed, and the financial world 
had a second surprise, decidedly 
more sensational than the Turkish 
repudiation. When it was published 
that our Government had given 
the Khedive four millions sterlmg 
for his Suez Canal shares, a section 
of the investing public jumped, not 
altogether unreasonably, to cer- 
tain conclusions. The rapid rise in 
a day or two from £50 to £74 
may not have been altogether 
justified ; but a speculator might 
argue fairly enough that what had 
been selling for £50 before must be 
worth 50 per cent more under the 
altered circumstances. The ques- 
tion seemed fully as much political 
as financial. The Turkish empire 


seemed breaking up under pressure 
from St. Petersburg, and this in- 
terference of England in Egyptian 


affairs was a significant answer to 
the northern challenge. The Khe- 
dive was by no means past helping, 
and it might well be that it had 
been determined to help him in 
spite of himself. We had brilliant 
Indian precedents for the successful 
administration of an oriental State 
through the agency of a political 
resident who made the finances his 
first concern. Even without going 
so far as that, indirect English as- 
sistance through such a eet as 
that of the Rothschilds might have 
set the Khedive on his legs again. 
He appeared to be willing to be do- 
cile, and to give substantial guaran- 
tees for amendment. His debt was 
doubtless large, but it was not sup- 
posed to-be unmanageable; and 
there was always the resource of 
lightening the burden by diminish- 
ing the interest in consideration of 
better-assured principal. When the 
Ministry sent out a member of their 
own body to look into the Egyptian 
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accounts, it might be taken as con- 
firmation of their being really in 
earnest. If we suppose the case of 
a speculative investor buying £5000 
of Egyptian bonds—say of the 1873 
loan, at £73—with the idea of hold- 
ing them, we may easily see how 
an intelligent man may be induced 
to cling to a sinking security, by 
considerations and arguments that 
were always apparently reasonable, 
although they kept being modified 
by changing circumstances. But if 
our imaginary friend has burned his 
fingers seriously, in spite of making 
good use of his judgment, and 
possibly of some special informa- 
tion to boot, what is likely to be the 
fate of the happy-go-lucky investor 
who buys blindly on a caprice or the 
advice of a broker, and resigns him- 
self to abide the event like a fatalist ? 

It might have been thought that 
the appointment of the Paymaster 
of the Forces to this financial 
mission would have been favour- 
ably received by gentlemen in the 
Stock Exchange. But the City has 
its own manner of looking at 
things; it had set its heart on the 
employment of Mr. Lowe, and 
marked its disappointment by de- 
pressing the stocks. Then came 
the resignation of Nubar Pacha, 
the Egyptian statesman in whom 
Europe had most confidence, and 
the 1873 loan fell sharply to 60, 
to rally considerably, however, the 
following day. As it happened, it 
was the new tribunals and not the 
financial arrangement that was at 
the bottom of Nubar Pacha’s dis- 
grace; but from that event may be 
dated the beginning of the real 
struggle between bulls and _ bears, 
in which the bears have had so 
much the best of it. Rumours were 
freely floated and circulated to inter- 
pret facts that might be more or less 
significant. Mr. Cave having landed 
at Alexandria, the eyes of jobbers 
acd dealers began to be riveted on 
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his movements. The Khedive re- 
ceived him courteously—that was 
a matter of course. But then came 
stories of an interruption of these 
agreeable relations, when the host 
and the envoy passed to the discus- 
sion of business from receptions 
of ceremony. The Khedive re- 
sented the demand for an unre- 
served disclosure of his treasury 
secrets, with an absolute surren- 
der of the corresponding vouchers. 
It was evident that the most he 
had desired was the assistance of 
a financial expert to advise upon 
such information as it pleased the 
treasury to furnish—he had been 
saddled with a financial father con- 
fessor, who insisted on his making 
aclean breast of it. Perhaps when 
this intelligence leaked out, it might 
have been more prudent if our inves- 
tor had soid, on the probability 
of being able to buy in again ata 
lower price. But the very fact of 
this member of the British Ministry 
going about his business with such 
thorough-going zeal, seemed to 
argue that his colleagues had come 
to the resolution of forcing 
the Khedive through his difficulties. 
It was clearly their policy to 
make a friend of the master of 
Egvpt; and if they pressed him 
to disclosures which would cer- 
tainly be disagreeable and humil- 
iating, it was to be supposed that 
they had come to the resolution 
of making it all up to him in the 
end, 7 

It was to be presumed, too, that 
that was the expectation of the 
Khedive. At all events it was 
said that upon second thoughts he 
had decided to have no reservation, 
and had given orders to that effect 
to his treasury officials. Mr. Cave 
drew up his report, and the contents 
of the mysterious document were 
discounted in different senses by 
speculators in France and England. 
The moment when it should be laid 
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before the House of Commons was 
awaited with feverish anxiety. But 
in the meantime tHe stocks were 
tending upwards, on the declaration 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that Mr, Cave had come to the con- 
clusion that Egypt could meet her 
onerous engagements and continue 
to pay ber way. A serious shock 
was given to them by the Premier’s 
discouraging answer as to the pub- 
lication of the report. Whether 
the objection to: publication came 
from Cairo or Whitehall, it was 
argued that if concealment could be 
advisable in any case, the dis- 
closures must be damaging indeed. 
But the Parisian was slow to be 
persuaded of this, and French buy- 
ing sustained the markets. Then, 
again, our friend might have done 
well to sell. .But, on the other 
hand, he might fairly pin his faith 
on the declarations of the cautious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
must have had cognisance of all 
that was known to Mr. Cave, who 
had taken an opportunity of ex- 
plaining and toning down the 
damaging suggestions of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, Meantime, however, with 
the exception of one or two 
thorough-going partisans, the jour- 
nals had taken to bearing Egyp- 
tians, thus upsetting all probable 
calculations as to the line they 
might have been trusted to follow. 
They might have been justified 
patriotically in striving to prevent 
the Government from involving 
itself with the finances of an 
embarrassed State; but, considering 
the interest we have in keeping on 
cordial terms with Egypt, it might. 
have been imagined that they 
would have sought to soften the 
blow to the Khedive, by doing: 
every justice to his. better inten- 
tions. On the contrary, they had 
little for him but sneers and abuse 
just when he was showing a ten- 
dency towards reformation ; they 
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gave him no credit for the propor- 
tion of really remunerative outlay 
on the public works which had 
been prematurely undertaken and 
extravagantly carried out ; and they 
assumed a state of insolvency which 
Sir Stafford Northcote had denied. 
The report, when it did appear at 
last—containing nothing to justify 
the delays that had been so in- 
jurious to Egyptian credit—was 
judged in the same hypercritical 
spirit. In the words of M. Beaulieu 
Leroy in the Débats, it really 
showed that, though everything 
was imperilled, nothing was lost ; 
yet the majority of English jour- 
nalists spoke of it as if everything 
was lost already. 

The time was a crisis in the 
affairs of the bondholders. The 
tone of the journals indicated the 
probable turn of. public opinion ; it 
might have its influence on the 
action of the Government, and was 
necessarily most damaging to the 
credit it impeached. Mr. Disraeli 
had intimated his refusal to appoint 
an official director to the board of 
a new State bank; but there. were 
obvious objections to such a pro- 
posal on the face of it, and the most 
ardent partisans of the Khedive 
were ready to admit them. But 
Mr. Disraeli had gone on to state, 
that had a proposal been made to 
appoint a commissioner for the re- 
ceiving of revenues, it might very 
possibly have been favourably enter- 
tained ; and that seemed tantamount 
to an invitation, and to imply a 
good deal more. Of course, cireum- 
stances and the conditions attached 
to such a request, might render it 
unacceptable ; but the effect of that 
language was to prolong the im- 
pression that our Government might 
still interpose, Already it had 
taken a second step officially, in 
sending out Mr. Rivers Wilson on a 
at2mporary engagement to Cairo, 
that might be changed into a per- 
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manent one. Even when English 
interest in Egyptian affairs had 
visibly cooled, as opinion expressed 
itself more and more decidedly 
against any further commitments 
there, the bondholders found con- 
solation in the agitation that was 
going on in France. French patri- 
otism, disgusted by the Suez Canal 
purchase, was to take its revenge 
by financing the Khedive. It was 
notorious that the leading French 
financial establishments had an 
enormous interest in preserving his 
credit—that small French investors 
had Jent to him Jargely ; and it was 
believed that political as well as 
pecuniary considerations were weigh- 
ing on the anxious deliberations of 
a Government that had everything 
to fear from a financial crisis. The 
finance minister had actually per- 
suaded the Parisian bankers to help 
the Khedive over a pressing em- 
barrassment ; and a step that would 
have been impossible in London, 
seemed proper and natural in Paris, 
The drafts of various projected 
schemes were published authorita- 
tively, and any one of these would 
have probably proved satisfactory 
even to the bondholders who had 
bought at the highest prices. And 
in the meantime, one of the Roths- 
childs had gone on a tardy mission 
to France, by the wish or with the 
assent of our Government, to see 
what might be done. Had he said 
“ ves” instead of “no” to the pro- 
posals submitted to hirfi, our im 
vestor might have seen such a re- 
bound in his stock as had taken 
place on the announcement of the 
purchase of the Canal shares. 
Things had undoubtedly been 
going from bad to worse ;. disap- 
pointments and disillusioning had 
been following each other fast ; but 
it must be remembered that the 
steady subsidence in the stocks had 
been more than keeping pace with 
the sinking of the investor’s hopes. 
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When anything occurred to disturb 
the stock markets in any corner of 
the wrold, Egyptians were sold as 
a matter of course; and anything 
approaching a satisfactory and de- 
finite settlement must catch the 
speculators heavily, and be the begin- 
ning of a rapid rally. The Khedive 
was left face to face with the repre- 
sentatives of the embarrassed French 
financiers; but he had such inde- 
pendent counsellors as Mr. Rivers 
Wilson and Senor Scialoja, and after 
all he was master of the situation. 
He had a reputation for shrewdness, 
stateswanship, and patriotism ; and 
he knew that the future of his king- 
dom and dynasty depended greatly 
on the scheme he might promulgate. 
If England had been holding aloof 
in the meantime, France, Italy, and 
Austria had consented to appoint 
semi-official trustees to see to the 
liquidation of his affairs. Lis 
creditors had been so scared by 
Bourse rumours and operations, 
they had seen their property so 
steadily depreciated, that they would 
gladly have assented to any reason- 
able sacrifice that seemed likely to 
improve the stability of the stocks. 
If he acted rationally his course 
seemed clear. He would consoli- 
date on equitable terms the stocks 
held by his secured creditors, ob- 
taining their consent to a diminu-, 
tion of the interest and a postpone- 
ment of the sinking fund operations ; 
and few people would have objected 
to his dictating temns of compro- 
mise to those holders of treasury 
bills who had been making their 
fortunes out of him for years, and 
whose doubts as to ultimate pay- 
ment in full were indicated by 
their extravagantly usurious charges. 
Had he done this he might have 
placed them in a better position 
than that in which they have been 
landed by their short-sighted grasp- 
ing. An ample margin would bave 
been left for the expenses of ad- 
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ministration, as well as for any rea- 
sonable amount of that waste and 
extravagance whieh is almost en- 
tailed upon oriental potentates. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a five and a half per cent stock, 
whose payment was assured by a 
somewhat more satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the new financial machin- 
ery, would soon have gone up to 
£75 or £80: and our investing 
friend would have done well in the 
end, although he would certainly 
have passed through some worry 
and anxiety. So that, up to the 
promulgation of the Khedive’s un- 
just and disastrous decree, we main- 
tain there was no point of this 
strange and eventful history at 
which it would have been clearly 
wise for the investor to sell at cur- 
rent prices, except, perhaps, as we 
said, when there was an inexpli- 
cable rise on the announcement 
that Mr. Cave’s report was to be 
published at Jast. And if our ré- 
sumé of the recent phases of Egyp- 
tian finance has been somewhat 
desultory and imperfect as we 
have necessarily left it, it must 
be admitted, at least, that it is a 
striking illustration of the difficul- 
ties that may embarrass the jadg- 
ment of the speculative investor. 

It scarcely falls within the scope 
of our article to survey the present 
prospects of “ Egyptians.” Now 
they are speculative indeed, should 
Mr. Goschen’s mediation lead to 


nothing in particular, if holders 
were counting upon being paid in 


full after the present year. Jf the 
figures that bring out such extreme- 
ly delicate balances have been ac- 
eurately estimated ; if the country 
has fortitude and patience to endure 
the oppressive burden of arbitrary 
taxation, when the example of their 
Turkish neighbours has shown them 
a summary means of relief; if the 
Khedive and his successors resign 
themselves to be miracles of self- 
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sacrifice, abandoning those habits 
of reckless generosity and spend- 
thrift profusion which have become 
their second nature; if Pharaoh 
renounces the too advanced ambi- 
tions which have gone so far to ruin 
him in unremunerative public works ; 
if he can keep out of wars in Abys- 
sinia and Central Africa; ¢f he can 
avoid troubles with the powers at 
Constantinople ; ¢f he need send no 
bribes to his new superiors, and if 
he is not cruelly squeezed for the 
furnishing of military contingents ; 
— if all these things can be managed 
somehow, then it is possible that 
foreign bondholders may get the 
seven per cent that is promised 
them. But the occurrence of any 
one of the. contingencies we have 
suggested may endanger any possi- 
ble scheme by compelling a default, 
which will lead to considerable 


oscillations in the stocks, prelimi- 
nay to fresh compromises with the 


creditors. 

In consequence of the collapse of 
the South American bubbles, the de- 
fault of Turkey, and the short-sighted 
injustice of the Khedive, a long list 
of popular foreign stocks bas been 
erased from the list of legitimate 
investments, while others of higher 
standing have suffered either in 
sympathy or from extraneous causes. 
Now that the Eastern question has 
been re-opened, it must for some 
time to come remain a matter of un- 
certainty whether Europe may not 
be plunged into war. No wonder 
that distrust is so general. The 
credit that used to be taken for 
granted is now exposed to preju- 
diced scrutiny; and contingencies 
that would never have suggested 
themselves some years ago, are 
brought conspicuously forward in 
present calculations. Germany hav- 
ing expended the milliards of the war 
indemnity, has been trying to obtain 
accommodation with imperfect suc- 
cess, and begins to groan under the 
double burden of her military system, 
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and the emigration of able-bodied 
men that it stimulates. France has 
given proof of marvellous elasticity 
of resources; and it is an excellent 
omen for her that her funds are so 
high in favour with the small home 
investors, who give guarantees for 
their loyalty and good behaviour by 
having a waterial stake in their coun- 
try’s prosperity. But the French 
funds are scarceiy cheap in the eyes 
of foreigners, who are scandalised 
by the violence of French parties, 
and are alive to the probable conse- 
quences of a possible war of revenge. 
Italy avers that she has succeed- 
ed in establishing an equilibrium, 
and at all events she is approach- 
ing that desirable consummation. 
Italian stocks have been steadily 
advancing, and might be considered 
by no means dear, were we satisfied 
she would be content with a state 
of modest neutrality like that of 
Belgium. But although prudence 
and parsimony are Italian virtues, 
the people are ambitious and vain- 
glorious, and have still an eye on 
some of the Austrian possessions. 
There is always the chance of 
their putting themselves forward as 
Sardinia did in the Crimea, involv- 
ing themselves in a war with which 
they had no direct concern, and so 
contracting fresh obligations that 
would upset their plans of reform. 
This reopening of the Eastern 
question, however, bears chiefly on 
the finances of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. The late heavy fall in 
Hungarians, a stock held deservedly 
in considerable favour, shows the 
danger to which it is exposed. _ It 
threatened to supersede Egyptians 
in rivalry with Russians, as the 
fashionable stock to be beared, when 
the deposition of Abdul-Aziz hap- 
pily reprieved its holders. But it 
is in the condition of the Rassian 
funds that Englishmen are more 
nearly concerned, poiitically as well 
as financially. So far as we can 
judge, the Russian fomenting of 
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troubles in the East has been simply 
suicidal. The game might have 
been worth the candle, had the ripe 
or rotten fruit of the Bosphorus 
been likely to drop into the Czar’s 
hand for the shaking. As it is, 
however, the peaceful instincts of 
Alexander were in reality patriotic 
presentiments. For, until compara- 
tively the other day, the solidity of* 
Russian credit was a primary article 
of faith in the creed of the English 
investor. The honest policy that 
had been pursued through the 
Crimean war had proved extra- 
ordinarily profitable by way of 
advertisement. The growing em- 
pire obtained any amount of accom- 
modation on easy terms. The first 
financial houses in London stood 
sponsors to successive loans. It 
was said that the bulk of the bor- 
rowed money was laid out on works 
of public utility which would in- 
definitely develop magnificent in- 
ternal resources. What the real 
truth about Russian credit is, we 
do not pretend to affirm. It is 
certain that on the proposal fora 
loan that might be intended for 
war purposes, Russian credit has 
been assailed with rude and frank 
plausibility. It is asserted that the 
financial ‘proceedings of the Czar 
have closely resembled those of the 
Sultan: that half the money bor- 
rowed for railways, &c., has been 
diverted for the barren purposes of 
war preparation, while the bulk of 
the lines that have been laid down 
are primarily strategic, only com- 
municating incidentally between 
centres of industry and commerce ; 
in short, that Russia has been pay- 
ing her way by borrowing, and can 
only go on paying by borrowing 
more. It is sure that American 
discoveries have diminished the 
value of her silver-tuines ; and what 
is of much more consequence, the 
grain- producers of her soutliern pro- 
vinces are being steadily undersold 
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by American growers. Her embar- 
rassments may be exaggerated ; but 
the credit of such a country is like 
a woman’s reputation; and when 
false accusations are believed, they 
may be quite as fatal as true ones. 
Besides, our cautious Foreign Min- 
ister has admitted that she is 
actually in financial straits; and 
when she came to the money-dealers 
the other day, as has been her 
regular practice of late, she found 
their doors shut in her face. Had 
she gone to war and seen her com- 
merce crippled, if not destroyed, it 
is simply incredible that, with the 
best intentions, she could have gone 
on meeting the numerous claims 
upon her. Thus, in spite of their 
former high reputation, there is 
some reason for people holding 
aluof from “ Russians.” Of late the 
securities that have hitherto been so 
popular with us have only been 
finding support from foreign buyers ; 
and the loss of confidence among 
their English friends would have 
been indicated by «a far heavier fall, 
had not France and Germany come 
to the rescue. 

But we need not go on passing 
whole lists of securities under re- 
view, and multiplying special illus- 
trations, to show how severe and 
general has been the discrediting. 
The sinister course of events, the 
coincidence of flagrant scandals with 
heavy misfortunes, has been forcing 
the speculative investor into a posi- 
tion that has become mere and 
more embarrassing. He is in pain- 
ful perplexity as to what he had 
best do next, or how he may bestow 
what remains of his means. Com- 
mitted as he involuntarily is to a 
course of retrenchment, what he 
would have considered reasonable in- 
terest becomes of more consequence 
than ever. Yet his financial nerve is 
shattered altogether; and when in 
fear and trembling he decides where 
to reinvest, he will be more fatally 
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predisposed to panic than he has 
been, which is anything but an en- 
eouraging outlook for his brother 
stockholders. As to his combining 
these two incongruous objects of 
his desire—high returns and rea- 
sonable safety—we believe it to be 
quite within the range of possi- 
bility ; just as there are fortunes to 
be made on the Derby, should you 
chance to “spot” the winner be- 
forehand. But getting upon the 
right horse in the great race is decid- 
edly the less speculative affair of 
the two ; for on the turf you may be 
guided by public form, while among 
the outside ventures on the Stock 
Exchange you can only go upon 
chances depending on _ circum- 
stances it is quite impossible to fore- 
see. And this we may repeat for 
the encouragement of the class we 
are addressing, that while the dan- 
gers they have suffered from so se- 
verely tend to becorne more serious 
than ever, new sources of insecu- 
rity are springing up all about 
them. 

It is clear that, in the first place, 
the accumulation of money seeking 
for outlets, coupled with the extinc- 
tion or neglect of comprehensive 
classes of investments, must make 
those that have kept any kind of 
character more expensive luxuries 
than they have been: what used to 
yield 4} per cent will now be pay- 
ing 4; what returned 6 may have 
gone down to 5. Already we see 
the effect of the process in the set 
towards the choicer American rail- 
way bonds, as well as in those pre- 
ference stocks of our own lines, 
which the companies find them- 
selves able to renew on more favour- 
able terms. The consequence is, 
that if a man is determined to have 
7 per cent, he must hazard himself 
in something that has more ele- 
ments of doubt about it than the 
stocks that paid bim 7 per cent 
formerly : while if he has set his 
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heart upon 10, heaven knows where 
he is to look for it, without scram- 
bling about the galleries of an Amer- 
ican mine, or having the sense of 
seating himself in the crater of a 
voleano. Last year, for example, 
you might buy into such an in- 
stitution as the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank—really admirably managed 
in its way, by Englishmen of high 
position and some of the most 
prominent Paris financiers—and 
make merry on excellent dividends 


‘and bonuses with no disagreeable 


idea that you were living in a fool’s 
paradise. But now, anything that 
is unquestionably of the fitst class, 
seems to the needy altogether be- 
yond the reach of any one but a 
trustee or a millionaire ; what was 
ranked in the third class ‘begins to 
be promoted to the second, and so 
on. The result must be a greater 
predisposition to uneasiness even in 
circles whose serenity used to be 
comparatively little disturbed in 
times of crisis, and whose example 
had a tranquillising effect on their 
more excitable neighbours, And 
all such tendencies to uneasiness 
are far more adroitly manipulated 
than they used to be, to the injury 
of the uninitiated in Stock Ex- 
change intrigue, and the advantage 
of unscrupulous cliques. Without 
taking a specially gloomy view of 
the world in general, we see that at 
least in its financial department and 
on the Stuck Exchange, the powers 
of evil for the time are decidedly 
in the ascendant. Bulling and bear- 
ing are carried on as recklessly as 
“ plunging” on the race-courses was 
a dozen of years ago, although with 
far greater astuteness. The system of 
syndicates has created a disturbing 
force which individuals can neither 
control nor contend with. How 
far it may be carried is shown by 
that history of the Egyptian finan- 
ces. The Khedive, in a dozen of 
years, has found credit to the amount 
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of some ninety millions; but so 
much of his debt is held by a knot 
of Frenchmen, acting in concert, 
that he has ceased to be a free agent. 
He seems to have been sincerely 
desirous to amend his ways and 
escape insolvency, while escape was 
possible; but, failing the official 
assistance of friendly powers, which 
might have been extended to him 
for political reasons, he had no al- 
ternative but to make fresh terms 
with the Credit Foncier, its affili- 
ated establishments, and the Alex- 
andria banks, although, by doing 
so, so far as appearances go, he 
may have put the finishing 
touch to his discredit. Low as 
Egyptians had fallen, it is only the 
interested operation of the French 
syndicate that has kept them at 
their present level; it might have 
been their policy to depress the 
stocks in place of sustaining them ; 
and they are themselves liable to 
be paralysed at any moment by 
a financial crisis in Paris, which 
must necessarily involve their Egyp- 
tian protégé and the private indivi- 
duals who have lent to him. So 
at this moment the holder of Egyp- 
tian debt is not speculating only on 
the honesty of the Khedive, on his 
good intentions, and on the peace 
and prosperity of his dominions, but 
on the dispositions, motiyes, and 
solvency of a set of foreigt? gentle- 
men who get their living by launch- 
ing themselves on venturesome un- 
dertakings. Nor is that by any 
means an extreme instance of the 
power of combination, and we have 
only singled it out as a patent one. 
In this case the French syndicate, 
though it is made so formidable by 
its concert, holds, after all, but a re- 
latively small proportion of the total 
Egyptian stocks. The “ Autobio- 
graphy of a Joint-Stock Company,” 
which appeared in the Magazine 
for July, shows, with scarcely a 
shade of exaggeration, although 
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under the form of fiction, how ab- 
solutely shares may be manipulated 
by the wire-pullers, who alone have 
access to the officigl records. The 
innocent outsider may have no clue 
to the canses or the courses of the 
market movements, for plausible 
reports may be cooked with the 
special purpose of misleading him. 
The rise on false intelligence which 
encouraged him to increase his hold- 
ing, may be merely a preliminary 
to the collapse for which directors 
and promoters have been unload- 
ing; while the sudden drop which 
sent him to sell in a fright, may 
portend the arrangement of some 
satisfactory amalgamation which 
would speedily have doubled the 
value of his shares. 

What aids these syndicates in 
the magnitude and rapidity of their 
operations, is the extraordinary in- 
crease in the sheer unadulterated 
gambling which now goes on in the 
Stock Exchange. There are at pre- 
sent, we believe, between 1700 and 
1800 brokers on the London lists ; 
and, had they to confine themselves 
strictly to legitimate business, in- 
stead of being a tolerably thriving 
body on the average, it is certain 
that the better half of the fraternity 
would be starving. But the chances 
of legitimate business enter scarcely 
at all into the calculations of many 
of them when making choice of 
their profession. They know, in so 
far as it is possible to estimate what 
must after all be matter of guess- 
work, that some five-sixths of the 
business of the House is in time 
bargains, involving no actual de- 
livery of scrip, but a mere settle- 
ment of differences. In old times, 
substantial City men were in the 
habit of occasionally making heavy 
speculations in consols, but it was 
generally with a definite purpose, 
and as an insurance against some 
contingency. Now, the practice of 
buying quantities of securities you 
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cannot possibly pay for, is become 
especially popular among the pen- 
niless. Perhaps the mania assumes 
its most virulent form among those 
whose congenial pursuits are carried 
on in the precincts of Threadneedle 
and Throgmorton Streets. Periodical 
disclosures in the police courts show 
some manager or clerk abusing the 
confidence of his employers; ob- 
taining credit to an extent that 
appears incredible, from some firm 
of covetous and confiding brokers, 
on a running account which has 
been kept open by the aid of con- 
tangos and backwardations. City 
employés who have the ingenuity 
to trade upon feloniously-obtained 
eredit, are the most dangerous cus- 
tomers of the more speculative 
brokers, because they have learned 
how to let them in most heavily. 
But there are men about town, both 
in the City and at the West End, 
who are always on the look-out 
for “ good things ;” and failing these, 
who fall back on gambling in in- 
different things in the blackest 
ignorance. To all except very ex- 
ceptional natures, the first loss is as 
fatal as the first gain, especially 
when the gambler is under difficul- 
ties to begin with. He had urgent 
occasion for the money he hoped to 
win; and now that he is out of 
pocket instead, he positively burns 
to recoup himself. He follows with 
feverish pulse the fluctuations of the 
stock that scorched his fingers. He 
opens with trembling fingers each 
successive edition of the evening 
papers. He may have been be- 
trayed into dealing at first by some 
friendly “tip” that proved false, 
given perhaps in the genial abandon 
of an after-dinner conversation. 
His taking action on that unlucky 
piece of information seems wisdom 
to him still, even in the bitter re- 
trospect. Now he has nothing more 
to guide him than a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety ; and there are scores 


of jobbers and dealers who are far 
better posted than he. No matter 
—he must cut in again; and so he 
does, and he Joses, and carries over, 
and pays for doing it, and gets in- 
volved deeper and deeper, till the 
brokers become pressing for settle- 
ment, or some unexpected political 
incident makes his open bargains 
disastrous. With stockbrokers it is 
a point of honour as of self-interest 
to keep the secrets of their chain- 
bers as punctiliously as consulting 
physicians. But it is no secret 
that the fair sex, and ladies of the 
highest station too, are in the babit 
of throwing themselves into the 
national game with characteristic 
feminine impetuosity. The stolen 
joys and griefs of the Stock Ex- 
change are more exciting than the 
faro and spadillo of our grand- 
mothers, and infinitely more ruin- 
ous. The stakes are practically un- 
limited, while to a certain point 
you may play on credit. Of course 
we need not speak of those profes- 
sional speculators with more or less 
money at their disposal, who are 
always busying themselves in the 
markets that chance to be most the 
rage for the moment. 

But it is that promiscuous gam- 
bling by people of straw, with the 
fashion in stocks that is its natural 
consequence, which plays into the 
hands ¢f the syndicates. It may be 
an object with a group of schemers 
to get rid of stock to the value of a 
million or so. Did they wait for 
bona fide investors to relieve them, 
the operation must necessarily be 
tedious ; and possibly if they pressed 
sales they might have to sacrifice 
the property in a panic of their 
own creation. But by creating a 
gambling run upon the stock by 
means of fictitious bargains and 
fluctuations, they may unload 
quietly among the clouds of trans- 
fer notes that are flying about, by 
the aid of the favourable rumours 
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with which they have judiciously 
fed the speculators. Necessarily 
such periods of excitement, with 
the extreme sensitiveness which is 
caused by these time bargains, and 
the swarms of canards which in- 
variably precede and accompany 
them, are all against the investor 
who means to hold. Reaction fol- 
lows inflation, disappointment sub- 


sides into depression, and the sense- 


of instability is a lurking danger 
which may lead to serious mischief 
at any moment. 

That propagation of rumours is 
another fruit of the new state of 
things, for which we are greatly in- 
debted to the progress of science 
and enterprise. Formerly, it might 
be worth the while of leviathan 
capitalists operating on an exten- 
sive scale, to elaborate some deep- 
laid plot ; and one or two famous 


instances of the kind during the, 


war agitations early in the century 
will naturally occur to everybody. 
But most men then, as a rule, could 
only act on the regalar mail de- 
liveries, when the fereign letters 
necessarily corrected each other. 
The coirespondent of a City house 
communicated to it all he knew; 
but his knowledge was probably 
public property, and amounted to 
very little. If a piece of really use- 
ful infermation reached an indivi- 
dual, he naturally kept it for his 
private use, so that his small sales 
or purchases produced noappreciable 
effect. Now, the journals have their 
correspondents everywhere—corre- 
spondents who are always rushing 
about among telegraph offices, when 
they have not a wire of their own 


at their elbows for which they are 


bound to find constant occupation. 
Competition among them is as keen 
as the public cravings they have to 
satisfy. It may be safely said that 
they best discharge their duties to 
their employers as to the public, by 
despatching doubtful news rather 
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than none at all; and very often 
the shrewdest of them may be the 
victims of mystificaticns that Lave 
been carefully planned in secret 
conspiracy. For some years past, 
the Bourses of London and Paris 
have ceased to -have a_ practical 
monopoly of the speculative deal- 
ings of Europe. There is gambling 
going forward in _, international 
stocks, and as much -excitement, 
although on a smaller scale, in 
Vienna or Berlin, or even at Alex- 
andria or Galata. Men on the spot, 
with money and means of infor- 
mation at command, give the re- 
ports they desire to be believed, 
the consistency or the colour that 
suits them; and prepare a story for 
foreign circulation whose plausibility 
might impose on the most distrust- 
ful of mortals. So the fever flame 
of an agitation in Egyptians or 
Peruvians is always being fanned 
by fresh announcements, each of 
them apparently authenticated by 
pieces of circumstantial evidence. 
Half-a-dozen times in a day, a bellow 
and a roar in the Stock Exchange 
may greet the arrival of some new 
sensation, to be followed by a rush 
of sales or purchases ; and the pro- 
perty that is liable to be blown about 
with each breath, naturally comes 
to be more doubtfully regarded. 
Nor can we say that we consider 
the daily lucubrations of the City 
editors to be much of a safeguard 
for the ignorant or unwary. It is 
true that in point of independence 
and honesty, most of our papers 
compare most advantageously with 
the French press, the greater part 
of which is-regulatly in the pay of 
capitalists, and makes little secret 
of it. Nor are we inclined to lay 
much stress on the cases of corrup- 
tion that have recently been brought 
to light in certain causes célébres. 
It has been proved that these things 
do occur, and a chance that your 


seemingly impartial adviser has been 
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bought over by scheming knaves, is 
not a pleasant thing to contemplate. 
But we are willing to believe that 
they are exceptional; and what 
seems to us more serious as a habit- 
ual danger, is the increasing tenden- 
cy to sensational. writing, since it 
seems to be desired that “ our City 
columns” should be made a sensa- 
tional feature in the journal. The 
stocks that ‘are most frequently 
dealt in by speculators, and which 
are consequently for the time the 
most sensitive, are made the themes 
of daily animadversion. The modern 
City editor feels himself bound to 
account for each passing fluctuation 
in his own ingenious fashion. He 
selects his particular rumour or 
telegram on which to construct a 
theory, which the event of the day 
or the morrow may demolish. In- 
stead of waiting to state ascertained 
facts, or giving a word of sound 
advice in season when he has cogent 


grounds to go upon, he projects bis 


lively mind into the future, and 
almost unconsciously makes himself 
an ardent partisan of promiscuous 
conclusions of his own. Before the 
light of research has been thrown 
on the subject, he takes the credit 
of the Argentine Republié or the 
depth of the Peruvian guano de- 

osits under his special protection. 

hen when an agitation that may 
be more or less reasonable sets in, 
in the stocks of these countries, 
he makes it his mission to explain 
away each fresh fall, as due to in- 
terested intrigues or causes that are 
entirely adventitious. Certain read- 
ers regard him as an inspired prophet, 
nor do they correct his assertions by 
those of his colleagues, who are as- 
serting South America to be a howl- 
ing wilderness peopled by jaguars 
and half-savage repudiators. Holders 
are persistently warned, “ not to be 
tempted into realising their proper- 
ty,” until possibly all they may have 
to realise in the end is the fact that 
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there is no property to part with, 
It is clear that caution and judicious 
reticence should be the guidin 

principles of a man who undertakes 
tv offer most delicate advice in 
matters that may affect the happi- 
ness and fortunes of thousands; and 
the gentlemen who let their imagi- 
nation run daily riot in their articles, 

as if they were dashing off the 


.feuilleton of a French journal, can 


scarcely expect to be listened to 
with respect, should they really 
have something important to say. 

It is not so many years ago, as 
we said, that enterprise or specu- 
lation, all it which you will, was 
very much limited to France and 
England. Italy, broken up among 
the Pope, the Bourbons, and the 
Austrian Archdukes, had been stag- 
nating for long ; the little kingdom 
of Sardinia was beginning cautiously 
to feel its way. The great German 
race kept moving along very placidly 
in the old grooves, just as they 
lived contentedly in their uncom- 
fortable, old-fashioned capitals. But 
now the diffusion of speculation and 
financing may multiply graver perils 
than ever can be brought about by 
the propagation of disquieting ru- 
mours. There came agreat and gen- 
eral movement, with a passing of the 
people north and south of the Alps 
from one extreme to the otber. 
United Italy, among other blessings 
that came to her with her regenera- 
tion, had to be grateful for a most 
creditable national debt; and the 
embarrassments of her finances and 
the clouds that were hanging over 
her prospects gave room for some 
very pretty gambling in it. Syn- 
dicates, companies, and individuals. 
had followed the example of the 
State, and betaken themselves to 
borrowing likewise ; the moneyed 
classes struck out forms of excite- 
ment that promised to become as 
popular as the lotteries; banking 
accounts were opened and con- 
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sequently banks, by people who sel- 
dom before had had more money 
than they could comfortably spend ; 
railways, harbour works, irrigation 
works, &e., were pushed briskly 
forward with foreign capital; and 
the development of the stock mar- 
kets gave an unwonted animation 
to dealings in Turin, Florence, and 
Milan. Bat the financial renais- 
sance of Italy was nothing to 
what was witnessed in Austria and 
Prussia. Of a sudden the North 
and South Germans aroused them- 
selves simultaneously from their 
lethargy. Banks and great credit 
associations started into existence 
to accommodate the shareholders in 
hundreds of companies with the 
means of carrying out their patriotic 
ideas. The long-neglected harvest 
had been ripening for the reapers ; 
and the returns were to be so certain 
and so immediate that the risks 
might be counted as nil. So it 
seemed at first, and the German 
credit establishments in the begin- 
ning paid nearly as handsome divi- 
dends as those financial societies of 
our own that have since failed.so 
signally, The primary objects of 
the new Teutonic joint-stock enter- 
prise, as a rule, were patriotic as 
much as personal. Concessions 
were granted to reclaim the nat- 
urally rich country that had been 
forest, fallow, or swamp from time 
immemorial, New railways were 
constructed cheaply between flour- 
ishing cities whose inhabitants had 
seldom stirred from home; canals 
were cut to facilitate heavy traffic ; 
timbered hills that had hitherto 
been inaccessible began to be ez- 
ploité ; forges and smelting works 
were opened in remote , valleys. 
But above all, the new excitement 
broke out in the cities in the shape 
of house-building. Hitherto it had 
been the habit -and the fashion to 
live in the most homely guise ; the 
Viennese burghers for instance hud- 
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dled together over their shéps in 
crooked alleys, while the palaces 
of the proudest nobility in Europe 
were crowded up in;the gloomiest 
thoroughfares. Now, all was to be 
changed. New-made millionaires 
advertised the credit they were 
trading on, by the imposing ex- 
teriors of their gaudily-furnished 
mansions. People who were slow 
to learn that art of everyday spend- 
ing which neither they nor their 
fathers had ever practised, could at 
least make a grand show once for all, 
by housing themselves sumptuously 
behind columns, and caryatides, and 
sculptured stone-work. The nobles 
who could afford it consented to 
abandon their hereditary halls, and 
exchange darkness and unsavoury 
stenches for sweetness and light. 
The result was, that along the 
Danube and the Wien, and on the 
banks of the Spree as well, there 
was a general rising of Rings, 
Boulevards, Faubourgs, Squares, 
and Places. The odd thing was, 
that notwithstanding the increase 
of accommodation, the rents were 
rising with the houses ; the various 
building companies paid fabulous 
dividends—shrewd capitalists kept 
securing promising building sites 
at fancy prices; then borrowing 
on them and then building again. 
There was no perceptible check to 
the movement until it was pulled 
up so sharply in South Germany 
by the commercial crisis of Vienna 
in the Exhibition year. 

That crisis furnished a significant 
illustration of the new danger to 
which we are inviting attention. . A 
panic in London is disastrous enough, 
but it may almost be said to be 
calculation and calm compared to 
possible panics on the Continent. 
In London the property most freely 
flung about is that which, depend- 
ing chiefly on credit, may not im- 
probably disappear if it once fall 
into disrepute. But the Viennese 
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parted just as wildly with shares 
that, keing based mainly upon the 
real security of houses and land, 
were almost certain to recover 
materially when the worst of the 
fever was past. We cannot easily 
forget the spectacles that were to be 
witnessed at the temporary Bourse 
when the alarm had culminated, in 
a couple of days or so; and all 
through the city tie adventurers 
appeared to have but one idea—to 
get rid of everything they held, and 
realise what remained of it in specie. 
When companies and private firms 
were shaking and falling, the most 
extravagant reports find ready cre- 
dence ; it was even gravely asserted, 
in journals of some position, that 
the Rothschilds were tottering on 


the verge of insolvency. Yet that 
state of mind was so far from being 
unnatural that it is certain to re- 
peat itself for many years to come 
in any similar circumstances, for 


risky enterprise of any kind is 
an entire novelty to the German. 
The mass of investors, when they 
had money to lay by, have been in 
the habit of putting it away so very 
safely, that there was little chance 
of szeing it diminished. But they 
take as kindly as their neighbours 
to possibilities of gain; and when 
they saw their Hebrew fellow- 
citizens and the foreign capitalists 
turning everything that they 
touched into gold, they could not 
resist following the example. As 
yet, however, they have scarcely 
made a beginning of studying that 
difficult art of keeping their heads 
through reverses and fluctuations 
in which our own countrymen have 
made so little progress. Panic 
masters them more absolutely, and 
its contagion spreads among them 
with most demoralising rapidity. 
Overdone enterprise and unnatural 
inflation have sown broadcast the 
seeds of mistrust, which may be 
forced to maturity at any moment ; 
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and, thanks to the intimacy of in. 
ternational financial relations now- 
a-days, should there be a crisis on 
the Exchanges of Vienna or Berlin, 
the shock will be communicated 
to London or Paris. So that 
henceforward the speculative in- 
vestor ought to watch carefully the 
course of events in a plurality of 
highly sensitive centres, and that 
is, of course, practicaliy impossible, 
All may be apparently quiet in 
London, even when there. may be 
some tendency towards activity in 
certain threatened markets, owing 
to the operations of the few far- 
sighted ones who are behind the 
scenes. Yet he may awaken some 
fine morning to hear of an acute crisis 
abroad, which is to throw everybody 
into alarm, and precipitate a con- 
vulsion here which might otherwise 
have been staved off indetinitely. 
The rapidly downward course of 
his favourite securities may give 
him disagreeable proof of the solid- 
arity of English interests with those 
of -our foreign friends, and may 
remind him that it would only have 
been ccmmonly prudent to examine 
into their circumstances and their 
finances as well. 

How it may all end, it is worse 
than idle to surmise: We pre 
sume that Time may be trasted to 
open up new fields of investment, 
and it is certain that he will not 
want any assistance that can be 
given him by the interested in- 
genuity of professional financiers. 
In the meantime the moral of the 
situation seems to be that wary in- 
vestors should hold more closely 
than ever by the good old-fashioned 
maxim that great interest means 
bad seaurity. If they are hesitat- 
ing between Jow and high dividends, 
they will do well to remember that 
although in the one case they may 
have te put up with disagreeable 
privations, in the other they may 
be inviting irremediable ruin. 
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LETTER, MRS. WORDSWORTH TO HER 


Dearest F , I daresay you 
never expected to see my hand- 
writing again; but I suppose I 
must be the veritable bad _half- 
penny, and of course have turned 
up once more. We are now on 
board the ship Childers of Liver- 
pool on our way to Rangoon. 

I will begin my story from the 
poor ship Strathmore. We had 
rather a tedious voyage. I was 
sick the whole way, and if the 
sickness stopped, I had nausea. I 
could not eat—I loathed every- 
thing; and when we got to the 
line, “low fever” set in. In short, 


I thought I should never reach New 


Zealand, though Captain M‘Donald 
showed great skill in medicine, 
and was exceedingly kind and 
attentive. On one occasion, curi- 
ously enough, he jekingly threat- 
ened that if I did not get better soon 
he would land me on the “ Twelve 
Apostles,’"—little thinking then, 
poor man, how soon his words were 
to come true. 

Miss Henderson, the lady who 
occupied the other berth in my 
cabin, and who, with her brother, 
was going to New Zealand to join 
their father, always tended me with 
the greatest kindness and gentle 
care during my long illness. On 
the 30th of June, the very night 
before we “struck,” I felt rather 
better, and got up to join the other 
passengers in a game at cards in the 
saloon. I had generally slept badly 
hitherto, the fever always returning 
in the night ; but on this occasion, 
being more fatigued than usual, I 
slept soundly, till bump! bump! 
bump! I was knocked violently 
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backwards and forwards in my 
berth. I thought, “surely that is 
a curious motion ;” but, determined 
not to be easily alarmed, I endeav- 
oured to composed myself. To my 
horror there then followed a crunch- 
ing and grating sound which could 
not be mistaken. I said to Miss 
Henderson, “ Oh! surely there is 
something wrong.” 

We got out of bed, and had just 
lit our Jamps, when Charlie and 
Mr. Henderson came to our cabin. 
Mr. Henderson never spoke; but 
Charlie said in very quiet tones, 
“ Mother, the ship has struck, and 
is quickly settling down. You have 
not time to dress—only a moment 
to put on what you can.” They 
left us; we never spoke. I helped 
the poor child to dress; she was 
pale and trembling, but quiet and 
collected. I did not take time to 
dress myself fully, merely putting 
on mny dressing-gown and the tweed 
tunic you bought me. My sealskin 
jacket was unfortunately locked up, 
so I huddled on my warm shawl, 
and tied up my head warmly. This 
took us about three minutes, at the 
end of which time Charlie and Mr. 
Henderson again appeared. [ took 
your brother’s arm, and we went 
into the saloon, Miss Henderson 
and her brother following. Charlie, 
bethinking himself of some useful 
things he had forgotten, left me 
in the saloon in order to get them 
from his own cabin. Thinking hc 
remained too Jong, I followed him 
and begged him t» come at once, for 1 
had heard the captain from the poor 
call aloud in an agonised tone, “ Now 
then, come!” But whilst I had 
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been waiting for him, I had run 
back to the cabin and got my ro- 
sary, which 1 put round my neck, 
and seized a pair of blankets. We 
made our way to the companion- 
hatch, but it was partly fastened 
up, so I was forced to drop my 
load of blankets, and creep through 
the small aperture which was left. 
Arm in arm, and followed by Miss 
Henderson and her brother, we 
walked to where some sailors were 
endeavouring to launch a_ boat. 
Charlie noticed to me that gener- 
ally in shipwrecks the first boat 
launched is lost; and though I 
heard “ Sails’s” voice cry out, “ I'll 
shoot any man who gets in before 
the women,” I said to Charlie, 
“Don’t go in that boat ; remember 
wherever we go if there is not room 
for you there is not for me.” He 
replied, “ No, mother, we will live 
or die together.” 

We passed the Joselyn boys. 
Percy, the eldest—a fine fellow—I 
heard say to his younger brother, 
“We will stick together, old boy, 
whatever happens.” I saw poor 
Captain M‘Donald at the rigging, 
and would have speken te him, 
but I knew he was a broken-hearted 
man, and, like myself, preparing for 
eternity. I had not the least hope 
of being saved. Just then I heard 
Mrs, Walker, who unfortunately had 
got separated from her husband and 
child, ask Charlie to look for him, 
but he did not hear her; he was 
considering how I could be got into 
the port lifeboat. “Can you get 
on the bridge, mother?” he asked. 
I said “ Yes”—though it was a 
place I dared not have attempted 
in daylight onacalm day. I got 
into it, 1 know not how. ‘Charlie, 
and a sailor named Jack Wilson, 
—_ me up into the boat by the 
ands. The moment I was lifted 
from the quarter-deck a sea swept 
over it, some of the water splashing 
on my face. That sea washed Miss 


Henderson from her brother’s arms 
down to the main deck, and so the 
peor child was lost. Her brother 
told me afterwards that all she said 
to him was, “Oh Tom! we did not 
think it would end this way.” 

In the meantime the sailors were 
doing everything to have the boat 
ready, on the very slight hope of 
her floating clear of the ship, which 
we thought then was rapidly set- 
tling down. We sat awaiting our 
fate. A few farewells were ex- 
changed. I said good-bye to my 
dear boy, ‘and a pang of anguish 
went through me for his young life, 
so soon to be taken. It passed in 
a moment, and we were preparing 
ourselves as well as we could to 
meet our God when, wonderful to 
relate, a heavy sea came sweeping 
along over the poop, carrying every- 
thing with it to destruction ; but in- 
stead of dashing our boat to pieces, 
or tumbling it from the beams on 
which it stood down to the deck, it 
caught it up and miraculously floated 
us between the main and mizzen 
rigging into the sea. I thought at 
the time we were going quictly into 
eternity. I felt Charlie’s grasp 
tighten, and with a prayer on my 
lips I think I almost was gone. We 
had hardly breathed when Charlie 
suddenly almost threw me from 
him, and wrenching an oar out, 
shouted, “ Saved! saved! by a mir- 
acle. Up, lads, and keep her off 
the ship!” It was pitch-dark, in 
the dead of a winter night. We 
had few clothes, and the boat  hav- 
ing been stove in on its passage 
across the deck, we were sitting 
almost up to our waists in water. 
Huge sprays washed over our shoul- 
ders ; and so, surrounded by break. 
ers and sharp rocks, we did not 
know which way to turn for safety. 
By dint of hard labour, and] great 
caution, we managed to keep clear 
of every obstacle, and the buat was 
constantly baled to lighten her, but 
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with little success. Indeed, had 
she not been a splendid lifeboat we 
should very soon have sunk. I sat 
silent in my corner, trying to com- 
fort and warm poor Spencer Jeselyn, 
who bad hurt himself jumping into 
the boat. Percy, poor fellow, fell 
short in his leap, and was drowned. 
Charlie gave me his coat to hold 
whilst he pulled an oar, and I think 
that £155, which was in a pucket- 
book that he had saved, must then 
have been lost by dropping out of 
one of his pockets into the water 
in the boat, and then being baled 
overboard. 

We beat about all night, not 
knowing where we went, afraid of 
being drifted out to sea without 
food or water. Breakers ahead ! 
and Land ho! was the ery all night. 
Once, in the grey of the morning, 
we got a glimpse of the ship. She 
was leaning over a gvod deal, and 
looked very helpless and forlorn, 
and so sad. A little after day broke 
I was the first to see another boat. 
I gave a joyful scream, and the 
second mate, Mr. Peters, with some 
passengers and sailors, came to us 
and towed us to land. When we 
came to the Janding-place I gave up 
in despair, for I saw nothing but a 
high perpendicular rock betore me, 
impossible almost for a goat to find 
footing on. You know I am not 
very clever at climbing at the best 
of times, but weak and ill, stiff with 
cold, and dripping wet, I felt I bad 
no life in me, and could not do it. 
I said, “Charlie, I can’t do it; 
you must leave me.” ‘ Nonsense,” 
he said; and one of the seamen, 
Jack Wilson, added, “If there is 
anybody to be saved you will be.” 
The sailors who had already mount- 
ed the rock soon managed to lower 
a rope with a loop in it, in which I 
sat, and was pulled up, assisted by 
Charlie and young Mr. Keith on 
either side. I was stunned with 
cold, and almost fainting, so that it 
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seemed only a few minutes to me till 
Charlie came with the reeking-hot 
skins of two albatresses and wrapped 
my feet in them. Oh, how delightful 
it was! Some one knocked down 
a white pigeon, which was cooked 
on some sticks and given to me. I 
thought I had never tasted any- 
thing so good. Mr. Peters, who all 
along had behaved with great pre- 
sence of mind and gallantry, had 
been backwards and forwards to the 
wreck and brought off several boat- 
fuls of people. He also picked up 
some wine, spirits, &c.—in fact all 
that was portable and useful. It 
soon got dark, and we were obliged 
to move higher up the rock, where 
a slight tent was erected and a plank 
was placed on the rock for me to 
Jie. upon. Some of the sailors 
covered me with their coats, but 
they were taken from me during the 
night by some of the passengers, 
and then, Oh the agony I suf- 
fered in my limbs! *Mr. Keith and 
Charlie bad to move my feet and 
hands, and when I could bear it no 
longer I went outside and sat by a 
small fire they had lit. Black Jack 
gave me his own stockings, which 
were warm, for I bad none,—the 
crew were all so kind to me. 

The next day Mr. Peters brought 
the remainder of the survivors from 
the riggirg of the wreck. The 
noble captain had been washed 
overboard shortly after Miss Hen- 
derson and the man at the helm, 
a bright-eyed little fellow called 
Darkey on account of his gypsy- 
like complexion, who was washed 
awat from his post with a part of the 
wheel in his hand. He had refused 
to leave it till the word to save 
himself was given; but the captain 
never lived to give it. There was 
a very interesting newly-married 
couple called Mr. and Mrs. Riddle. 
Mrs. Riddle had waited for him for 
eight years, and the poor man was 
frantic at the prospect of losing his 
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young wife. A Mrs. Mobile, another 
young married woman, behaved 
with great heroism at the wreck. 
At all times a merry laughing crea- 
ture, and kind to every one, she 
tried hard to save the lives of some 
of the children, but without success, 
She was heard to ask, “Is there no 
hope?” “None.” Then throwing 
her arms round her husband’s neck, 
she said, “I will die with you.” 

To return to the island. Next 
day Walter Smith, the sailmaker, 
and Mike O’Reardan, an A.B., 
brought me a suit of manly gar- 
ments—Mike giving me the shirt 
from his back. Trousers, my flannel 
petticoat, and a “monkey-jacket” 
completed my outfit; but either the 
trousers were curiously made or else 
I was, for we did not get on well 
together. I kept them though, and 
they were most useful, to Charlie 
afterwards, 

I will now only give you a few 
incidents of our island life, as Char- 
lie is writing a full account, which 
you will receive with this letter. I 
was very near death several times ; 
had it not been for Charlie’s con- 
stant care and tenderness I should 
really have gone—it was such a 
long time of suffering and endur- 
ance. The eggs saved my life twice, 
and there was a little of the famous 
“ Redheart rum” put away for the 
use of the sick by Mr. Peters, which 
did me incalculable good. I felt I 
could not last long. One morning, 
the 2ist January, I awoke quite 
cheerful and bright, saying, “ Char- 
lie, I’ve seen the ship” (we never 
dreamt of any-but the one thatewas 
to take us off). In the afternoon, 
as Charlie went out of our own 
little “shanty,” he shouted, “ Sail, 
ho!” and immediately ran towards 
the flag-staff. I sank on my knees 
at the entrance, and wept tears of 
joy. Soon I saw the ship turn to- 
wards our island, and then I began 
to prepare. Charlie came back to 
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give me one or two articles of his 
apparel, that I might look somewhat 
more respectable, for my wardrobe 
was reduced to a flannel shirt and 
petticoat much the worse for wear, 
and (what I considered very grand) 
the polonaise you bought me— 
everything as well as myself black, 
greasy, and smelling horribly fishy, 
though we did not notice it at 
that time. What moments of de- 
light were these! We first burried 
to one side of the island, then to 
another, scrambling over rocks, 
holes, and slime—no easy matter. 
At last we arrived at our old land- 
ing-place. I could get down toa 
certain part of the rock in safety, 
but from there I had to be lowered 
into the boat in a “ bowline.” To 
the uninitiated this bowline looks a 
very carelessly-made knot, but it is 
strong notwithstanding. 

When I was hanging above the 
sea, I heard “Sails” shout out, 
“ Don’t scrape her ; rather throw her 
into the water ;” but I meekly ex- 
postulated that I rather preferred 
being scraped. Poor “ Sails” was 
ready to jump in for me, being 
half stripped; and the last thing 
I clung to on the island was his 
smooth fat neck. I hung in mid- 
air, and when the boat rose on the 
swell I was lowered into Captain 
Gifford’s arms and placed safely 
in the boat. The ship was 
a whaler named The Young 
Pheenix, Captain Gifford. Charlie, 
Mr. Peters, “Sails,” and two in- 
valids came off with us at the same 
time. Captain Gifford congratu- 
Jated me on my fortitude, He said 
some men had to be helped, and 
would scarcely come at all. Long 
before we reached the ship I was 
sick, of course. Cuptain Gifford 
insisted on my staying in the boat, 
and it was hoisted up with me on 
board. The first moment that Cap- 
tain Gifford saw distressed people 
on the island, rightly judging they 
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could not all be got off the rock 
that night, he had thoughtfully 
provisioned the boats, even to to- 
bacco. I was taken down-stairs 
and met by an “angel,” as she 
seemed to me, with such a fair 
tender face—a tall, slender woman, 
like a lily, in her fresh cotton gown. 
She took me, dirty, wretched, sick, 
in her arms, and immediately got a 
tub of water to wash me, for I could 
do nothing, I was so ill and weak. 
She washed, clothed, and fed me 
with the tenderest gentleness. The 
best of everything was given me. 
A bed was arranged on a sofa, with 
pillows, sheets, and blankets. For 
seven months I had thought it a 
luxury to get a flat stone to sit on, 
and had hardly ever lain down with- 
out my feet in a pool of water; and 
now, surrounded by every comfort, 
I did not speak or think, but could 
only lie and wonder, and thank 
Almighty God for His mercy. Next 
day the sickness wore off, and 1 
was able to enjoy the nice little 
American dainties she brought me. 
I think she herself scarcely ate any- 
thing whilst we were on board, she 
was so delighted. She had sdid to 
her husband when he was going for 
us, “ Bring me a woinan,” she was 
s0 home-sick, poor thing !—having 
been at sea a considerable time al- 
ready, with no prospect of seeing 
home for many long months. Five 
happy days we stayed on board 
bound for the Mauritius, though 
the captain, by thus taking us out 
of his way, was losing a fishing 
season, a serious matter fora whaler, 
and he had not been very successful 
already. Curiously enough, not 
long before, he had picked up the 
crew of a deserted vessel numbering 
about thirty, so far as I can recol- 
lect. On the fifth day a ship hove 
in sight. We “spoke” her, and 
her captain agreed to take twenty 
ofus. I preferred stopping ; but the 
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second mate, Mr. Peters, and most 
of the passengers, went with her. 
She was the Sierra Morena. I was 
exceedingly sorry to part with Mr. 
Peters, who had all along proved 
so kind to me. In the afternoon of 
the same day, as Captain Gifford 
and I were comfortably chatting in 
our small “ sanctum,” José, the little 
steward, came down with the news 
that there was another sail on the 
“lee bow.” Up went the captain 
on deck ; and I, very sorrowful, was 
preparing to get ready to be tran- 
shipped, when I was told not to stir 
till we learned more particulars. 
In the meantime I saw the captain’s 
wife busily employed packing up a 
whole lot of her best things for me 
to take, but I would only accept from 
her a change of commoner ones, as 
she had previously given me a very 
handsome rep wrapper, and vari- 
ous other articles, including a water- 
proof, and lovely shoes and stock- 
ings. Such shoes! She is a full 
head taller than I, yet her feet are 
smailer, and mine, you know, are 
not very large. Besides, though 
she does all work on board of the 
vessel, her hands are small and 
beautifully white. We signalled 
this ship as we had done the other, 
and it was arranged that the remain- 
der of us, twenty-four in all, should 
go on board the new vessel. We 
were without exception exceedingly 
sorry to part with our American 
friends. Mrs. Gifford cried when I 
left her, and would scarcely let me 
go; and Captain Gifford at the 
very last said, if I had the least 
objection to going, that Charlie and 
I could remain with them, and they 
would be very glad to have us. 
However, we went away; and the 
last I saw of Eleanor Gifford, lean- 
ing over the side with a kerchief 
round her head and a tender half- 
sad look in her eyes, recalled to my 
mind the sweet face of my vision 
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on the island.* All honour to the 
American flag. We should ‘most 
likely have been on the island now 
but for their humanity. Captain 
and Mrs. Gifford are pure Americans, 
and if I am able in other years when 
they return to New Bedford, I shall 
almost dare cross the ocean to see 
them once more. Captain Gifford 
is as tall for a man as his wife is 
for a woman. He has the rather 
long face of the American, but he 
is very handsome. They had a 
very fine harmonium on board, but 
I was too weak to use my feet to 
blow, so I sat wrapped in a blanket 
on her knee, she using her feet and 
I playing. The Young Phenix will 
go to the Mauritius in about six 
months, where Mrs. Gifford will stay 
some time for a rest. She would 
have made her visit then had we 
gone on with them. 

Had you seen me at first you 
would not have known me. I was 
a perfect skeleton ; my eyes sunken 
and hollow, with a wild burning light 
in them horrible to see; my skin 
white and Jike a dead person’s, my 
hands transparent, my hair short, 
and my figure gaunt, tottering, and 
with a dreadful stoop. For the 
first three months on the island 
I could not walk a yard without 
assistance, even through the shanty. 
It was all rock and slippery stones, 
and the least wind blew me down. 
When I gota little better, Charlie 
would take me out a few yards ani 
I returned myself. If no one was 
about to give me a help, I generally 
crawled on my hands and knees. 
Afterwards, when we got to our own 
little hole on the other side of the 
island, I got rather stronger, and was 
able and proud to go to the spring 
for water, escaping with only two 
or three falls. You never saw such 
an uncompromising place. On my 
way to the well 1 passed through 


crowds of penguins without fear, 
I think they were surprised at my 
appearance. 

But to return to the Childers 
(the ship we are now in): she be- 
longs to Liverpool, and is com- 
manded by Captain M‘Phee, who 
is very kind to me. The living is 
ood; plenty of nice vegetables, 
delightful bread, and eatables of all 
kinds, and Jots of preserved fruits 
and jams. If you have any nice 
home-made, I can tell you they will 
suffer in comparison. Since the 
first day, I have never been sick, 
and have an enormous appetite. 
The consequence is, I am getting 
fast Jike myself, and my bones are 
quite getting covered. I had no 
idea they were so small. Captain 
M‘Phee gave me a curtain (Dolly 
Varden print) to make a skirt of— 
a fancy blue shirt for a boddice, 
and his own white linen coats for 
jackets. My constitution is en- 
tirely changed. Before, I was al- 
ways sea-sick, which is not the case 
now; and when I crossed the line 
before, I never perspired—the re- 
sult being that I felt the heat ex- 
ceedingly ; but now I am in a con- 
stant bath, and so have neither red 
face nor suffering. Charlie looks 
and is well and firm now. From 
the effects of the exposure and bad 
feeding on the island, his hair had 
got quite flaxen, which didn’t suit 
him at all; but now it has nearly 
recovered its original colour. One 
day on the island, when food was 
scarce and hunting hard, he was 
quite worn out and burst into tears. 
Poor fellow! I felt that more than 
anything that happened to me. He 
has shown himself a grand fellow, 
cool and steady in danger, with all 
his wits about him. Such tender 
care he took of me too, never mak- 
ing a fuss about what he did! You 
would have thought he had been 





* See Mr. Wordsworth’s Narrative, p. 337. 
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the only one shipwrecked before. 
All the others were extravagant and 
wasteful with clothes, string, &e. 
He got many out of a difficulty by 
supplying a little of the latter com- 
modity, and at the last he was the 
only one with a lashing for carry- 
ing bis birds. He won the respect 
of all, especially the sailors, with 
whom he was a great favourite. In 
the evenings, when the day’s work 
was done, I would amuse Charlie 
by telling him all the little stories 
I could remember about his own, 
your, and even my childhood, which 
took back our minds to home, and 
never failed to interest, however 
often repeated. 

Some of the men were great 
favourites of mine. Walter Smith, 
or “Sails,” es we always called 
him, was a gem in his way. He 
would knock down his enemy one 
minute, and the next risk his life 
for him, and when he had a friend- 
ship it was to the death; he was 
always so generous and kind—so 
were they all, The three appren- 
tices were very fine lads. Frank 
Carmichael seemed a little delicate, 
but Ned Preston and Harold Tur- 
ner were more robust, and capital 
hunters. On Christmas-day Har- 
old brought me three eggs out of 
five that he had buried for him- 
self when the eggs were plentiful. 
Ishall not forget such a generous 
action. There are many other little 
anecdotes I might tell, but it would 
make my letter too long; however, 
tkere is one I must not forget. 
John Evans, A.B., or “Old Jack” 
as we called him, one day when 
food was very scarce, brought me‘a 
small duck roasted, which he had 
been lucky enough to kill and get 
cooked. Though starving himself, 
he freely gave me this delicacy, and 
insisted on my taking it. It re- 
quires a person to be under similar 
circumstances in order to appreciate 
such self-sacrifices as I have men- 
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tioned. As for Mr. Peters, I think 
him the beaw ideal of an officer. 
On the island heyvdid not belie the 
good opinion that the poor captain 
had of him He never spared him- 
self in any work. In danger he 
was cool-headed, and nothing seem- 
ed to turn him away from doing 
what he thought was right. I am 
afraid you must think me very con- 
fused in my head, judging from my 
letter. First I am on the island ; 
then on board the whaler or Chil- 
ders, and then back to the island 
again; but I have written this 
letter from day to day, and put 
down just whatever ideas came 
uppermost. So to go back again to 
the Childers, The crew bere are 
all blacks, some rather handsome. 
They are a very merry lot, and, 
when work is done, fond of a little 
music or dancing. We have had 
very squally weather. The ship 
has to go where there is wind, 
which makes my heart beat—in 
fact I shall be more or less terrified 
till I get on solid ground again in 
Old England. We hope we will 
not be very long before we reach 
Rangoon, It would be rather awk- 
ward landing in a strange place 
without a sow in our pockets, but I 
suppose somebody will have pity 
on us till we get money. Oh! I 
am thoroughly sick of thesea! No 
more going to the seaside in sum- 
mer. Iam bringing home quite a 
valuable book of receipts which the 
steward has very kindly given me 
—quite Yankee notions, and very 
good ones too. I mean to be no 
end of a cook when I get home. 
I have studied the theory on that 
desolate island in our grim soli- 
tude. At present everything is 
“T wonder” to us. I wonder 
what you and Richard are doirg 
where you are, and what every- 
body is thinking about us. I felt 
so sorely for you not knowing what 
had become of us. I am thankful 
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I was not at home, the suspense 
would have driven me crazy. I 
hope dear old friends ‘are all well 
both in England and Scotland. I 
shall not write more than this one 
letter, so please send it to my sis- 
ters, and all our relations and 
friends who may be interested. 
After such a long ramble, fancy 
us being landed at Burmah, of all 
places! With the exception of two 
rings and the rosary Mrs. Dycer gave 
me, | have not a relic of my past 
life. Even when I| thought I was 
going to the bottom, I regretted our 
lovely picture of your dear father (a 
life-size painting of my husband when 
a boy, with his favourite pony—the 
figure by Sir Henry Raeburn, and 
the animal by Howe). However, 
we have ourselves, and it has been 
Almighty God’s will that we should 
lose the rest. Once I had a de- 


lightful dream of your kitchen at 
Bebbington, full of lovely clean 


clothes airing before the fire. It 
was quite a treat to me, squalid, 
ragged, and cold asI was. I only 
slept about three nights in the 
week—my bed was so hard and 
uncomfortable. It is almost worth 
being shipwrecked to experience so 
much kindness. Captain M‘Phee 
is very kind. His family live in 
Liverpool, and his wife often goes 
with him. I would not like to be 
a sailor’s wife. 1 was always afraid 
of building castles in the air about 
seeing you again. 1 scarcely dared 
think of you. Frank Carmichael, 
one of the apprentices, and I were 
wondering whether any masses were 
being said for us on All Souls’ Day. 
By the by, you had better write to 
his mother, and tell her he is safe, 
and behaved like a man at the 
wreck. Her address is . 
T shall have so much to hear when 
I get home—all good news, I trust. 
I would like to forget all the hard- 
ships and disagreeables of the last 
seven months; but I trust I shall 
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never forget all Almighty God has 
done for us,—our life and preserva- 
tion on the island was all a miracle. 
Fancy living all that time on a 
barren rock, with a little rank grass 
on it, not even brushwood! The 
men knew I had a daughter, but I had 
never said what like you were. 
Mike dreamt of you, and to my 
amazement gave me an exact de- 
scription of you—hair a shade 
lighter than mine—even to your 
rapid walk and short steps. I hope 
the ship we come home in will go 
to Liverpool. Love to my sister, 
brothers, and all kind friends. Oh 
how I weary to be at home again! 
We are such queer-looking figures 
here, with as few clothes as we can 
possibly do with, lazy and weary— 
the sea is such a dreary, monotenous 
life. I can’t think how any one 
can choose it. Charlie is quite 
satiated with his experiences of it. 
If it were not for home-sickness, I 
think I would like to have a peep 
at Indian life. To-day it is nearly 
a calm, what little breeze there is 
being in the wrong direction. We 
sighted Sumatra two days ago. 
My life here is this: Get up at 
seven, bath, &c. ; breakfast at eight ; 
and then, after having worked 
everything there was to work, and 
read everything there was to read, 
a little writing is all I cando. 1 
expect this erratic mode of writing 
will account for some of the ram- 
bling. Dinner at twelve; sleep an 
hour; then after that the heat is 
simply intolerable. Tea at five; go 
on deck to see the sun go down. 
Walk and sit on deck till nine or 
so. A glass of eau sucrée, and go 
to bed. Ah! itis tiresome. Bed, 
indeed! Our ideas of bed are 
usually associated with thoughts of 
rest ; but on the Strathmore we had 
fleas, on the whaler cockroaches, 
in this ship we have a pleasing va- 
riety of rats. The fleas and rats I 
don’t mind ; so much so, that the 
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rats run all over me at night ina 
friendly way. I merely give them 
a slight shake and weak shoo! I 
will never recover my figure, my 
back is so bent and weak; the salt 
bathing is doing it some good. 
How I wish I was steaming away 
to England! I expect you will all 
be very much astonished when you 
get our telegram. Unless anything 
very exciting happers, I will not 
write any more till we are sailing 
up the Irawaddy. 

When people are dead, a great 
many virtues are generally found 
out about them unknown before. 
I trust ours will be remembered 
now, even though we are unroman- 
tically in life. Il] though I was, I 
felt I couldn’t die on that desolate 
island. But I must not abuse it. 
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I daresay we were healthier there 
than we should have been on a 
mere favoured island. We are now 
in the Andaman Sea. It is as calm 
as a lake—scarcely a breath of wind. 
How lovely the sunsets are! and 
the moon and stars, how dazzling 
and brilliant! Lightning playing 
about all night! People at home 
have no idea of lightning or rain ; 
here it comes in sheets, not drops. 
I am in great pain with rheumatism 
all down my spine and right side, 
and such dreadful throbbing at my 
heart. I can hardly breathe. 
24th March.—Arrived at Ran- 
goon; people most kind. Just go- 
a, post. With love from both. 
—Your affectionate mother, 
Frances -WorpswortH, 
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(6 months, 22 days, on a Barren Rock.) 


Ow her voyage from London to 
Otago, N.Z., the Strathmore of 
Dundee, Captain M‘Donald, struck 
on one of the rocks of the “ Twelve 
Apostles,” which are comprised in 
the Crozet group—a very dangerous 
set of islands, and not much known 
about them—July Ist, 1875. There 
had been no sun taken for several 
days back, the weather being over- 
cast. The captain expected to see 
the land, but, I believe, from the 
southward, instead of which he 
went to the northward. A little 
bad steering on the part of the man 
at the wheel would have cleared us. 
The weather was fine, except for the 
fog, and the ship was “ shortened 
down” to her maintop-gallant sail, 
in order not to pass out of sight of 
the land before daylight. The acci- 
dent happened at 3.45 a.m., being 
quite dark and thick. The man on 
the look-out reported breakers ahead, 


and seeing the rocks Jooming through 
the mist on the starboard side, 
shouted to the man at the wheel to 
put his helm hard a-starboard ; but 
the mate, seeing Jand on the port 
bow, ordered the man to port his 
helm, but all to no purpose. We 
were right into a bight of a lot of 
rocks, with breakers all round us; 
and the unfortunate Strathmore 
first grated, and then gave three 
bumps, staving in her bottom. The 
water, rushing into the lower hold, 
burst open the ’tween-decks; her 
bows jammed themselves in between 
two rocks; whilst the after-end of 
the ship was lower, and was soon 
swept by seas, tearing up the poop, 
and completely gutting that end of 
the ship. The captain thought at 
first that she might clear herself, 
and told the man atthe wheel not 
to leave his post—which he did not, 
bravely standing there waiting for 
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the word to save himself, though 
the seas were now washing over the 
poop ; and one taking him, with the 
wheel broken to picces in his hand, 
swept him overboard. 

I shall now go back a little, and 
give an account of our own actions 
—those of my mother and myself. 
My mother had been very sea-sick 
the whole voyage, as well as being 
ill with a sort of low fever which 
had hung about her since we had 
been in the tropics; but the night 
before the catastrophe, feeling better, 
we had all of us—i. ¢, the saloon 
passengers—been playing cards in 
the saloon. The captain, either 
that night or a day or two before, 
had playfully told my mother that 
if she did not get better soon, he 
would land her on the “ Twelve 
Apostles.” He little thought how 
soon his words were to come true. 
We were in bed, of course, when 
the ship struck. The first bump 
awoke me; the second told me 
something was wrong, and I jumped 
out of bed, for I had guessed the 
truth. Telling Mr. Keith to light 
the lamp, I ran to my mother’s 
cabin, and told her and Miss Hen- 
derson to dress quickly. I then 
returned to my own cabin and 
dressed myself, putting on my 
warmest clothes and a new pair of 
Wellington boots. I unlocked my 
box, and took out of it a little safe, 
in which was £155 in Bank of 
England notes, enclosed in a sort of 
leather pocket-book, and which I 
put in the breast-pocket of my coat ; 
also a revolver and a sheath-knife, 
which afterwards turned out to be 
invaluable. The latter I put in 
my belt. The only thing I forgot 
was a cap; otherwise I was fully 
equipped for anything that might 
turn up. 

My mother and I then went up on 
deck, followed by Miss Henderson 
and her brother. Some of the men 
were trying to get the port quarter- 


boat out, and I went to help; but 
my mother said ,she would not get 
into the first boat, as she thought 
this boat would have all the women 
packed into it, and very likely I 
should be separated from her. These 
quarter-boats could never have been 
used before, for they were jammed 
between the bluff of the lifeboat 
and the mizzen rigging ; and what 
made matters worse was, that the 
quarter-boats had to be got out first, 
for there were only three davits for 
the two boats (the lifeboat and 
quarter-boats) on each side; but as 
neither of these quarter-boats could 
be swung out, the two lifeboats 
were rendered useless. Seeing that 
the quarter-boats could not be 
launched I walked right aft to 
secure a life-buoy ; but she began to 
“ poop”—that is, take seas over aft 
—and thinking it even too serious a 
case for life-buoys, for at that time 
her stern seemed to be sinking, I 
thought the only chance of safety 
lay in getting into the lifeboat, 
cutting the gripes, and trusting to 
Providence that when the ship 
went down, as I then supposed her 
to be doing, the lifeboat would 
float off clear of the wreck. The 
lifeboats were placed upon “ skids” 
or beams from side to side of the 
ship, and about eight or nine feet 
above the main deck. My mother 
managed to get into the port life- 
boat from the bridge, and not a 
moment too soon ; for Miss Hender- 
son, I think it was, was washed 
away from her brother and hurled 
with a scream down to the main 
deck from the poop and drowned : 
she was but a few paces behind us. 
About twenty more were in the 
boat we were iv, waiting our chance, 
there being a hope of getting off by 
the merest accident, but we thought 
our last moment had come. A 
huge sea swept over the sbip, 
taking everything and every one 
with it that was not in the rigging 
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or well forward ; and lifting up our 
boat—not dashing it down on the 
main deck, as might have been 
expected, but lifting us off the 
skids—it washed us clean over the 
starboard side, knocking down on 
its way a strong rail, the “ standard 
compass,” &c., and reaching the sea 
in safety, though a little “ stove in.” 
The wender was the sea did not 
take us down into the main deck, 
for the waves were running almost 
in a straight line from aft, for- 
ward. The boat, when it reached 
the sea, was still foul of the main 
brace, and as we thought the sbip 
was going down every moment, we 
made strenuous efforts to get clear. 
We spent a miserable time of it 
till daylight, dodging about in the 
darkness and fog, trying to keep 
clear of the rocks, breakers, and large 
quantities of sea-weed, and yet keep 
nearland. Half of us were engaged 
in baling, we being up to our 
middle almost in water; but we 
might have saved ourselves the 
trouble, for the water neither de- 
creased nor increased, the air-tight 
tanks keeping her afloat. The rest 
that were able pulled at the oars. 

It was this night I lost my £155. 
Thad taken my coat off to pull an 
oar, and it was then I think I lost 
it; for most likely it dropped out 
of my pocket and was baled over- 
board during the night, for I never 
saw it again, and the list of the 
numbers of the notes I had left on 
board. At last morning came, but 
with it fog,'and we were very nearly 
losing land altogether. We had 
just made up our minds to run off 
before the wind and give all our 
energies to baling out the boat, 
when the fog lifted, and we saw the 
big rocks looming out; so we put 
on a spurt and got close in shore, 
and looked out for a landing-place, 
which was not easily found, the 
rocks rising perpendicularly out of 
the sea. We had not been Jong 
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pulling when we sighted the gig, 
with Mr. Peters, our second mate, 
in it. We gave kim a hearty cheer, 
and he towed us to the only landing- 
place on the island, which was a 
ledge on the face of the perpendicu- 
lar rock, and to reach which a man 
had to watch his chance when the 
swell took the boat up, catch hold of 
parts of the rock, and haul himself 
up a height of about twelve feet from 
the sea. We all then that were not 
going back to the wreck got on 
shore, pulling ourselves up by the 
“painter” of the boat. My mother 
was hoisted up in a “ bowline,” a 
knot she now firmly believes in. 
We sat huddled together on a ledge 
of rock, wet, cold, hungry, and 
miserable. Some lit a fire, and 
others got birds—sea-fowl, young 
albatross, &c.—which were on the 
island, and cooked them ; and to us 
starving creatures they tasted well. 
In the meantime, the gig and din- 
gey which the others had launched 
from the wreck made trips to and 
from the ship to take the survivors 
off, though we did not manage them 
all that day, but were two days 
picking the half-frozen wretches 
from the rigging or yards, they 
having to drop from the yards 
into the water, as the boat could 
not get near on account of the 
heavy sea. When every one was 
got from the wreck, the boats made 
excursions to the site of the wreck 
—it having gone down in deep 
water the night after the last of the 
survivors had been taken off—and 
picked up what they could. As far 
as I remember, the following were 
what we got: some Keiller’s confec- 
tion-tins, which we afterwards used 
for cooking in ; some cases of spirits 
and a cask of port; some bottles of 
pickles, a few blankets, spoons, and 
forks, two kegs of gunpowder, two 
parasols, a.small cleaver, a bucket 
or two, one tin of preserved neat, 
some wood, and a few odds and 
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ends thrown off the forecastle-head. 
With the help of these riches, we 
managed nearly seven months. It 
came on to blow hard the same 
night, and we lost our boats, as 
there was no means of haulmg them 
ov shore anywhere; and though 
some might think the boats could 
have been saved by people keep- 
ing in them, yet. how could any 
of us manage to keep them safe, 
broken up and leaky as the boats 
were, even if we had gone to the lee 
side of the island, and kept pulling 
in shore against a terrible gale for 
two or three days, exhausted for 
want of food, wet, and most likely 
frozen? Itcould not have been kept 
up for two hours. We saw the 
boats afterwards on the other side 
of the island still attached to 
each other by their painters, but 
smashed and bottom up, they 
having been driven by the gale 
throngh a tunnel that ran under- 
neath the island, and caught for a 
time in some seaweed a mile or so 
off the land; and we had the morti- 
fication to see them drift out to sea 
without the possibility of saving 
them. 

The first night ashore was dread- 
ful; we lay exposed on the rocks, 
huddled together for warmth, the 
rain pouring down ard chilling us 
to the marrow. We got the covers 
off the gig and dingey, and made a 
sort of tent, which came down dur- 
ing the night and made matters 
worse. My mother, in consider- 
ation of her sex, had some planks 
to lie upon, but she was wofully 
crushed, and her Jegs nearly broken, 
by people crowding in under the 
canvas. Though greatly fatigued, 
few of us slept, and during the 
night a man named Mellor died 
from fright and exhaustion. For 
the next night or two my mother 
and myself, with one or two others, 
slept in a sort of open cave, or 
rather overhanging ledge of rock, 


a little higher up than we were 
before; and though the frost lay 
on our blankets, and the icicles 
over our heads, yet it was pleasant 
to what the other place had been. 
We stayed there about a couple of 
nights, until another shanty, by no 
means water-tight, had been built. 
About 30 odd of us crammed in 
here, lying in tiers on and between 
each other’s legs; and it was not 
for months after that this horrid 
crowding was remedied by building 
other shanties. 

From the Strathmore 40 were 
drowned and 49 got ashore, my 
mother being the only woman 
saved, and Walter Walker, son of 
one of our cabin passengers, the 
only child. My mother and Walter 
got what was supposed to be the 
best corner of this delightful place. 
From the damp and frost many of 
us had sore and frost-bitten feet, 
and one poor fellow called Stanbury 
was so bad that lockjaw set in. 
Before he died his feet were ina 
horrible state of corruption, and 
the odour from them and from the 
other bad feet was most offensive, 
After death we buried his body as 
soon as we could, digging the grave 
with sticks. 

When we had explored the island 
we found it to be about 14 mile 
long, and a good part of that was 
rock and stones, the rest being 
covered with a long, coarse grass. 
There was no firewood on the island, 
but we had lots of splendid water. 
At this time the food we lived upon 
was young and old albatross; the 
young ones gave more eating than 
the old, being large, heavy birds, 
with a beautiful white down upon 
them about three inches long. They 
sat in nests built in the grass about 
a foot from the ground, one young 
one in each nest. Another bird that 
we lived upon was what we called 
“ mollyhawk,” but which we after- 
wards found out to be “ stinkpots,” 
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a carrion bird. They were large, 
heavily-built birds, with fierce, 
strong beaks. I remember getting 
a bite frem one that hurt through a 
pair of Wellington boots, trousers, 
and drawers. They seemed to stay 
on the island all night, and we 
caught them by chasing them into 
rough ground, or into gullies, where 
they could not easily get on the 
wing, and killed them with wooden 
clabs. They would face you when 
brought to bay; the albatross sel- 
dom did. We used to see these 
stinkpots feeding on floating sub- 
stances in the water, very likely 
the bodies of our unfortunate ship- 
mates, but that did not deter us 
from eating them, even half cooked 
as they sometimes were; the very 
thought of that food now almost 
sickens me. I am sure that no- 


thing in the shape of herbs that 
grew on the island was poisonous, 
but our favourite vegetable was a 
sort of moss with a long, spread- 


ing root. Ona cold morning you 
might have seen us scraping the 
snow off the ground, and tearing up 
the root with our benumbed fingers, 
often too hungry to take the whole 
of the soil off the root, eating every- 
thing ravenously, dirt and all. 
The birds were boiled in confection- 
ery-tins, after being skinned and 
cut up, and as long as the pickles 
lasted they were minced and put 
into the water the meat had been 
boiled in, which made a very toler- 
able soup. Being winter time we 
had not long days, but about 15 
hours’ darkness, which we spent 
lying in oar hovel, forgetting our 
miseries in sleep if possible ; for 
though we had the most vivid 
dreams of home, &c., and things to 
eat, yet there was always a feeling 
in the background which dispelled 
a good deal the pleasure of the 
dream—at least that was my case ; 
but still I looked forward to my 
dreams, 
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About a dozen of the men built 
a shanty a little higher up than 
ours, and a sailer called + Black 
Jack” ruled it—and a capital ruler 
he made, too. When my mother 
came on shore first, she was wet 
through, and nearly starved with 
cold; but she soon got a rig-out of 
a semi-masculine description. One 
of the sailors took the shirt off his 
back and gave her it: she put on 
also a pair of trousers and drawers, 
a pair of stockings and an over- 
coat, and various odds and ends, all 
the contributions of the sailors; a 
handkerchief, an old straw mattress, 
and a coverlet completed her ap- 
pointments, together with a flannel 
petticoat picked up, which after- 
wards did good service as a door in 
our little shanty that we afterwards 
lived in for some months. The . 
coarse, rank flesh which was our 
continual foud soon disagreed with 
her, and she got very ill with a sort 
of Jow fever, and a dreadful bowel 
complaint, which reduced her to a 
perfect skeleton, and made her so 
weak that I had to turn her in the 
night when a change of position 
was needed. Although my mother 
was very subject to rheumatism, yet 
while on the island, exposed to wet 
and cold, she never was troubled 
with it. Our clothes, such as they 
were, were seldom quite dry ; and to 
say that our sleeping-places were 
damp, would be a mild expression ; 
we often Jay in downright slush, 
composed of wet grass and dirt, 
with the rain coming down on our 
faces. My mother, it is true, had a 
mattress, but that was sodden and 
rotten with the moisture, and, from 
its clammy and wet feeling, was 
most disagreeable to touch. That 
we were impervious to the cold, was 
due to the ammonia in the guano. 
Most of us suffered a good deal 
from diarrhea and dysentery, and 
the wine and spirits we saved 
were invaluable. We had used 
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them very economically, a small 
salt-cellar full of wine or spirits- 
and-water being served out every 
night till finished, except a bottle 
of rum and one of wine, which 
were buried for the use of the 
sick. Mr. Walker’s child, Watty, 
suffered dreadfully : he was a lively 
little child, and talked on board the 
ship, but nothing but moans and 
whimpering could now be got out of 
him, and his little body was covered 
a good deal with sores ; he seemed to 
have shrivelled up—his knees drawn 
up to his chin, his bony shoulders up 
to his ears, and about the size and 
weight of a lean turkey. Besides 
the dread of being compelled to 
stop long on the island, our fuel 
was nearly finished, and we were 
contemplating the prospect of eat- 
ing the meat raw. I ate two small 
birds raw, and a piece of another, 
- way of accustoming myself to 
; but ugh! it was bad. if it had 
come to our being obliged to eat 
the meat raw, I had arranged a 
dish for my mother of minced liver, 
heart, and “ greens” (the moss that 
I bave mentioned), seasoned with 
gunpowder as a substitute for salt ; 
of that article we had none, and 
were obliged to put salt water in 
our soup to give it a taste. After- 
wards when we cooked in stones, 
and had lots of burning material, 
some of us used to make salt ; but it 
took such a time for the salt 
water to evaporate, and so small 
were the results that ensued, that 
none of us kept thisup regularly. I 
think I was the first to make salt 
on the island. Another dish I often 
got ready for my mother, when she 
could not eat the flesh, was the brains 
taken out of the birds’ heads and 
fried. That was considered one of 
our delicacies; and was also one of 
the inventions of my culinary genius. 
At last the firewood was finished, 
except a few sticks, which were 
used for killing our birds. Efforts 
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had been made to keep up a fire 
with a kind of turf found on the 
island, but it would merely smoulder 
slowly, and that only when there 
was a strong draught ; when luckily 
somebody ‘threw a "skin on this 
kind of fire, and to the delight of 
everybody it burnt pretty well. So 
here was this difficulty bridged over, 
and we should not want fire as long 
as we could get birds; then to save 
matches, of which we had only half 
a boxful ‘of Bryant and May’s 
safeties, we scraped the fat off the 
skins, melted it down into oil, made 
a sort of lamp out of a piece of tin, 
and a wick out of the cotton pad- 
ding in coats, &c., and burnt it 
whenever the fire was put out. 
Though the lamp sometimes went 
out, the upper shanty would most 
likely have a light, so we got it re- 
kindled without reducing the stock 
of our precious matches, An ordi- 
nary housewife would be rather 
puzzled to keep up a fire with bird- 
skins—it requires experience. 

We had been about a month on 
the island when the mollyhawks 
commenced to lay, and there was 
great rivalship between the two 
shanties to get the eggs, one striving 
to steal a march on the other by get- 
ting up before daylight, which was 
very cold work, having to grope our 
way in the dim light of the moon or 
breaking daylight over the frozen 
ground, with mere apologies for 
shoes, generally struggling against 
a kigh | wind, for it was nearly 
always blowing a gale in that bleak 
quarter of the world, with snow, 
hail, and rain to make jt worse, and 
our inner man very indifferently re- 
plenished ; but the eggs were good 
and saved my mother’s life, for at 
that time a few mouthfuls ‘of the 
soup we made wasall that she could 
take of the formerfood. There was 


never a time when she was at her. 


worst, but that something turned 
up just in time to save her. 
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Aug. 8st, every one was startled 
by the cry of Sail ho! and imme- 
diately we were in the highest 
state of excitement and hope ; but it 
was a great deal too far off for them 
to see us, or we to signal them. 
Poor Mr. Henderson, who had been 
ill and low-spirited since we landed, 
got worse. I daresay the raised 
hopes that had so suddenly come 
and gone with the ship, were too 
much for him in his enfeebled state, 
and he died Sept. 2d. His body was 
mere skin and bone. He had been ill 
with a never-ceasing diarrhea which 
nothing could stop. On account of 
the severe frost and bad weather we 
could not bury him fortwo or three 
days. His limbs up to the last were 
quite supple, and that was the case 
with all those who died after having 
been any time on the island. We 
seldom could clean ourselves; the 
dirt was too fast on us to allow of 
water alone taking it off, and the 
weather was so bitterly cold that we 
could only dabble a very little in 
it. But we had a mode of clean- 
ing our faces a little by means of 
bird’s skin, rubbing ourselves with 
the greasy side first, thereby soften- 
ing the dirt, and afterwards rubbing 
that off with the feathery side. 
Our clothes were black with smoke 
and very filthy, and we were crawl- 
ing with vermin, which we could 
not get rid of. There was little of 
the birds that we did not find a use 
for: even the entrails were roasted 
and eaten, and the large guts we 
stuffed with chopped- up meat, and 
tried to imagine them sausages; but 
there was no such thing as anything 
with a taste on the island, except 
the soup when plenty of salt water 
was put. in it. 

We got very hard up for avything 
to eat at one time; one day there 
were only one or two mollyhawks 
for our last meal, and Black Jack’s 
tent had had nothing to eat all day. 
We were very weak and low -spirited. 


I felt as if all the moisture in my 
joints was dried up, and I fancied I 
could almost hear, them creak as I 
dragged myself along. It was with 
a heavy heart I went out to hunt, 
and instead of climbing up the hills, 
I went down by the side of the 
island, where I remembered to 
have seen a large quantity of nests, 
built of mud, smooth and round, 
about a foot from the ground, look- 
ing at a distance like the turrets of 
a small castle. Down the rocks I 
went, and saw, to my great delight, 
a quantity of beautiful white birds. 
We named them the “ Freemasons,” 
but we afterwards discovered their 
real name was mollyhawk. I killed 
about fourteen of these, as they let 
me come quite close to them, when 
I knocked them down with a club. 
They even flopped down among my 
feet. I carried about half of my 
prize down to the tent, and great 
was every one’s delight and astonish- 
ment at the increase of our larder. 
Many of the others went out, and 
killed about a hundred in all. Such 
a feast of tails we had then! That 
appendage was cut off close to the 
back, the long feathers pulled out, 
and being burnt for a time in the 
fire, was considered a great delicacy, 
and one of the perquisites of the 
hunter, About this time, seven or 
eight who had been engaged build- 
ing a shanty for themselves re- 
moved to it, thereby leaving us a 
little more room. Our larder being 
always supplied by the new birds, 
we began to look about us more, 
and shanty No. 4 was started; 
also another great and real delicacy 
came ‘in about this time—viz., the 
“‘mutton-birds.” We found the 
young, but never, I think, the ‘old 
oues, who seemed most mysterious 
birds. Their nests were under the 
ground, and to find them we had to 
stamp about till we discovered a hol- 
low place, our feet very often going 
right through the surface into their 
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‘nests, when we had only to put in 
our hand and pull out our treasure. 
They had a delightful flavour, and 
were covered with beautiful fat. 
We also had whale-birds, divers,* 
and what we called “ the whistlers,”’ 
from the noise they made. All 
these smaller birds lived in burrows 
underground, something after the 
manner of the mutton-bird. The 
whale-bird laid, I think, two eggs 
of a delicate pale colour: the little 
diver’s egg was noted for its size 
compared to its own tulk. We 
were visited also in great numbers 
by a ferocious brown hawk; they 
were most audacious birds, and if 
their pests were interfered with, 
they attacked with vehemence the 
trespassers. The ‘!underground resi- 
dents, whale-birds and divers espe- 
cially, were wofully preyed upon 
by these hawks; the latter would 
stand patiently for hours near, their 
burrows, like keen terrier dogs 
watching a rat-hole, ready to pounce 
upen the unwary who, ventured 
from their fortresses. 

The weather was now getting 
rather less severe, but we could 
only recollect three fine days all 
the time we were there, and we 
always had to pay dearly for them. 
Another shanty was being built, 
and I was promised a very smail 
old one for my mother and myself, 
which a third-class passenger had 
previously built, and had kindly 
offered us. On a cold, stormy 
day, September 13, a vessel, a 
full-rigged ship, under reefed top- 
sails, as far as we could make out, 
came between Hoggs Island and 
ours, then, running close along our 
island, kept away to the east. I 
was in what was called the Skin- 
ning Cave, and saw the sbip and 
gave the alarm first. Away went 
some of us, as hard as we could 
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rup, with blankets and _ counter- 
panes‘to the flagstaff, our black 
figures showing well against the 
snow-covered hill, so that I believe 
they could not have helped seeing 
us. The blanket-flag was ap in a 
very short time, and the ship, when 
she had got past the end of the 
island, came into the wind, I be- 
lieve, for previously she had been 
running with the wind aft, and we 
all thought that she had seen us, and 
was going tu stay for vs till finer 
weather came to take us off, when a 
squall of snow came on and hid her 
from view. She had gone off a 
little in the squall, but some of the 
men said she was still “ hove to.” 
She had not increased her distance 
much, but eventually she took to 
her heels, Of course it was a great 
disappointment, but we expected 
when in port she would report us, 
and hope kept us up for about a 
couple of months. But no; we 
never heard anything more of 
her. Now I am sure she saw us, 
and to desert us thus was abomin- 
able. She was near enough to let 
us see her topmast and top-gallant 
and rigging; and when we could 
see all that how could she not see 
our black figures and a large blanket 
and counterpane flying against a 
clear sky? Except during thie 
squall the air was beautifully clear, 
and they must have had glasses, 
which we had not. Mr. Peters has 
the date of this ship’s appearance, 
and I should like to find out her 
name. 

About the end of September the 
penguins first made their appear- 
ance. They are a most remarkable 
set of birds, if we may call them so; 
for they have no wings, but just 
flippers, and their coats look more 
like fur than feathers; in fact I 
think them not unlike seals. It 


* Some of these names may have been applied to wrong birds, but they were 
what we believed them to be ; if we knew nothing at all of a bird, we invented 
a name, 
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was very amusing to watch them 
making their nests: one would go 
to a little distance and pick up 
in its bill, with great ado, a small 
stone, and carry it with immense 
dignity to its mate, when they care- 
fully arranged it in some mysterious 
way, Shaking their heads and gob- 
bling over it; then turned up their 
faces towards the sky and waved 
their flippers, as if asking a blessing 
on their labour or making incanta- 
tions. A few stones thus got to- 
gether constituted their nests: a 
single blade of grass or two I have 
seen treated in the same manner; 
but I never heard of them or saw 
them build in the grass, but always 
on stony places, often great heights 
above the sea. 

The tracks that the penguins made 
through the grass wound up round 
the edges of cliffs; they were nar- 
row and stony, and had the appear- 
ance of having been worn down to 
their present ‘condition, through the 
soil and grass, by the tread of count- 
less penguins secking every year 
their favourite resorts, which must 
have been their choice for ages. 
Some of these paths in places were 
very steep ; and really, to look at the 
rocks they managed to climb up, 
you would think they would require 
a ladder. 

They made great fuss over their 
courting, and wo betide any unfor- 
tunate hen who dared be friv- 
olous, Jeaving its own nest to goa 
short walk; for no sooner was it 
noticed, than all the neighbours 
raised a cry of anger and horror, and 
prepared to give the delinquent an 
unmerciful pecking as it wended its 
way through the thick ranks of its 
comrades, If it returned to its 
lord and master, the tune was 
immediately changed from discor- 
dant howls and croaks to a more 
musical tone of thanksgiving and 
rejoicing. I have seen in books 
of natural history that penguins lay 


only one egg; now our penguins 
laid three. The first was the small- 
est, and of a light-green colour ; 
the others whiter and larger, espe- 
cially the last one. They all had 
strong rough shells, which, when 
the eggs were nearly hatched, had 
been worn by constant friction on 
the stones smooth and thin, easy 
for the young ones to break through. 
The position of the bird when “ sit- 
ting” is upright, or very nearly so. 
The yolk of these eggs boiled hard 
before the white, the latter looking 
like arrowroot when quite boiled, 
and also tasting not unlike it; but 
our palates were perhaps not to be 
depended upon after living so long 
on coarse fishy food. I noticed 
that the penguins always turned 
their backs to a squall, whilst the 
other birds—albatross, &c.— always 
faced it. Being always amongst the 
penguins, their habits were of great 
interest to us, and their noises my 
mother used to fancy resembled near- 
ly all the sounds of the farmyard. 
A lot of them cawing at a distance 
seemed like the lowing of a cow; 
there was the cackling of ducks, 
the hissing of geese, the gobbling 
of turkeys, and even the noise of a 
donkey braying, to be distinguished 
amongst the babel of tongues. 
When the penguins had been 
sitting some weeks on their eggs, a 
visible decrease in their numbers 
was noticed, and we thought at first 
that they were leaving us entirely ; 
but the hens were left on the island, 
looking very Jean and care-worn, 
whilst the cocks went to sea. This 
was the first time we had seen 
any of the regular householders 
leave their homes, even for food, 
since their arrival on the island ; 
and whilst on shore they were 
never seen to eat anything. 
However, I think in a week or so 
the cocks came back, and very fat, 
there being about an inch thick of 
fat on their skins, which was very 
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precious to us. Most of them, too, 
had their paunches full of a sort of 
food which did not look unlike a 
linseed-meal poultice ; this was for 
their young, which were either 
hatched, or very nearly so. The 
hens, when relieved by the cocks, 
then left for their holiday; but I 
do not think that they stayed so 
long away nor came back fat like 
their mates. After that, there was 
a constant traffic of penguins going 
down and returning from the sea. 

The long lines of travelling pen- 
guins, meeting cach other on their 
narrow tracks to the sea, seemed to 
be very particulae about keeping 
their own side of the street. The 
homeward-bound ones, with their 
full paunches, laboriously climbing 
up the steep paths, and their funny 
little short legs, white bosoms, and 
black, extended flippers, looked like 
fat old gentlemen in white waist- 
coats; and one could almost fancy 
that you could hear them puffing 
and blowing with their hard work. 

Whether the penguins who had 
been out at sea always came back 
to their old mates, who had been 
left behind or not, | would be afraid 
to say. Yet I think sometimes 
they did ;. but their numbers were 
so great, and they were so much 
alike, it would be impossible to 
decide. 

We used to see great flocks of 
young penguins congregated to- 
gether under the care apparently 
only of one couple. These young 
ones were very tender eating, but, 
except when very young, of rather 
a rank flavour. 

The penguins are plucky crea- 
tures; and I have even seen a 
weak, soft-looking youngster stand 
up manfully for itself against a 
fierce hawk. 

The albatross were very majestic 
and graceful in their movements. 
We used to see them, when pairing, 
bending and bowing to each other 
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like courtiers in the olden time 
dancing a minuet; but their voices 
were not equal to their appearance, 
sounding like a bad imitation of 
a donkey braying. At one time, 
when they were sitting on their 
eggs, we had, I daresay, about a 
couple of hundreds or more of the 
beautiful creatures scattered over 
the grassy parts of our island, 
They lay but one egg, and it is 
searcely so large as you might ex- 
pect from the size of the bird : it is 
white, with pinkish spots on the 
broad end. 

I had almost forgotten to men- 
tion the real owners of the soil: 
the only unwebbed-footed birds on 
the island, and constant. residents, 
were what we called “ little white 
thieves,” “ white pigeons,” or “ white 
crows.” They possessed many of 
the qualities of our jackdaw, being 
very inquisitive and mischievous, 
hardy, and not to be daunted by 
trifles. Their build was stronger and 
more compact than that of a pigeon, 
but they were about the same size. 
I do not think they were powerful 
fliers. Their feet and beak were black, 
the latter having a sort of wart on it 
about the nostril, larger in the male 
than in the female; whilst their 
plumage was pure white. Their 
eggs were dark and speckled. These 
little “ thieves,” when the penguins 
were on the island, never ceased 
watching them and their eggs. 
They would sit on a stone which 
gave them a commanding position 
over the multitude beneath, and 
wait for a chance of stealing an 
egg, and they had a very knowing 
way of bending down and putting 
their head on one side to see under 
the pengvin’s tail. When a chance 
of robbing presented itself, they 
descended from their elevated posi- 
tion, fearlessly hopping amongst the 
crowded penguins, evading adroitly 
the pecks aimed at them, stuck their 
beak into the egg, and, if they had 
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not time to enjoy it there, would 
open their beak whilst inserted 
therein, and lift it in this way, 
would fly to their holes in the 
banks or rocks and demolish their 
cleverly-earred meal at their leisure. 
One of our men tells a story of one 
of these “ white thieves,” who, tired 
of an unprofitable vigil, had the 
audacity to come quietly up behind 
a penguin sitting on its egg and im- 
pertinently peck its tail (a great in- 
sult) ; and when the penguin got up 
to resent the injury, the little rascal 
dabbed its beak into the egg and 
carried it off. Apropos of their 
hardihood, an American sailor re- 
lates the following anecdote ; but I 
daresay it requires to be swallowed 
cum grano salis, He had killed 
one of the birds, as he thought, and 
had sat down to pluck it warm ; he 
had done so all but the wings, and 
had taken out his knife to cut the 
latter off, when away the bird flut- 
tered minus the body-feathers. 
Their chirrup sounded like “ Quick, 
quick!” which seemed to be their 
motto, 

Some more of the men left the 
lower shanty, and my mother and 
I got installed in our new abode. 
It was high up on the hill at the 
other side, on one of these stony 
places frequented by the penguins. 
We had to force our way through 
a dense cloud of these to reach 
our hole, which we called Penguin 
Cottage. The height inside was 
about four feet in the highest place, 
length rather less than four feet, 
and a sort of shelf on the rock which 
we used as a bed-place about three 
feet wide and five in length. The 
bottom of this bed we called the 
“well,” for the damp was so great 
that our coverlet would get as wet 
as if dipped in muddy water; 
consequently we kept our legs 
curled up, which took away from 
the width. When both were in 
the shanty, one often retired to 
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bed to make more room, we 
were so crushed; besides, one side 
not being water-tight was too wet 
to sit down near, and we had to 
crouch under the rock to keep out 
of the rain. The wall was about 
four feet wide, built of sods; but 
not having a spade, tearing up these 
sods with our hands made them 
very uneven, and gave lots of 
channels for rain to find its way 
through. In the wall of ‘our little 
shanty there was a _ whale-bird’s 
nest. They were very quiet; but 
before rain they cooed and mvaned 
in the most piaintive and mu- 
sical tones, and after that you 
never had to wait long for wet 
weather. Of course I plastered up 
these places with mud as well as [ 
could, but to little purpose. Our 
cave was made by building a turf 
wall against a slanting piece of 
rough rock. We managed to have 
a fire as there were lots of penguins, 
though we were not very good at 


keeping it alight till we got accus- 


tomed to it. The way we managed 
was this: At night before the fire 
was quite out, 1 put ina piece of 
dry turf, which kept a spark in, or 
got red-hot through, and lasted, if 
a good piece, till morning. I then 
put dry grass or shavings from the 
mattress and blew it till it caught, 
or helped it with gunpowder, then 
hung strips of fat skin over the 
flame, thereby making a good fire. 
The fire once Jit I put on the stone 
pot and prepared breakfast. A list 
of our furniture and effects might 
be interesting: a very small mat- 
tress of dirty shavings, a counter- 
pane, a table-spoon (plated), a tea- 
spoon (real), a fork, two bottles, 
(great treasures), a small piece of 
tin made into a frying-pan, about 
six inches long and one in depth ; 
a stone lamp, two stone frying-pans, 
in which we cooked all our meat; 
a fireplace, two or three umbrella- 
wires, which were used for pokers, 
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or bars to rest the tin pan on. The 
most valuable articles in the cabin 
were my club and knife: the latter 
was simply, invaluable—no money 
would have bought it; without it I 
could not have kept up an indepen- 
dens shanty, and upon it and my 
club depended every necessary of 
life. Another useful article was a 
needle made from the wire of an 
umbrella. The thread we used was 
unravelled worsted. I also had my 
revolver, and some precious rags I 
could make “touch” of, with the 
help of gunpowder. I had quanti- 
ties of oil got from the fat of the 
penguins put in the large gut of 
the vther sea-birds, also in what 
we called “ pigs”—that is, the skin 
of a penguin without a cut in it, 
dried and made a bag of. They were 
also used for carrying water. 

When we first went to our own 
shanty, I generally went down to 
one of the other shanties for boiled 
meat and soup; but I afterwards 
gave this up, and depended entirely 
upon myself. This was the usual 
daily routine, from which the reader 
will be able to form some idea of the 
life we led: I got up about seven 
o’clock and took the ashes out of 
the fireplace, lit the fire, and swept 
out the house with a bird’s wing. 
When the stone pot got heated, I 
put in the grease, and if we had 
eggs, we fried them in it, or cooked 
the meat in it. It generally took 
about a couple of hours to cook the 
breakfast, as we could do so little 
at a time: my mother looked after 
it sometimes. After breakfast I 
often went down to the gully and 
had a wash—with eggs when plen- 
tiful, often using a dozen of them ; 
and when they could not be spared, 
I cut a penguin’s throat over a 
piece of rag, scrubbing myself with 
the blood, and then washing it off 
with water: it was not such a good 
plan as the eggs, but was better 
than nothing. My wash over, I 
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would get birds for our evening 
meal, either young penguins or 
mollyhawks, and then set to work 
skinning and cutting them up. 
After that I generally killed and 
skinned about fifty old penguins, 
and stored up the skins for win- 
ter fuel. Thirty fat skins were 
about as much 4s a man in our 
reduced state could carry easily. I 
packed them in stacks about four 
feet high. The , old-kept skins 
burnt well, though they smelt 
strongly, and were full of maggots ; 
but we were very glad to have 
them. I had stored about 700 or 
800, which would have lasted us 
some time, as we only burnt about 
five or six in our small fire during 
the day. I was always glad to get 
my skinning over, as I had got so 
sick of it; and dreadful-looking 
figures we must sometimes have 
been—our hands and _ clothes 
covered with blood, and our faces 
often spotted with it. The even- 
ing meal was generally cooked by 
my mother, of which I ate some, 
leaving a little for the morning, 
then got in water for the night, put 
the turf on the fire, and retired to 
bed, or rock rather. I generally 
slept well, except when I dreamt of 
skinning penguins. My mother also 
slept pretty well, considering the 
discomfort, &c. On Sunday I never 
did any skinning, but washed my- 
self in the gully in the morning. 
We always had a supply of food 
ready for the Sunday. I then 
paid visits to some of the other 
shanties, and got all the news, such 
as a new yarn; and dreams were a 
great source of amusement—we 
dreamt in such a realistic manner. 
Having dreams was quite like a 
letter by post, for they took our 
minds off the island, and enabled 
us to forget for a time our miserable 
circumstances, and any interesting 
ones I retailed to my mother. In 
the night when we woke we inva- 
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riably asked each other's dreams, 
which were often about something 
to eat, often about being at home, 
and the ship that was to take us 
off the island—always pleasant. 
Dreaming, in fact, was by far the 
pleasantest part of our existence on 
that miserable island. Many were 
the prophecies that were made about 
when we should get off. At first we 
anxiously paid attention to them; but 
when one or two turned out wrong, 
no one took much account of them. 

A curious thing happened to my 
mother on the Ist of November. 
She was sitting by the fire when 
she said she saw a woman’s face 
and head appear. It was a beau- 
tiful face—pale complexion and 
dark eyes, with a kerchief tied over 
the head under the chin, It smiled 
kindly to her and slowly faded 
away. I told some of them about 
i, and it was soon all over the 
island; but the curious thing is, 
that Captain Gifford’s young wife, 
a most gentle, kind lady, when she 
leaned over the ship’s side, saying 
“good-bye” to my mother as she 
was leaving the whaler, had the face 
of the vision on the island, even 
to the kerchief tied under the chin. 

Other two ships passed us, but 
they either did not. see us, or took 
no notice. One of them nearly 
ran ashore herself, as the weather 
was thick; but it cleared in time 
for them to see the land, though 
it was a narrow escape. Whilst 
the penguins were laying we had 
plenty of eggs, not only for the 
time, but for long afterwards, as I 
“pitted” abont a thousand of them 
for future use. Even my mother 
has eaten seven at a meal, fried, 
roasted, or raw, beaten up with a 
little fresh water, which made a 
most refreshing drink. The eggs 
did every one a great deal of good, 
and we all felt satisfied and had 
not the longing desire for other 
food. Those who had been haggard 
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and miserable got quite plump and 
fresh—some of them ate about 
thirty at a meal; and we saw each 
other with clean faces, for we used 
the eggs as soap; whilst a most 
remarkable thing was, that every 
one had fair skins and light hair, 
dark faces and bair being quite 
changed—black hair turning brown 
or red, and fairer people quite 
flaxen. As for myself, my com- 
plexion was pink and white like a 
girl’s, with white eyebrows, yellow 
hair and moustache. My mother 
did not change much, but she was 
a mere skeleton and very feeble. 
The old quartermaster, “ Daddy” or 
“ Nimrod ” as he was called, died 
October 20th. The eggs came tov late 
for him, poor old fellow ! bret he gave 
himself up from the first. He al- 
ways said most of us would get off, 
but not himself, and that our great- 
est chance of getting off was after 
Christmas,which also cametrue. Of 
course, people would only come near 
these dreadful rocks of their own 
accord in fine weather, which we 
expected about Christmas time. 
Christmas-day was very cold, 
though midsummer, with snow- 
squalls—in fact, at home you would 
have called it seasonable weather. 
Poor little Watty died on Christ- 
mas-day, at twelve o’clock nocr. 
and was buried next morning. You 
could almost have blown him away, 
he was so thin and wasted. He 
was between three and four years 
old, I think, and looked like an 
old man of seventy. He wouid 
only take a drop of soup, and that 
from one of the quartermasters 
called Bill -Vyning, an American. 
His shoulders were up to his ears, 
and his knees up to his chin, being 
drawn up that shape by the cold. 
He was buried’ near Henderson, and 
was happily the last of the unfor- 
tunate few whom it was our sad 
task to bury on that bleak, lonely 
island. Poor fellows! Though 
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their graves lie far from all sounds 
of human toil, and only the dash 
of the waves or the sea-bird’s cry 
is heard above their last resting- 
lace; though no stone stands to 
lene the record of their virtues, and 
no affectionate hand marks the 
spot with the humble tribute of 
flowers—still they will not be for- 
gotten. In some quiet hour their 
eemrades’ thoughts will turn to 
those lonely graves far in the 
midst of the restless ocean, and 
surely their hearts will soften with 
some thought of pity or regret when 
they recall the existence there so 
miserably closed. 

We were very much afraid of 
our engine-driver, John Nicoll, or 
“Steam,” a nice cheery fellow, who 
was very delicate, and spitting blood 
in quantities. He was to have got 
the bottle of wine that was buried, 
but it was stolen—a great sin, for 
they knew it was for the sick. 
There was still a little rum left 
which did him good. (¥V.B. Get 
Henry White of London’s “ Red- 
heart ram” if you want anything 
good in that line ; it is medicinally 
better than brandy.) We were all 
getting very anxious to be off; an- 
other winter on the island would, 
I fear, have left very few te tell 
the tale, though we were storing 
skins to burn, and oil also, in case 
of such a dire necessity. There 
would have been little to eat. The 
young alvatross were on the island 
when we landed in July ; and just 
before we left, the old birds returned 
and built their nests and laid their 
eggs, so we presumed we had seen 
the round of the sea-birds. We 
never took any albatross-eggs, as 
we looked forward to depending on 
the young for food later on. The 
seals we used to hear barking like 
dogs at a distant hamlet ; it sounded 
so pleasant, for we could imagine 
ourselves near some village ; indeed, 
our imaginations and dreams formed 
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almost our only pleasures. We never 
could get near these seals, as they 
frequented places unapproachable to 
us. One day a huge beast, described 
as having a head like a bear and the 
body about ten feet long, was seen 
to attempt a landing, but, on second 
thoughts, it dived into the depths 
again. I suppose it was a sea-lion, 
I have seen several of what appeared 
to me large seals swimming about, 
but perbaps they were all sea-lions, 
We never knew what fish inhabited 
these waters, for it was impossible, 
on account of the quantities of sea- 
weed and the constant swell of the 
sea dashing against the rocks, to 
keep anything that we could make 
for a line clear enough for fishing; 
and what made ic worse was the 
height any likely place was from the 
water. 

We used to see parts of fish in 
the big gut of the albatross when 
they had their young to feed. I 
remember once killing an albatross, 
and, as was often the case just 
before dying, it vomited up the 
contents of its bag, and amongst 
the mess was an cel quite perfect, 
and having the appearance of being 
cooked. I took it up and ate it, 
and it tasted quite like stewed eel. 
I daresay that was the only fish 
eaten on the island. 

A good look-out was kept, and all 
who could were engaged building a 
turf tower upon which we were te 
plant a small staff, but we were 
rescued before it was completed, 
All the eggs were done, and my 
mother was getting exceedingly 
weak, for she could not eat the 
bird-flesh without it making her 
very sick, and it was only now and 
then she could manage to take a 
little; she said herself she could 
not last another fortnight ; but relief 
was close at hand. On the 21st 
January 1876, the happiest day we 
shall ever know on earth, the gallant 
little bark Young Phoenix, American 
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whaler, Captain Gifford, took my 
mother and myself and several others 
off that night, and the rest the next 
day. There was not much wind, 
and the day was fine. I thought I 
would give myself a holiday from 
skinning, se I had just got a “ pig” 
full of young penguin’s legs, and 
had hung them on a string on the 
roof to dry and smoke a little, and 
was backing out of the shanty, 
when, just visible, I saw aship. I 
yelled out, Sail ho! and ran to see 
if the look-out had seen it from the 
flag-staffl. They had seen her a 
short time before and the flags and 
everything were up; fires were lit 
also on different parts of the hill 
so that they might see the smoke, 
and blankets were about in every 
position that looked eligible. Of 
course we were all very much excit- 
ed, hope and fear alternately predo- 
minating. I had gone to the flag- 
staff, and was running back to tell 
my mother not to be t too sanguine, 


as the ship had not as yet altered 
her course, when a cheer made me 


look out tosea. There—delightful 
sight !—she had seen us, and was 
steering close into the island. Some 
of us cried with joy. I packed up 
all our valuables—my club, revolver, 
knife, fork, and two spoons—and 
prepared everything for embarking. 
Wher the ship came closer, she ran 
up the American ensign, and low- 
ered two boats. They came to the 
wrong side of the island for em- 
barking ; so Walter Smith, the sail- 
maker, swam out to them, though 
with considerable risk, for there 
was a heavy surf, and directed them 
to the other side, where our old land- 
ing-place was. It was now getting 
late, and Captain Gifford only took 
my mother, Mr. Peters, “ Sails,” 
two invalids, and myself, off in the 
boat that night. When we got on 
board we got a warm bath, clean 
clothes, and | tea; and every one was 
exceedingly kind to us, I don’t 
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know how my mother could have 
managed without Mrs. Gifford’s kind 
assistance. She was comfortably 
cushioned up on a lafge sofa in the 
stern cabin ; a nicely done up little 
place, with pictures, books, and 
harmonium. She was but a small 
vessel, and had a crew of 30 hands, 
so that there was little room to 
spare, and Mr. Peters and I slept 
on the floor. Captain Gifford was 
undecided whether he could take 
us all or not ; however, he made up 
his mind to manage as well as he 
could, leave his fishing-grounds— 
which would be a great loss to him 
—and take us to the Mauritius or 
the Cape, unless he could tranship 
us to English ships. That night 
we stood off the land till morning. 
The day was lovely, and we steered 
for the island again, and took off 
the rest, Mr. Peters writing a short 
account of the wreck, and the 
names of the drowned, on paper, 
which was enclosed in a bottle, 
sealed up, and buried at the top of 
one of the graves. Each grave, as 
well, had a wooden cross placed at 
the head of it. 

Everybody, as theycame on board, 
had a good wash in hot water, and 
clean clothes, boots, &c., all good 
new suits: we had every kindness 
shown us. We steered for the 
north; and on the 26th January 
a Liverpool ship, the Sierra Mo- 
rena, hove in sight, which the 
captain signalled, and 24 of us, 
including Mr. Peters, went in her. 
She was bound for Kurachee ; and 
the same afternoon another Liver- 
pool ship, The Childers, Captain 
M‘Phee, took the remaining 20, 
including my mother and myself. 
She was bound to Rangoon, in Bur- 
mah. We were all very sorry to 
leave the whaler; and Mrs. Gifford 
was quite distressed at parting from 
my mother. Captain Gifford offered 
to keep my mother on board if she 
had the least objections to going to 
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Rangoon. We were most kindly 
and courteously received by Captain 
M‘Phee of The Childers, and my 
mother is now getting quite fat and 
strong. 

This ends my journal, and my 
mother adds the rest. 

Cc. F. W. 


MY MOTHER'S ADDITIONS. 


Captain M‘Phee carries a black 
crew, most of the men colossal and 
very handsome and strong: they 
are a merry lot, and their laugh is 
worth hearing. Charlie has been 
busy painting pictures on the sail- 
ors’ boxes, and has also been 
employed to-day washing, and 
makes a first-rate washer. I shall 
go on with the narrative myself, as 
Charlie is busy to-day (16th March) 
pulling ropes and going through 
great exertion. We have had light 
variable winds or none at all, the 


days awfully hot and the evenings - 


charming. At last we got near 
enough to sight land two days ago. 
It is a most dangerous coast, with 
sind-banks stretching far out, and 
the pilots will only come to the 
mouth of the river, when the worst 
danger is over. The captain has 
neither slept nor eaten for two days, 
and yesterday he seemed very 
anxious. He had put out signals 
for a pilot that we saw, but they 
took no notice, and we have been 
anchored for two nights. The enr- 
rents are so strong, that even with 
a strong breeze the ship cannot 
keep its own. It is very anxious 
work, and the captain constantly 
keeps sounding, and yesterday the 
man that was sounding took no 
notice though we got into shallow 
water. I had just gone to rest in 
my bunk after dinner, when I heard 
a great trampling on deck and hur- 
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rying about, sails being dragged up 
and down, when, just at my win- 
cow, I heard the man say, “Only 
three fathoms water,” and I at once 
knew we were within a few inches 
of being aground. I started up; 
my face felt stiff, it was so white, 
and my lips blue with terror, and 
went up to see what was going on, 
The ship was like a bee-hive, every 
one was so busy. In a very short 
time every sail was furled and the 
anchor dropped. Charlie was hur- 
rying me along to see it go, when 
go it did with a vengeance, the 
huge chain snapping like a bit of 
wood, and off went the anchor with 
thirty fathoms of valuable chain 
cable. I was in horror; however, 
little Jemmie comforted me by tell- 
ing me there were five more on 
board; and another was _ soon 
dropped. The ship slightly grazed 
the bottom, but of course we did 
not anchor till we were in deeper 
water. The captain said no wonder 
I turned pale; he felt he did so 
himself. A captain has indeed an 
awful responsibility. One of our 
men, Jack Evans, who has been 
wrecked five or six times, ran past 
me laughing, saying “it would be 
queer if we were wrecked twice this 
voyage; there must be some Jonahs 
amongst us, I think.” <A breeze 
sprang up in the evening, too late, 
as usual, to do any good. At tea to- 
night the first mate told me what 
frightful danger we were in just as 
the anchor cable broke, as he feared 
the others might not act well at 
once. There wasastrong tide drift- 
ing us into a river, out of which noth- 
ing—either ship or living creature 
—ever came again: it is certain 
death. They have tried to survey 
it, but it is impossible ; no one ever 
returned to tell the tale.* It is 





* Not quite correct. The river is very dangerous, but small craft or boats do 
occasionally go up. The name of the river is the Setang, and the danger lies in 
the shoals, quicksands, and swift tide, also what is called a “boa”—some de- 
scription of tidal wave.—C. F. W. 
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a frightfully dangerous coast. At 
every alarm I go and put on a full 
complement of clothes, and have 
our small bundle of possessions 
ready, The men have had very 
hard work, and they do it all so 
cheerfully. I have gained a great 
deal of nautical knowledge; the 
captain very kindly takes great 
trouble with me, and then I have 
long chats with “the man at the 
wheel.” Sometimes the “ man” is 
a boy, or rather child, elf, or sprite, 
called Jemmie, very small, and 
knows as much or more than most 
in the ship except the captain; 
up to every mischief, very often in 
disgrace, but neither captain nor any 
one else can keep a serious face with 
him, thanks to his beaux yeuz. 
He is half Irish and half Spanish ; 
you can imagine the gypsy beauty 
of the child. A big black called 
“Big Jo,” when Jemmiec teases him, 
brings his eyes to bear upon him 
from his height, and says, “Go ’way, 
child.” He is Liverpool, ran off 
to sea, and I suppose has given his 
parents more trouble than half-a- 
dozen usual boys. He comes with 
great graciousness to comfort me 
and explain things. He is invalu- 
able to the captain; he has such 
splendid eyes that he can see fur- 
ther than any one else, There is 
one comfort in being the only wo- 
man on board; I can poke about 
and go anywhere: two or three 
would be in the way. I under- 
stand the compasses pretty well, 
and can tell the course we are going 
by the stars, 

17th March (St. Patrick’s Day). 
—We are now all right, nearly in 
the roads, and see six or seven 
ships at anchor. We will surely 
get in to-morrow. After dinner- 
time boats came up to us, and some 
very curious individuals came on 
board. I immediately ran up to 
have a good stare at them, and 
pound I was as much an object of 
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curiosity to them as they to me. 
There was one young Mussulman, 
a great swell, with a long skirt of 
red checked stuff, atid a beautiful 
figure and carriage. They were the 
stevedores, The pilot was not 
come, and we have anchored among 
a delightful lot of lights, and can 
see the bush and cocoa-nut trees 
quite plain. 

18th March.—The pilot came on 
board early this morning, and I had 
the honour of breakfasting with two 
turbaned Mussulmans, I am trying 
pigeon English, but can’t resist the 
small words. We shall be up to 
Rangoon this evening, though we 
may not get on shore; ch, how glad 
I shall be! I never saw more 
extraordinary - looking individuals 
than some of these natives were 
—some with long skirts and 
no bodies, others with waistcoats 
and very little else. The little 
stevedore is quite a bright merry 
Mohammedan, very stout and up- 
right; he puts me in mind of an 
Italian singer. He took tea with 
us, and very kindly took down an 
enormous turban to show me how it 
was done. He was dressed something 
like a European, except the turban. 
What with our colossal Christies 
end copper-coloured gentry, I feel 
as if I were in the “Arabian Nights ;” 
even the “hump-back cadi” came 
on board last night: you remember 
the trouble he gave to everybody 
by choking on a fish-bone. The 
“old man of the sea,” our pilot, is 
very grand, with a long red silk 
skirt, a long white night-dress over 
that, and, when cold, a coat. The 
night-dress is kept on in my hon- 
our. Oh the bananas and fresh 
oranges! We don’t know what 
oranges are in England. It is de- 
lightful to think of new milk and 
eggs, and abundance of delicious 
fruit, cocoa-nuts in perfection. I 
am a great believer in sugar now; 
I think it cured me of sea-sickness ; 
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Mrs. Gifford said it was so strengthen- 
ing forthe stomach. A little ginger 
and plenty of sugar-and-water makes 
a delightful drink, This afternoon 
Charlie called me to come on deck. 
All sorts of queer boats, Chinese 
junks, sampans, and barges, to be 
seen as we turned into the nar- 
rower parts of the river, and, what 
was an exquisite pleasure to me, 
green trees. We have been exactly 
eleven months at sea—nothing but 
bleak dazzling sea; we could just 
see the dome of the golden pagoda, 
It has a thing like a huge umbrella 
of pure gold on the top worth 
£80,000, and the jeweis on the 
gold work are very valuable. * There 
is more than one beautiful pagoda. 

19th March (Sunday morning). 
—We had to drop anchor about 
five miles from Rangoon, and I sup- 
pose we shall be towed in to-day. 
The captain went ashore last night. 
Charlie and Mr. Walker sleep on 
the two couches in the saloon, Mr. 
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Keith in a bunk; and last night 
when they came down to go to bed, 
to their astonishment they found 
two long dark figures stretched out 
in their places, so all they could do 
was to Ress a hearty laugh, and 
sleep on the floor. This morning | 
heard delightful sounds of birds 
singing just like larks, and we could 
see the monkeys playing about on 
the trees—such curious trees—it is 
all so strange ! 

And now my task is done, A 
gentleman, Mr. Case, asked us most 
hospitably to go on shore with him, 
though we said good-bye with 
great regret to Captain M‘Phee, who 
has been most generous and kind 
tous. He took such care always 
to make everything comfortable for 
me, I must remember him with 
gratitude all my life. 

Now our story is finished. We 
expect our letters to go to-morrow, 
and hope soon to follow them. 


F, W. 
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POLITICS AND WAR REVIEWED FROM TRE ALPS. 


A WANDERER’S LETTER.—NO. IV. 


To the Editor. 


My Dear Eprror,—As I find 
that I am on a track that is not 
much beaten by British feet, and 
as the “Jengthening chain” which 
I drag at each remove is not a tele- 
graph wire, | am again impelled to 
communicate with you by the aid 
of pen and ink. The summer was 
late in coming, and, when it did 
come, I ran away from it by climb- 
ing into the Tyrol, so that the heat 
has hardly come up with me yet, 
although I got a passing hint at 
Salzburg of what the sun can do in 
these regions when he wishes to be 
impressive. Mach as I found to 
tempt me to a prolonged loitering 
about Dresden and Prague, I thought 
another season might be equally con- 
venient for them, while the higher 
ground would not be habitable for 
more than two or three months: 
thus it is that I now hail you and 
Maga from the Alps. 

The walls of old Prague have 
disappeared, so that it is difficult 
to recover the traces of Frederick's 
doings in that neighbourhood ; and 
Napoleon’s operations round Dres- 
den were so extensive that it would 
require some time to explore the 
theatre of them. What I did man- 
age to sec in and about those ancient 
places was, however, generally full of 
interest. The galleries and museums 
of Dresden can of course be enjoyed 
in all weathers, and a great resource 
I found them in the cold May of this 
year. The city has so much to 
boast of, that one marvels how she 
can employ her voice, her pen, her 
pencil, and her every power of 
expression, in praise and celebra- 
tion of her most cherished posses- 


sion, to the neglect almost of her 
other treasures. It is hardly sur- 
prising that, at Weimar, one is be- 
trayed into uncanny wishes con- 
cerning Goethe and Schiller by the 
persistency with which the statues, 
casts, portraits, of those luminaries, 
their names given to squares, streets, 
beer-houses, their resorts and dwell- 
ings, meet you at every turn, hav- 
ing the effect of one or two recur- 
ting flies which you can’t kill. 
Weimar has nothing else, and 
cackles accordingly ; but that Dres- 
den should conduct herself in the 
same way with regard to her Madon- 
na is less intelligible and less excus- 
able. Every ambitious artist seems to 
copy the Madonna, just, I suppose, 
as every aspiring tragedian in Eng- 
land must exercise himself in Ham- 
let; but it is not apparent why all 
the essays, from creditable paint- 
ings down to the merest daubs, 
should be displayed in the shops 
and all over the city, nor why 
photographs, engravings, woodcuts, 
carvings, should repeat to a nause- 
ating extent the forms of the cele- 
brated painting. Dresden, without 
doubt, possesses a great art-treasure 
—imany say, the finest painting in 
the world; but a work like that 
requires no trumpeting. The re- 
penten of the picture can hardly 

e increased, but it may be, and is, 


stupidly vulgarised and degraded ; 
and genuine admiration of the ori- 
ginal is disturbed by the endless fry 


of attempted copies. Of all the 
imitations that I have seen—and 
you cannot look for a day about 
Dresden without seeing a multitude 
of them-—not one would ever have 
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conveyed to me the expression of 
the original. Indeed I have heard 
it said by respectable authority that 
not one of the endless host of es- 
sayists ever did succeed in repro- 
ducing the power of Raphael’s work. 
If, then, none can recover the mas- 
ter’s idea sufficiently to reproduce 
his creation, it may be assumed that 
while few can receive the whole 
spirit of it, and none can fail to 
discern some of its power, beholders 
must be very variously affected by 
it. It would therefore be absurd 
for any critic to lay down what such 
an unapproachable composition is 
meant to express. Each one may, 


however, say how he is himself: 


affected by it; and I can tell you, 
my dear Editor, pretty well what 
the picture imparts to me. A con- 
sciousness of supreme exaltation, 
humility, awe, bewilderment, thank- 
fulness, all at once. The mother’s 
love is evidenced by the attitude 
principally, and is a habitual ten- 
derness underlying all other feeling, 
but not at this moment occupying 
the mind. The words of the “ Mag- 
nificat” appear to be embodied in 
the picture, and were, to my think- 
ing, the painter’s inspiration, espe- 
cially the verses, “ For, behold, from 
henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed ; for He that is mighty 
hath magnified me, and holy is His 
name; and His mercy is on them 
that fear Him throughout all gener- 
ations.” How a painting could be 
mude so eloquent, and whether, if 
the face had been less attractive, ob- 
servers would have been so earnest 
in discovering the sentiment of the 
piece, are questions very hard of 
solution. If it should occur to you 
while you are gazing to ask yourself 
whether the tribe of Judah ever pro- 
duced a virgin like this; the answer 
yourself wiil make to you will cer- 
tainly be, “ No.” The Sistine Ma- 
donna is a gentile, fair, soft, meek- 
featured, with the chestnut gilding 


in ker hair. But this mote will not 


diminish your enjoyment as you’ 


gaze on the type of sweetest, purest 
womanhood, a daughter of faithful 
Abraham by adoption if not of the 
natural seed ! 

I suppose that every picture 
which has been thought worthy of 
careful preservation possesses merit 
of some kind—there is superior 
colouring, correct drawing, or a fine 
effect, which connoisseurs can ap- 
preciate. But I confess to you that, 
after I have travelled through a 
gallery, I am always pained to think 
of the number of paintings—many 
of them by masters—which can be 
interesting to the initiated only, 
und which, to the general observer, 
not only can afford no pleasure, but 
are positively disagreeable. And I 
often think how I should like to be 
allowed to sort a collection,—put 
the — and revolting ones—I am 
not reflecting on the subjects as 
moral or otherwise—by themselves, 
and leave in the way of the ordinary 
spectator only such as it generally 
gives pleasure to look at. This 
seems far better for the public than 
arranging by dates, or by artists, 
or by schools, Of course if such a 
separation were made, there would 
immediately arise some super-inte!- 


ligent people who would declare the 


chamber of horrors to be the only 
one worth visiting; but nonsense 
like that need not trouble any one 
who has a taste of his own, and is 
not ashamed to own what it is. I 
don’t mind whispering to you, my 
dear Editor, my belief, that if every 
beholder had the courage to speak 
his mind, a great many monstrous 
forms, ugly countenances, and un- 
natural effects which now cumber 
collections would be far on their 
way to oblivion. 

Equally with the pictures did 
the histerical museum at Dresden de- 
light me. I had not thought there 
was such a collection of ancient 
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arms in the world, The knights in 
armour and their surroundings spirit 
you back into the middle ages, and 
you may travel over all tnentents 
with the early heatheness@ of Eu- 
rope, the Arabs in the east, or the 
Moor and Turk in the south, realis- 
ing old stories most agreeably. I 
fancy that the history of weapons of 
war may there be traced, without 
break, back to the flint; but I had 
time to study these treasures so as 
to learn no more than the most-ob- 
vious of their merits. 

As I wended my way southwards 
I passed among people with ears 
pricked up, waiting for the sound 
of the trumpet, for the scent of war 
was on the wind. Siiken dalliance 
had not exactly been consigned to 
the wardrobe, but seemed in immi- 
nent danger of committal—armour- 
ers were looking up, and stocks were 
looking down. I am far from re- 


joicing at the thought of war; but 


I confess that, as I, in the spring, 
heard men speaking everywhere of 
the contest that was then expected, 
there was something in their talk 
not. altogether unpleasant; for 
“England” was the ery—England, 
awake once more, and watched by 
the nations, who hung on her every 
word and movement to catch an 
augury. Though we knew well 
enough that 


** Nought should make us rue, 
If England to itself did rest but true,”’ 


foreigners had certainly begun to 
imagine that our inactivity denoted 
something more than a_ slumber. 
Money-getting and the dreams of 
theorists were thought to have es- 
tablished such a warping of our 
common-sense, that nothing short 
of the island going down with all 
hands, as Sindbad’s did, could have 
stirred us to an effort for self-preser- 
vation. So the Continental Powers, 
or the most potent of them, deter- 
mined to ignore our existence, and 
settle affairs in their own way, con- 
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fident that they could reckon on 
our dreamy assent to anything 
they might choose to-do, accom- 
panied perhaps by a request that 
they would let us alone and not 
disturb our repose. Unquestionably 
we did for a time forget ourselves, 
our duties, and our dignity ; but 
they who have studied our history 
know that such aberrations do not 
last long with us. We find out the 
worthlessness of cur misleaders, and 
return to rational courses with re- 
newed vigour, and an ardent desire 
to wipe out every memory that may 
have seemed to stain our honour. 
Like Sterne’s marquis who, having 
been driven to restore his fortunes 
by trade, had come back, once more 
a wealthy noble, to reclaim his 
sword, and, on receiving it, dropped 
a tear over the spot of rust that it 
had contracfed near the point, so 
does awakening England lament her 
lapse from her high calling, and 
gird on her sword once more, con- 
scious of generous blood and noble 
ancestry ! 

The situation is altogether a sing- 
ular, perhaps an unprecedented one. 
Nobody can point out a course that 
will restore a healthy condition in 
the East ; the nursing Powers, after 
spending weeks over the composi- 
tion of a prescription, discover that 
it is useless to administer the dose, 
refrain from action on the patient, 
and fall to consulting again; Eng- 
land does not think it her business 
to say what shall be done, but she 
says emphatically that certain things 
shall not be done. So the disorder 
is allewed to run ‘its course, the 
doctors being completely posed. 

The remedies at first proposed 
may have been intentionally futile, 
and part of a deep game intended 
to amuse Europe, while Turkey 
should drift into anarchy, and then 


‘be quietly partitioned. But I sus- 


pect that the continued perplexity 
of the Imperial nurses is due to the 
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unexpected announcement of her 
views by England, and to the pres- 
ence of an English fleet in ‘Turkish 
waters. An unlooked-for element 
has entered into the calculations, 
and all the plots are abortive. The 
plotters stare at each other, and can- 
not make a move. 

A year ago it was very much the 
fashion among foreigners to say, 
Vargent, largent, toujours Targent, 
that is all England cares for. Now, 
it is refreshing to witness the con- 
sternation that has been caused by 
England holding up her finger. 
And the said argent is undoubtedly 
of considerable account. Valour 
may be met by valour, force by 
force ; but valour and force, backed 
by the heaviest weight of argent, 
are likely in the long-run to pre- 
vail. The power of the purse 
is manifested with a prominence 
which it never had before. Other 
nations have vied with each other 
in amassing armaments so big that, 
like Crusoe with his canoe, they 
have not power to launch them. 
Ambition has o’erleapt itself, they 
have lavished their means upon 
huge creations which must stand 
still for want of motive power. 
What’ mighty things might be 
done if some nations had but ready 
money! But a year’s campaigning 
would make most of them bankrupt, 
while England could return again 
and again to the charge without 
damage to her credit ; 


‘** There’s the respect 
That makes ¢imidity of so long life.” 


Thus musing I get up the moun- 
tains complacently, and with much 
comfort I do it, for the opening of 
a railway which passes through the 
village of Lend has reduced to the 
length of six hours or so a journey 
which used to take a day and a half. 
Posting from Salzburg to Gastein 
against the hill was a serious busi- 
ness, and involved a night on the 


road. Now, by leaving Salzburg 
moderately early one may get a mid- 
day rest at Lend, and then make a 
sloriougvening drive on to Gas- 
tein. e tediousness of the jour- 
ney of old days may probably have 
operated as a caution to English- 
men against visiting Gastein ; and 
possibly it is but little known 
even yet how much communication 
has been improyed, for the visitors’ 
lists include but very few English 
names, And yet the baths there 
enjoy a high reputation. - They 
were visited and reported on by 
Dr. Granville forty years ago, who 
thought their effects much the same 
as those of the waters of Wildbad. 
Gastein has the additional attrac- 
tion of the air and scenery of the 
Alps. The way to it (both the 
railway and the carriage journey) 
runs through a charming country. 
You are fairly among the hoary- 
headed Alps before you have pro- 
ceeded many miles, and are de- 
lighted by snow-fed streams rushing 
in rapids or foaming in cataracts 
along green valleys or ravines whose 
span divides hills, pine-clad, grass- 
covered, or rising in sheer bare 
precipices thousands of feet high. 
Your road just above Lend runs 
through a magnificent chasm, and 
is simply a ledge scooped along the 
mountain-side, many portions of 
which are, I fancy, washed away 
every winter by falls of rock and 
snow. Above this chasm the Gas- 
tein valley begins to open, and 
rich flowery meadows show them- 
selves, studded with clumps of 
trees whose blossoms and broad 
leaves are a relief after the long 
wilderness of pines. The high 
mountains still tower on either hand, 
but they keep now at a rather 
more respectful distance, and allow 
the kine-dotted pastures to look 
forth and be admired. The villages 
along the carriage-road are small and 
poor. The peasantry have to a con- 
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siderable extent abandoned their 
picturesque costumes, and a great 
many of both sexes are to be seen 
in somewhat incongruous babili- 
ments. They are exceedingly quiet 
and kind. Not one ever passes a 
stranger without a salutation, and 
they will take any amount of trouble 
simply to oblige. But, if the vil- 
lages are small, you suppose at first 
that a large population is spread 
over the valley, for there is scarcely 
a field in which does not stand a 
log-hut, not very closely jointed. 
These huts you take to be dwellings, 
airy for summer, but hardly, accord- 
ing to our notions, suited to an 
Alpine winter. By-and-by you learn 
that these are ali hay-sheds. The 


rain is too frequent in the hills for 
them to think of saving their grass 
in the fashion which we follow ; so 
they cut it in small patches, dry it 
only partially, and then consign it, 
patch by patch, to these shelters. 
The drying process, too, is to me 


somewhat odd. After the grass is 
down, they stick the field full of 
poles about six feet high, and load 
each of them with grass. Another 
thing which strikes the traveller 
along this road is the great number 
of shrines, pictures, crosses, and 
other religious emblems by the way- 
side. Every house seems to have 
been dedicated to the Virgin or 
placed under her special protection, 
and exhibits in some conspicuous 
place her picture (not so striking as 
Raphael’s) in gorgeous habiliments, 
with generally an inscription. Bad- 
Gastein is a charming little moun- 
tain village, presenting the Alpine 
scenery in all its enchantments— 
torrents, bridges, terraces, hanging- 
gardens, rocks, ravines, pine-forests, 
and glaciers—all brought together 
as if expressly to attract visitors. 
When Bad-Gastgin is quite full of 
guests it overflows into the less pre- 
tentious village of Hof-Gastein, fur- 
ther down the valley, to which the 
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healing water is led down in pipes, 
and where it is used (say the wise 
ones) in greater strength by bathers 
than is possible at the source; be- 
cause it issues from the earth so hot 
that it has to be diluted with other 
water until brought down to a tol- 
erable temperature, whereas in its 
journey along the aqueduct to Hof- 
Gastein it cools, and there requires 
no’ admixture. | Notwithstanding 
this imputed inferiority of its baths, 
the romantic Bad-Gastein is by far 
the more popular watering-place. It 
is honoured every year by a three- 
weeks’ visit of the German Em- 
peror, and is well worth seeing in- 
dependently of its sanitary claims. 
At Hof-Gastein is a little hospital 
for sick officers and soldiers who 
may be thought to require the 
baths, with a colonel in charge who 
resides all tlie summer. The very 
frequent rain is the great drawback 
to these villages. 

This may be a proper place for 
me to remark on the extreme civility 
which I have experienced myself, 
and seen shown to travellers, in the 
Tyrol. The small trouble experi- 
enced at inns is of itself a luxury. 
Almost everything is arranged by 
tariff and on a moderate scale ; and 
so honestly do they observe their 
announcements, that there are no 
altercations with innkeepers, postil- 
ions, porters, or any other of those 
persons who are usually the travel- 
ler’s bétes-noires. Indeed, reckon- 
ing without your host is in these 
regions a process unattended by the 
proverbial disappointment. 

When [ returned to Salzburg, I 
found a state of alarm existing of 
which I had formed no previous 
expectation. My banker asked me 
if I was not going home. He seemed 
to believe that England was stand- 
ing with a lighted match ready to 
produce a European explosion at 
any moment. Odd, this! England, 
who had been pitied for her supine- 
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ness, could not speak her mind 
without producing a scare. I was 
not, however, a bit infected with 
the apprehension of a great war. 
I knew very well that England did 
not want it, and I knew that Russia 
had been confronted in the gate by 
an apparition which would probably 
make her think twice and thrice 
before throwing down the gauntlet. 
It was honest as well as wise to let 
her know what she has to expect if 
she goes farther with any grasping 
schemes. As to the Servians being 
so demented as to begin a war on 
their own account, I did not think 
such folly possible. Because it was 
impossible it came to pass. And 
it will be some time, I fancy, before 
we know exactly in what belief or 
with what anticipations Servia took 
this hazardous course. Of course I 
know the current solution of the 
enigma—tampered with by Russia, 
her warlike population excited by 


promises and representations till 
they stood like greyhounds in the 
slips, straining upon the start ; her 
hot valour could not be calmed 
without blood, and so, notwithstand- 
ing that Russia craned, Servia must 
rush at the leap! But I do not 


exactly accept this account. If 
Servia has been tampered with, I 
doubt whether the Government of 
Russia had anything to do with 
exciting her. Restless Russians no 
doubt there may have been at work, 
just as there are often restless 
Englishmen fomenting ill feelings 
and urging on to insurrection, spite 
of royal proclamations and our 
declarations of neutrality. When 
we are expressing our horror at 
the intrigues of Russia, we should 
call to mind what was done by 
Englishmen at the breaking out 
of the Herzegovinian insurrection. 
Earl Russell, always prompt and 
active when a blunder is to be com- 
mitted, rushed to express his sym- 
pathy with the insurgents, and con- 
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tributed money for the support of 


their cause. His rash example was 
followed by hundreds of misguided 
Englishmen. What is more prob- 
able than that the Herzegovinians, 
ignorant of the manner in which 
mischief and folly are allowed to do 
their will among us, were persuaded 
that they enjoyed the countenance 
of the whole English nation? I 
believe that Russian sympathy has 
been very like English sympathy. 
It may have been greater in degree, 
but it has been of the same kind, 
not official. It is to my mind most 
probable that the population of 
Servia was lashed into fury in the 
first instance by its own rulers, who 
represented the unofficial counte- 
nance which had been afforded to 
the insurgents by Russia, and by 
England too, as earnests that these 
two Powers were favourably dis- 
posed to the rebellion, and would at 
the right moment step in and give 
it active support. The object which 
these rulers sought to gain was, of 
course, increase of territory at Tur- 
key’s expense. As to grievance or 
cause of quarrel, save only the he- 
reditary antipathies of races, there 
was none. ‘The Servians were not 
subject to Mahometan rule, scarcely 
to Mahometan interference, either 
in government or religion. A more 
unprovoked or unwarrantable war 
was never declared. Seeing the 
weakness of Turkey, and relying on 
the eventual co-operation of other 
plunderers, on the neutrality at 
least of the other interested Powers, 
and on the moral support of Europe, 
these Servian authorities seem to 
have inflamed their people to the 
highest pitch. By-and-by, when 
England spoke out ber mind, and 
Russia drew back, it was too late to 
check the fury of the Servians, or 
to disabuse them of the belief which 
had been so assiduously instilled 
and propagated. That the Prince 
and his Ministers could not at the 
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last check the war-furor I quite be- 
lieve; but T believe also that if 
they had done their duty a year 
ago, they would never have been 
committed to this ill-advised con- 
test. Whatever unfortunate result 
to themselves may arise from it will 
have been of their own seeking, and 
they will have no right to com- 
plain. 

It is an untoward circumstance 
that the Servians commenced hos- 
tilities just at a time when hopes 
were entertained—at any rate, when 
a chance existed—of Turkey reform- 
ing her government and repndiating 
false principles and wrong methods, 
which are the chief causes of her 
inability to procure obedience to 
her sway. This intestine war, 


forced on her at such a time, may 
be fatal to the dispassionate and 
benevolent legislation which alone 
ean establish Turkey as a living and 
solvent. Eurupean power. 

“ But,” say the advocates of Ser- 


via, “if Servia berself was unmo- 
lested by Turkey, could she sit 
quietly and behold her co-religion- 
ists, her fraternal and consanguine- 
ous races, ground down by Turkish 
misrule? Must not her generous 
spirit burn to free them ? and is she 
not, by taking the initiative in this 
war, making herself a sacrifice for 
others? She is the Piedmont of the 
East. The vassal states of Turkey 
will rally round her. Give her only 
fair play, and the success of her 
move is certain. Neither must we 
blame her for taking advantage of 
Turkey’s distress: she had a great 
mission, and it behoved her to ful- 
fil it when time should best serve.” 
Now these arguments undoubtedly 
deserve serious attention; because 
if Servia has really come forward 
as a deliverer, and thrown herself 
into a patriotic unselfish struggle, 
that is some set-off against her risk- 
ing a conflagration throughout Eu- 
rope and smothering in the birth 
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the proffered reforms of Turkey. 
We must not be too rigid in judg- 
ing a State which accepts such a 
glorious office. have thought the 
case over as well as the information 
within my reach enables me to 
think ; and I see before I have very 
long fixed my attention on the mat- 
ter, that there are two or three tests 
of Servia’s behaviour which, when 
applied, may assist the judgment 
very much. First, Has Servia been 
accepted by the other States (as 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Albania, and 
Bulgaria) as their champion, leader, 
and appointed deliverer? Second, 
Has she shown the prudence, fore- 
sight, or consciousness of her 
position, that we might reasonably 
expect of a Power assuming such 
exalted duties? Thirdly, Is there 
reason to hope that Servia, if suc- 
cessful against the Turks, could 
weld together and govern any bet- 
ter than Turkey does, the territory 
for which she acts? We ought to 
be able to answer al] these ques- 
tions in the affirmative before we 
decide to give Servia our sympathy : 
because the pursuit of noble, unself- 
ish objects has ever been a certain, 
nay, an indispensable pretext of 
those who have vexed the world 
with wars and rapine. Napoleon, 
by his own showing, never made 
war but from the most benevolent 
motives; and if we read the pro- 
clamations that have been emitted 
in Spain, or in Central or South 
America during the last fifty years, 
we shall find what beneficent pro- 
jects and what noble desires have 
animated both sides in the miser- 
able wars of those countries. 

Well, then, I am unable to find 
that Servia has anywhere in the 
Ottoman empire been hailed as a 
deliverer. On the contrary, she 
would seem, after having plunged 
into war, to have been endeavouring 
te excite that acknowledgment of 
her leadership which ought to have 
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preceded her act, if it is to justify it, 
—and to have been endeavouring in 
vain. Bosnians and Bulgarians ap- 
pear to admire Servian rule in posse 
as little as Turkish rule in esse. 
Montenegro, which was to be Ser- 
via’s faithful ally in her great werk, 
has been- denounced as lakewarm 
if not recreant. Indeed, lookers-on 
at the game seem to think that be- 
tween Montenegro and Servia much 
the same rivalry exists as between 
Austria and Russia. Each would 
like very much the reputation of 
being the Sclavie champion, but 
neither can tolerate the pretension 
of the other to that character. Not 
much real devotion to the Sclaves 
here, I am afraid. 

Then, if we consider Servia’s 
ability to lead such a crusade as she 
is said to prepose, what does it 
amount to? By turning out her 
whole male population, including the 
aged and those under age, she may 


ony collect 200,000 men about 
1 


er standards. The greater part 
of these cannot be equipped, in- 
structed, or disciplined. Their 
arms (except a very small store, the 
ordinary stock of the principality) 
are probably the obsolete or con- 
demned weapons of European States. 
I believe very little of what I hear 
about Austria, Russia, Roumania 
arming the Servians. Of course 
they may indirectly contribute to 
the armament just as England may 
do,—that is, each of them must 
have from time to time quantities 
of ordnance, and other arms and 
munitions, which the progress of 
invention has induced them to cast 
aside, and of which they ¢lear their 
stores at a very low price. Refuse 
like this it is very likely that the 
Servians have got hold of; but, 
with all this, | very much doubt 
their ability to arm 200,000 mea 
except by stripping the farmyards 
of their implements. Then, as to 
means: we have read how Servia is 
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unable to pay her way with the 
ordinary creditor, how she has 
exacted a forced loan from her mis- 
erable population and found it yield 
but a paltry sum, and how she has 
tried abroad to borrow, and failed. 
Now these considerations do not be- 
get much confidence towards Servia. 
Whether she be armed or not, 
whether or not her munitions or 
her organisation be adequate, of 
one thing we are sure, namely, that 
if she has 200,000 men afoot, she 
has 200,000 mouths to feed daily. 
Now 200,000 rations, let them be 
as simple as they may, cannot be 
supplied for any time except ata 
very heavy cost. Suppose that, 
original cost, preparation, carriage, 
and every other expense, included, 
they are delivered to the troops at 
6d. a ration (which is probably 
much below the mark), then the 
men’s food, to say notbing of forage, 
will cost £5000 a-day, or £35, 000 
a-weck, or £150,000 a- ‘month ; ; and 
how long can Servia, whose credit 
is not good for a million, stand this 
outlay ? It might have been pre- 
dicted that, unless the Servian army 
should enjoy the improbable good 
fortune of beating the Turks off- 
hand, forcing their way on to Turk- 
ish territory, and living on the 
plunder of Turkey,— unless it 
should have this luck, it must melt 
away from want of sustenance if 
from no other cause. 

Again, I think we have no evi- 
dence of the capacity of Servia to 
“make a nation,’ as Mr. Gladstone 
(as usual in error) said that Jeffer- 
son Davis had done. Servia has 
been a self-governing State for a 
very considerable time, and do we 
find that she has advanced at all 
beyond what the neighbouring pro- 
vinces still subject to Turkish rule 
have achieved? Nothing of the 
kind. She is barbarous, poor, 
thriftless, and, it will, probably be 
found, helpless. She is governed 
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by secrecy @id deceit. Even in 
the anxious “ime of war, when 
there cannot be a family witbout 
some member in the field, the an- 
nouncements circulated are such 
barefaced lies that the Servians 
themselves will believe nothing but 
what they see, and the Ministry is 
threatened because they will not 
issue lists of the killed and wound- 
ed. Servia has enjoyed the free 
exercise of its own religion (nomin- 
ally Christian) for the same period 
that it has been self-governing; 
but we do not find its ferocity, its 
selfishness, or its.falsehood one 
whit Jess than those of the Turks. 
Strangers have been kept so aloof 
from its camps, that we know not 
what has been going on there since 
Ist July; but as Servia supplied 
the principal of the insurgents in the 
Herzegovina, we may judge, from 
the fiendish proceedings there, the 
kind of Christians which Servians 
are of. Mautilations of prisoners, 


indiscriminate massacres, burnings, 
pillage of the peaceably disposed, 


compulsory insurrection enforced 
by the threat of death or torture, 
these were the exploits in the Her- 
zegovina countenanced by the Ser- 
vians, and in greatest part enacted 
by them. It is nething to the pur- 
pose to affirm (which I do not deny) 
that they are no worse than the 
Turks. If they are todosuch great 
things as they profess, they must 
needs be far better than Turks, 
which I much fear they are not. 

Of all the supporters of the Ser- 
vians, I have least patience with 
those who, putting aside other cvn- 
siderations, say they are fellow- 
Christians opposed to infidels, and 
that therefore they are entitled 
to our sympathy. That ‘which is 
from this quarter alleged as the 
claim of these Servians is, in my 
eyes, their condemnation. If they 
had been Turks, they had had no 
sin; but they say they have the 
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light of Christianity, and so are with- 
out excuse. My disposition is, not 
to extend any sympathy to these 
people as brethrén and co-religion- 
ists, but to disclaim all community 
with such wretches—to deny that 
they are Christians in anything but 
the name—to regard them just as I 
regard the Turks. 

As tu the conduct of the cam- 
paign by the Servian leaders, it 
appears, so far as outsiders are 
aliowed to understand it, to have 
brought out no ability, and to have 
been attended by no success, The 
Servian troops were divided, and 
appeared in force on every part of 
their frontier which borders on 
Turkey. It is impossible to say, 
unless one had some information as 
to their strategy, how far this ex- 
tended front may have been neces- 
sary or advisable. Of course it ex- 
posed them to be overwhelmed at 
any particular point if the Turks 
should have the ability to concen- 
trate suddenly and assail that point ; 
but as the enemy has hitherto shown 
so little alacrity, we are, for the 
present, bound to credit them with 
having taken their adversaries’ 
measure accurately in that respect. 
So far, they have succeeded in keep- 
ing their capital covered, though 
not in escaping serious disaster. 
They have had to abandon the line 
of the Timok; and it would seem 
to be not any strength or skill of 
their own, but rather the apathy of 
the Turks, which has saved them 
from far heavier misfortunes. Yet 
they do not avail themselves of this 
inaction of their enemy, but wait 
till he finds it convenient to engage 
their attention again. Thieir  at- 
tempts to excite insurrection in the 
Turkish provinces to the eastward 
have failed, and the war keeps 
pretty well to the west. We 
hear of no commanider-in-cbief ; 
each Servian Jeader appears to do 
that which is right in his own eyes. 
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The Prince, whose departure for the 
army took place with so much cere- 
mony and noise, is never heard of 
from the field of battle. 

In an attempt such as the Ser- 
vians have undertaken, early suc- 
cess, well marked, is almost neces- 
sary to the ultimate achievement of 
their object. It is wanted for the 
encouragement of their own troops, 
for the inspiriting of the disaffected 
in other districts, for the subsist- 
ence of their men at Turkish ex- 
pense. As things are, the different 
corps cannot be much impressed 
with a belief in their country’s 
power to do exploits, and they must 
be making dire consumption of pro- 
visions. ‘These considerations do 
not afford much to hope upon. 

On the other hand, the Turks have 
shown no readiness to profit by the 
feeble action of the enemy. They 
waited a long while at first before 
they made any impression what- 
ever; and now, having had a first 
success, they are waiting again. 
There may be reasons for this, and 
the event may justify the delay ; 
so we must not refuse to recog- 
nise in their general a far-seeing 
cunctator until events show forth his 
designs. But I much suspect that it 
is want of energy, and nct deep 
policy, which makes the Turks so 
slow. 

On the little progress made on 
either side are founded opinions 
that the war will be of long dura- 
tion and will hare settled nothing 
whenever it may die out; also that 
it will end in interminable guerilla 
fights and raids. If the belligerents 
were both in pretty good circum- 
stances there would be reason cer- 
tainly to expect that in such an un- 
eventful contest much time must be 
expended. But I remember that 
armies melt away when there are 
no resources for keeping them to- 
gether; and I am inclined to think 
that, if deeds of arms do not bring 
things to a crisis, want of money 


must. In that case, the side that can 
be longest supplied will have the best 
of it, and the Turks are most likely 
to be longest supplied. If the war 
were exactly a copy of that in the 
Herzegovina, it would be just to 
apprehend guerilla fighting by 
mountain bands. But there is this 
essential difference between the 
present war and that of last year: 
Jast year the ‘Turks could not strike 
at the heart of the insurrection, 
which was really in Servia, being 
precluded by treaty from doing so 
as long as Servia remained nomi- 
nally obedient ; there was therefore 
no course open except to keep up 
a desultory war with the lawless 
hordes who, without the form, the 
organisation, or the impedimenta of 
an army, carried on brigandage in 
and from the recesses of the bills, 
and retreated into Servian territory 
when hard pressed. Now the Turks 
have got a State to deal with, and 
are not likely to be drawn into hill 
fighting. There is a capital to be 
seized, and a government to be 
overturned and replaced, and what- 
ever military resources nay remain 
to Servia to be appropriated. If 
the Servians choose to hide in the 
mountains while these things are 
being dene, the Turks probably will 
not object ; ; and even if brigandage 
is to go on interminably, that i is a 
state of things to which Turkey is 
not unaccustomed, and one which 
will not distress her much, 

There is much reason to appre- 
hend that the European Powers 
will be obliged eventually to inter- 
fere, because the action of the 
Turks promises to be so slow and 
undecided that, even if they should 
be successful, they will take no 
measure promptly. If they had 
their plans ready, and were pre- 
pared to establish a new and liberal 
government in Belgrade, foreigners 
might not feel justified in meddling 
—a fait accompli commands more 
respect than an immature project; 
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bat the probability is that Turkey 


will proceed so slowly with reforms, 
or whatever she may call them, that 
there will be ample time and ex- 
cuse for interposition, and for taking 
the lead out of her hands. And we 
have the comfort of feeling that, 
whenever foreign interposition may 
take place, we have a Government 
determined to see that any settle- 
ment which may be come to must 
be for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of Turkey, and not to favour the 
designs of an ambitious Power. 
While we cannot but rejoice at 
the attitude which England has as- 
sumed, we must acknowledge also 
the chain of fortunate events which 
preceded and led up to her changed 
policy. We remember that the 


Ministry which seemed to delight 
in humiliating her and keeping her 
in the background, so ordered her 
affairs as not only to lose their 
offices, but also to shatter their 
party, reducing what had a few 


years before been a powerful organ- 
isation to a Babel of incongruous 
and heipless factions. I need not 
to you, my dear Editor, dwell upon 
their sad story, for ‘Maga’ fore- 
knew and foretold their fate long 
before it came upon them, persist- 
ing that their ruin would be com- 
plete. Their own idea was, how- 
ever, very different. They held 
that a Conservative Government 
worthy the name was an impossi- 
bility; that Conservatives, kept 
well under surveillance, might serve 
to see to the details of business 
while Liberals were deciding about 
a policy; but that a Government, 
to possess any weight ard to enjoy 
any freedom of action, must be 
Liberal. “Observe,” said they, 
“the course which these wretched 
Tories will follow; they will adopt 
and enforce our policy while pro- 
fessing to disapprove it, well know- 
ing that by that course alone can 
they hope to enjoy even a few 
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months of office.” Though I did 
not in the least subscribe this doc- 
trine, I own that, during the early 
days of the preserit Administration, 
it seemed to me to influence many 
of our party. I feared that, under 
the recollection of many years of 
depression, and of exclusion from 
office, they had become timid, and 
had forgotten the fixed policy of 
their party, failing to ingerpret 
aright the verdict which the country 
gave at the last general election. 
But that apparent timidity has, I 
rejoice to think, quite disappeared. 
The party understands its own 
strength, and acts accordingly, bold- 
ly avowing and carrying its measures, 
swerving from its course for no op- 
position, however threatening, and 
accepting without hesitation every 
challenge which the leaders of op- 
position dare to sanction. Where 
our Ministers were expected to offer 
compromise, as in regard to the 
insidious Burials Bill, they have 
chosen to meet their adversaries 
with a direct negative, and have 
prevailed, Against the many mo- 
tions indicating “no confidence,” 
they have shown equal determina- 
tion, and they have received from 
Parliament the support which such a 
brave and honest bearing deserves. If 
ever men saw their desire upon their 
enemies, our Ministers have done so 
in the past session. And their ene- 
mies certainly did their best to yield 
the Ministers a triumph. The Libe- 
ral party seems to have accepted as 
a sound principle of parliamentary 
warfare an axiom which rests, I be- 
lieve, on no firmer base than the 
exceedingly fallible dictum of Lord 
Russell, the purport of it being that 
a Ministry is peculiarly weak and 
open to attack in their third ses- 
sion. Accepting this nonsense as 
established truth, the Opposition, 
with a marvellous fanaticism, bave 
been leading assault after assault, 
little heeding what their battle- 
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ground might be, or how their bat- 
tle might be ordered, but believing 
that if they only kept attacking, 
the saying of their prophet must 
be verified. Alas! the same prophet 
has but too often been at fault be- 
fore; and, to the misfortune of his 
followers, another glaring example 
of his failures has now been given. 
The frenzied onsets cannot be said 
to be, without result. They have 
(most fortunately for our foreign 
relations) greatly strengthened the 
position of Ministers, and _ their 
authors have brought on them- 
selves confusion such as has not 
overtaken their party for many a 
year. From the commencement of 
the session, when they wasted them- 
selves over the Suez Canal shares 
and the Fugitive Slave Circular, on 
through the Burials question and 
the County Franchise, they kept up 
their obstructive action; but the 
great arsenal of their fury was ex- 
pended upon the Royal Titles Bill 
(now an Act in spite of them), which 
seems to have inflamed them as a 
red cloak does a bull. What special 
offence this harmless measure can 
have given, I have been unable to 
this day to understand. The law 
was only recognising that which 
custom had already established. A 
large proportion of her Majesty’s 
subjects believed, before this year 
1876 commenced, that she was al- 
ready Empress of India, and did 
not seem in the least distressed by 
the knowledge. Be that as it may, 
there was some poison in it which 
wrought the Opposition up to run- 
ning a muck, 


“Some men there are love not a gaping 


pig 5 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat ; 
And others, when the bagpipe sings i 
the nose,”’ 


are also inconveniently affected ; 


but no cat or gaping pig, not the 
most diuretic chanter that ever 
droned, could move an _idio- 
syncrasy so powerfully as the 
Royal Titles Bill provoked the 
Radicals. Blindly, madly, they 
precipitated themselves against the 
measure, careless of any ground of 
action, or show of consistency ; now 
condemning it as an abomination 
to the English people, now as so 
agreeable and seductive that the 
said people would surfeit themselves 
with it and break out in flunkeyism. 
The cause of these insane attacks 
was, I am afraid, jealous rage at the 
popularity which Ministers were 
acquiring ; the object of them was 
defamation. Of course, where ani- 
mus was so strong, the more ill- 
bred of the objectors exposed their 
coarseness and malignity in a vari- 
ety of ways, encountering rebuke or 
retribution. 

The credit and strength gained 
by Ministers in the last- session 
were, as I before hinted, most 
fortunate for us, as they enabled 
them to assume a very decided 
attitude in regard to foreign affairs. 
I am entirely favourable, my dear 
Editor, to our exhibiting our fleet 
near the theatre of war; not be- 
cause I think its presence likely to 
embroil us, but because it proves 
us to be in earnest, and therefore 
increases tenfold the chance of 
things being ordered as we desire. 
The wishes of the Peace Society 
will be very powerfully seconded 
by the 38-ton guns. I have been 
young, and now am rather elderly, 
but I have never lost faith in the 
maxim of an old sollier who was 
an authority half a century ago, to 
the effect that, “when Astrea for- 
gets her sword, her dictates are 
very little attended to.”* But if 
I approve the despatch of the fleet, 





 *In ‘The Military Policy of Great Britain,’ by General Sir C. W. Pasley, 
Royal Engineers, a work which I believe to be now out of print and rare. I 
quote by memory, and cannot be sure that I am exact. 
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I approve no less the firm yet tem- 
perate tone of our diplomatic cor- 
respondence, and the wise argu- 
ments by which our acts and re- 
solves have been supported. If we 
have not been able to solve the 
Eastern problem, we have at any 
rate pointed out where the nodus 
really is, and exposed the obliquity 
of the courses in favour of which 
it had been sought to turn our 
minds from the straight one. There 
can be no doubt that Europe has 
been greatly impressed by what 
England has said and done in this 
matter, and that Continental views 
have changed remarkably since 
England spoke out. The arguments 
would have been as logically sound 
if the fleet had stayed at home ; but 
would the audience have been as 
ready to listen and perpend with- 
out those two or three harmless 
taps on the drum by way of oyez ? 
] trow not. 


Since I despatched my MS. to 


you I have read the report of the 
discussion in Parliament on 31st 


July. Let me say, in returning the 
proof-sheets, how rejoiced I am to 
find the views which I, in my se- 
questered retreat, had formed con- 
cerning politics and war in the East, 
supported generally by that debate. 
The wisdom and the superior infor- 
mation of the Legislature have not, 
I think, contradicted or gone much 
in advance of the reflections above 
recorded. Some speakers seemed 
to make a strange muddle in mixing 
up Servia and Montenegro with 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, 
as if they had ali been similarly 
situated ; while the truth is that 
Servia and Montenegro are entirely 
different from the others, as being 
self-governing, almost independent 
of Turkey, and without the sha- 
dow of a reason for complaining of 
Oppression and injustice, Legisla- 
tors who make motions and propose 
amendments should, at the least, 
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have a tolerably clear idea of the 
matters which they bring forward. 
But all other careless speaking is 
completely throw# into shadow by 
the oration of Mr. Gladstone. That 
right honourable gentleman was 
pleased to read Ministers a lecture 
recommending a spirited policy. 
In so doing he played, I am afraid, 
into the hand of the satirist and the 
jester; and one is at a first view 
astounded to perceive that even for 
the sake of his beloved quibbling 
and carping he should have ven- 
tured to make use of such words as 
“ vigorously, remonstrate, and pro- 
test,” or “ allowing the initiative to 
pass from our hands without re- 
monstrance.” But I ponder a little 
and remember that Shakespeare, 
who knew something of human 
kind, continually makes Falstaff and 
Pistol talk of valour, notwithstand- 
ing that they exhibited so little of 
it in their actions. I also call to 
mind that Mr. Gladstone himself 
has before to-day done a stroke or 
two in tall talk—as, for instance, 
that egregious piece of braggadocio 
to Prince Bismarck concerning Eng- 
land going to war with or without 
allies, Everybody knows how, and 
how soon, that high falutin ended 
in shame, and how quietly Mr. 
Gladstone ate his leek notwith- 
standing the “prave orts” that he 
addressed to Berlin. I suppose, 
therefore, that it is all true to nature, 
and that where the purpose is weak 
the tongue is sometimes apt to be 
fiery. As for our sending the fleet 
to Besika Bay, which action seems 
so to offend Mr. Gladstone, he should 
reflect that it was he himself who 
rendered that move necessary. He 
had taught Russia to believe that 
our remonstrances, in however 
valiant language couched, meant 
nothing; and it was only by ap- 
pearing in our war-paint that we 
could convince our opponent that 
we contemplated something different 
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from submission. I may add, too, 
that if I can read the feeling of 
Great Britain at all as to this mat- 
ter, it is one of unalloyed thankful- 
ness that Mr. Gladstone’s feeble 
hand was not on the tiller of the 
state when the unhappy difficulty 
presented itself in the East ! 

The compliment which Europe 
pays to England, England must 
pass on to her Ministers who have 
played their parts with the greatest 
ability all through this year. And 
‘it is not simply their foreign policy, 
successful as that has been, which 
deserves commendation. They have 
been most attentive to domestic 
affairs. In dealing with the vexed 
question of Merchant Shipping they 
have shown equal patience, sagacity, 
and decision; and their educational 
measure, so factiously obstructed in 
its passage, has eminently satisfied 
the country. Lord Sandon, by his 
good temper, acumen, and firmness, 
evinced in the conduct of this im- 
portant bill through the Commons, 
has greatly added to his reputation. 
I observe that the behaviour of the 
Opposition in regard to this bill 
was characterised by the same kind 
of rabies which distinguished their 
assaults on the Royal Titles. For 
the sake of Parliament we must 
regret these unseemly exhibitions ; 
but, from a party point of view, 
they are advantageous. The annoy- 
ance caused to Ministers is soon 
over and forgotten in victory; while 
the censure of public opinion cleaves 
to, and must greatly weaken, their 
opponents. It is pretty clearly 
seen that these outbreaks indicate 
minds which have never learned to 
conceal their chagrin, and which 
suppose that when they are ill at 
ease, every one must suffer with 
them codite que cotite. 

The late Ministry were brought 
in with tremendous é/an which they 
had excited with their tongues, 
Before they had been long in office 
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the froth began to subside, and the 
people found out that talking and 
acting are very different things, 
The credit of the Government and 
its majorities decreased together 
until ic fell; and, we may truly say, 
= was the fall of it. The present 
Ministry came in with a working 
majority, unpledged and _ without 
furor. They have been gaining 
strength ever since they took office. 
Their good influence is felt and ac- 
knowledged at home and abroad. 
In the former Ministry there was im- 
mense pretension and little perfor- 
mance; in the second there was no 
boasting, a mild beginning, and a 
career of progressive success, ‘ Maga’ 
and others who helped to put down 
the incapables and to seat Conserva- 
tives in power, may well glory in 
what they have done. They have 
secured something more than a 
party triumph: they have benefited 
and satisfied the country. But I 
must have done with my reflections, 
and let you know whither I have 
betaken myself, 

I have accomplished a good many 
journeys in my time, but I never 
travelled through more beautifal 
scenery than that which presents 
itself on the carriage-way from Salz- 
burg to Berchtesgaden. My acquaint- 
ance with it was made on a fine sum- 
mer evening—an occasion which I 
recommend to all who can choose 
their time. Three hours suffice for 
the drive, but after you have em- 
barked you cease to note the time. 
Though the day may have been hot 
and sultry, a sense of refreshing is 
felt almost before the streets are quite 
left behind, so rich and green are the 
meadows through which the road 
winds, and so cool fall the shadows 
of the rocks and slopes. All grows 
so calm and peaceful as the hum of 
life dies away, and all before you is 
so beautiful and soft that you may 
fancy yourself bound for some happy 
valley of a poet’s song whence care 
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is shut out, and where there is joy for 
ever. Already are apparent through 
breaks in the foliage wooded pre- 
cipices glowing with the warm hues 
of summer, and here and there a 
solitary peak which, but for the 
superior claims of illustrious neigh- 
bours, might be received as moun- 
tains. The great Alpine summits 
are seen only at intervals, and might 
be white clouds bounding the view, 
so smoothly are they blended into 
a mass, and so faint an idea do 
they give as yet of the grisly giants 
that rise, rugged and _ sundered, 
thousands of feet into the sky, and 
have so towered for countless ages 
—the everlasting hills! The ridges 
and precipices that overlook the 
road are great blocks of marble, and 
the many-coloured scratches on their 
faces are the work of the quarry- 
men or the wounds caused by the 
winter’s avalanches. What a soft, 


dark green is on the woods about 


their bases, and what abodes of 
quiet seem the villages that nestle 
in the indents of these woods! 
Anon the .rocks and pinnacles be- 
come higher, and the road is in a 
narrow valley across which are flung 
deep shadows which end in an 
irregular outline against the oppo- 
site side; and above the outline of 
the shadows strike the sun’s rays in 
full glory, crowning the great bound- 
ary wall with colours in endless 
variety. My road is still through 
‘flowery meadows, and generally be- 
side a blue rivulet whose waters 
were snow not many hours ago, 
There are spreading oaks and other 
.tich broad-leaved trees, besides the 
pines which, however, begin to pre- 
dominate, except around the vil- 
lages, Before me floats a warm 
haze which seems always to be 
veiling the gate of fairyland. But 
there are at length occasional 
glimpses of a far extending valley 
crossed by the bases of hills that 
now stand out confessed members 
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of the Alpine family, and leading 
up to peaks and ridges diminished 
by distance but attesting their emi- 
nence by the white streaks and 
pinnacles— wilds that have been 
white since the first snow fell on 
them. And all along that vista, 
the sunshine, striking in between 
the mountains, diversified the scene 
with light and shade and colour, 
and in the distance played upon the 
snows with gorgeous hues which 
dissolved and were illumined fit- 
fully above the mass of blue that 
darkened the bases of the farthest 
hills. 

Suddenly occurred an_ incident 
which slightly interrupted the en- 
joyment of the views. My coach- 
man, who had been hitherto con- 
ducting himself in English fashion, 
and taking the left of the few 
vehicles that we met, varied his 
practice, and charged fiercely to the 
right of an approaching carriage, 
rousing my instinct with apprehen- 
sion of a collision. None, however, 
took place; and I was enlightened 
as to the coachman’s proceedings 
when the driver of the other vehicle 
called out that the waggon with my 
baggage was stopped at the custom- 
house. For we were now no longer 
in Austria, but had passed the 
frontier into Bavaria, where the 
laws of the road prescribe the right 
hand instead of the left. A few 
yards further on I found the bag- 
gage waiting, and I dived into 
my pockets for keys which were 
likely to be wanted ; first, however, 
uncovering to the grim gentleman 
in the cocked-hat, who stood eyeing 
my trunks very much, I thought, 
as a wolf may eye a lamb before 
they get within embracing distance. 
My physiognomical talent was, how- 
ever, at fault in this instance, or 
else my salutation had produced a 
softening effect ; for the dread func- 
tionary came and placed his hands 
upon the side of the carriage, there- 
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by preventing my obvious inten- 
tion of alighting, and with confi- 
dential solemnity invited me _ to 
confess the fact if I was bringing 
tobacco into the Fatherland. It 
struck ‘me that the question was 
much asif one at the gates of New- 
castle were asked whether his port- 
manteau and dressing- case were 
stuffed with coal; but 1 replied 
very distinctly that I possessed 
none of the noxious weed—had not 
even a cigar-case *in my pocket. 
Was I then transporting tea? Cer- 
tainly not. There was a square 
deal box in the waggon, the ap- 
pearance of which the Herr In- 
spector did not quite admire. Did 
it contain merchandise? Nothing 
of the kind, It was full of books— 


my private property: books of ref- 
erence and instruction (there were 
several numbers of ‘Maga’ among 
them) which I could not comfort- 


ably travel without: the box. was 
not nailed; I would have the hon- 
our of opening it. By no means; 
the Herr Traveller's word could be 
relied on: there would, be no ne- 
cessity for farther detention. The 
cocked -hat came off: ditto my 
wide-awake: the whips cracked : 
the carriage got in motion: I looked 
behind and saw the waggon past 
the barrier, and then threw my 
shoulders back, and abandoned my- 
self once more to the enjoyment of 
the prospect. 

And | wish I could deseribe for 
your entertainment, my dear Edi- 
tor, what then so much delighted 
me; but it would exceed the power 
of a readier pen than mine to record 
how his first view of Berchtesgaden 
impresses a traveller on a summer 
evening. The little town stands in 
the same valley which had revealed 
itself partially by fits and starts in 
the latter part of my journey. A 
considerate hill has pushed out a 
spur from its base, with a conveni- 
ent plateau on which the buildings 
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have clustered around what was 
once a monastery of some celebrity, 
and so grown into a stadt. Thus, 
though Berchtesgaden must be con: 
sidered as lying in the valley, yet 
it is sufficiently raised above the 
valley’s general run to be in itself 
a very picturesque object, and to 
command, up and down, an exten- 
sive view; moreover, it stands a 
little to one side of the water-line, 
so that it does not obstruct the view 
of the vale. What it does obstruct 
is the sight of the lower storeys of 
the Watzmann, which sight one 
can afford to forego, as his mighty 
peaks—two of them, like horns— 
tower far above into the clouds, 
And it is but a small fraction of 
him that the town can eclipse, I 
assure you; for he stands ten thou- 
sand feet. or so without boots: 
rather a snowy mass in winter-time, 
I should think, but just now a well- 
favoured giant, streaked and spotted 
with white. Very near him, but 
not in view from the road as it 
skirts the valley's foot, stands the 
Hoch-Stein, another Alpine prince, 
who has worn for the last few 
thousand years a fair white head- 
dress. 

About eight o’clock in the evening 
the town was in shade. The sun’s 
face was invisible from the road, 
but his glory. flooded the western 
sky about the mountain-tops, and 
shed a light upon the old Watz- 
mann’s horns which made them 
look as if they were dyed pink on 
one side and jewelled, while three 
or four summer clouds which sailed 
about his crests hung there in 
damask wreaths. All up the pros- 
pect enchantment was at work con- 
trasting and dissolving bright hues 
and richest shades, Here and there 
a high mountain -scarp, directly 
opposite to the sunset, glowed like 
hot metal, contrasting grandly with 
the blue below and the greens of 
the less precipitous heights. But 
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all along the peaks laughed the 
glory in some wise, and hills and 
hollows were rich and lovely at the 
parting of the sun. 


“Their azure arches through the long 
e nse 


xpa 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing 


glance ; 
And tenderest tints, along their summits 
driven, 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of 
heaven.”’ 


There is a change every moment 
almost, but always-a change, so it 
seems, to greater beauty—and the 
changes continue I have no idea 
how long; but I do remark that at 
last comes a lessening of brilliancy, 
and that the colours grow faint as 
the great light that produced them 
sinks deeper behind the mountains. 
The pageant fades and fades. It is 
gone, and all is grey. 

But by the time the show is over 
I am working up the last hill, so 
well did I time my journey; and 
as the shades of night fall, I draw 
up at the door of mine inn. After 
such a treat in the way of landscape 
I ought, you think, to have stolen 
away to my chamber and tried to 
assimilate spiritually the sights 
which my senses had taken in. 
Perhaps I ought; but shall I tell 
you what I actually did? Moun- 
tain air and a tolerably long jour- 
ney, my dear friend Well, in 
a marvellously short time I was far 
into a beefsteak, or a good imitation 
thereof, and a bottle of hock, so 
powerfully does this outward man 
War against the spirit. But you 


will perceive that I understand and 
approve the better course, though 
I sometimes follow the lower one. 
And as that glorious evening is now 
my own for ever, and can come and 
gladden me on winter nights, I don’t 
know that I have lost very much by 
attending to my creature-comforts. 

But | must now think a little of 
your comfort too, and not weary you 
with too long a letter. So I will 
place my pen in rest, after wishing 
you all manner of summer enjoy- 
ment, and subscribe myself now, as 
ever, yours, 

A Wanperine Encuisuman, 


P.S.—My letter is away, but I 
shoot a postscript after it, in the 
hope that it may not be too late fer 
me to wish health and success to 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, with whose 
change of style I have only just 
been made acquainted. The trans- 
lation of the Premier to the Upper 
House has been no doubt a well- 
considered and a necessary measure ; 
but the loss of him will be severely 
felt in the Commons, and you and 
I will never see there a man fit to 
supply his place. I feel as if I 
should not interest myself again in 
the debates. It is to be hoped that 
the new peer will still remain at the 
head of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and give us the benefit of his 
experience and guidance, You know, 
dear Editor, how constant and sin- 
cere an admirer I have always been 
of this distinguished statesman, and 
that this is a cordial salutation 
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THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 


Tis morning! and the 12th of August : 
Now begins the sportsman’s toil, 
Whilst the sun is rising brightly 
O’er the heights of dark Slievegoil. 


The dogs are eager, and the moor-cock 
Cleaves the air with sounding wing ; 
While, right and left, the guns resounding 

Make the wakened echoes ring. 


’Tis noon! and Celtic backs are bending 
Under loads of slaughtered game : 

Our thirst of blood is quenched—for hunger 
Makes e’en the most bloodthirsty tame. 


Now we spread the welcome luncheon, 
Sheltered from the noon-tide ray ; 

And refresh our souls by quaffing 
Potent draughts of Uisgebeh. , 


Tis evening! and our lengthening shadows 
Creep along the dusky heath : 

The heron shrieks ; and mountain streamlets 
Murmur in the glens beneath. 


His course fulfilled—the sun is setting, 
Soft as woman’s love-born smile ; 
Whilst his latest rays are gilding 
The azure peaks of Jura’s isle. 


*Tis night! and now with mirth and Bacchus 
Gaily trip the laughing hours : 

We sportsmen have no cares to rack us, 
Life’s path, for us, is strewn with flowers. 


Now sunk to rest in deepest slumber— 
Sweet refresher of our toil— 
In dreams we range the pathless mountain: 
Again we’re on the dark Slievegoil. 
. KNAPDALE. 
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Tue gift of genius is, in many 
ways, the best and most happy gift 
bestowed on man. Yet its possessors 
in general have not been happy. 
Something too much of expectation, 
a hope too highly placed, a concep- 
tion of pleasure beyond anything 
that is to be obtained in this dim 
world, may be the cause; or per- 
haps the unconscious exaggeration 
in their eyes, the glorifying and 
elevating influence which embel- 
lishes the earth wherever they move, 
have even a practical effect, bewil- 
dering their steps, and betraying 
them into devious ways. It is hard 
to estimate the advantages of a 
mere commonplace footing on solid 
ground, when that ground is 
wrapped in all the glorious sheen 
of the ideal, glowing with light 
and colour unseen to common 
eyes. The practical genius of the 
great soldier, the great administra- 
tor, has no such dangerous weakness 
connected with it. It is the poet 
alone, or at least above ail others, 
who arrays the world in garments 
brought out of heaven, and who, 
in consequence, gets most often be- 
wildered in the darkling ways upon 
which no such reflection can be got 
to gleam, and which are not dreamed 
of in his philosophy. And, strangely 
enough, his own errors and weak- 
nesses, from which he is no way 
guarded by his supreme endowment, 
do not suffice to warn him that the 
charm is not real which it is. his 
faculty to throw around him. He 
may be fickle and changeable him- 
self, but the lovely truth which, 
being of all things the loveliest, is 
in his eyes to glorify the world, is 
what he looks for with childlike 
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certainty ; and he is deceived. He 
may be cold-hearted, self-regarding ; 
but love always more beautiful than 
selfishness is what be demands from 
others: and he fails in finding it, even 
as other men do who have no such 
expectation or certainty. Poetry is 
no creed of morality, no source of 
elevated personal sentiment for its 
possessor, Yet as it is his office for 
the good of humanity to add beauty 
to everything he sees, and to see all 
the loveliness of which earth is cap- 
able, and to persuade other men of 
its reality, so he is himself the first 
and most “easily deceived. Some 
few there are, strongly fashioned 
and of robust character, calm men 
of wholesome condition like Words- 
worth, like Goethe—perbaps, for all 
we know, like Shakespeare himself 
—who have sufficient breadth of con- 
stitution to bear and to accept the 
shock. But the greater number are 
of less vigorous frame, and feel to 
their hearts the fading of the finer 
tints their imagination creates, even 
when themselves endowed with no 
portion of that celestial. clothing— 
a paradox which is as wonderful as 
any of the other paradoxes which 
surround mankind, 

It is this, perhaps, which justifies 
the popular idea of the poet, as one of 
the unfortunates of the earth, sub- 
ject to more painful downfalls, more 
dismal disappointments than other 
men, and also unhappily prone to 
go further astray than other men, 
when beguiled, as we permit it ‘to 
be said, by the light from heaven 
—though we are all well aware that 
light from heaven never yet led 
human nature astray, and that it is 
not Genius that is to blame, but 
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the mortal companion to whom it 
is committed, whom it makes glo- 
* rious, but cannot preserve from sin 
or sorrow. And there could be 
no fitter illustration of this theory 
than the sad and pitiful figure 
which such a man of genius as 
Alfred de Musset presents to the 
world, to which the vagaries and 
offences of great writers are so much 
more open than the peccadilloes of 
ordinary men, France has no other 
man so gifted in his generation—at 
least none with whom we may justly 
compare him : for Victor Hugo still 
lives, and cannot enter into direct 
competition with the fame of a com- 
pleted work: and the energy, the 
fire, the passion of his poetry raise 
him above the level of the mild 
Lamartine, to whom sentiment only, 
not passion, was possible. We 
might almost say that (leaving his 
dramatic works aside) he is the 
only French lyrical poet, except 
Beranger, who has been able to 
seize upon the attention of an audi- 
ence wider than that of his country- 
men. To many a reader who has 
felt in all other cases the bond- 
age of the French rhythm, with its 
rigid, artificial laws, to be an op- 
pression and tedium insupportable, 
De Masset has been the one singer 
whose natural command of melo- 
dious and varied expression has 
made the national form of art endur- 
able. He has triumphed over those 
rigours and monotonies by the force 
of genuine life in him, not always 
lofty, but yet real—by the passion, 
by the vitality, the quiver and thrill 
of feeling which moves himself in 
every pulse, more than and before it 
moves his audience. His power is 
not, like the gay and delightful 
genius of Beranger, capable of throw- 
ing itself abroad upon the world, and 
lighting up the whole face of the 
country with expression and mean- 
ing. The France, the siecle of De 
Musset is within himself. What 
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he is able to expound in verse is 
not the fresh and varied episodes of 
the national life, the loves and sor- 
rows of his race, but only that 
struggle between passion and rea- 
son in his own bosom, that per- 
petual and conflicting ferment of 
wishes and thoughts—the one eager, 
wild, and irrestrainable, the other 
melancholy, fastidious, and unbe- 
lieving—of which he is always con- 
scious, which scarcely intermits for 
a moment, which brings disgust 
close upon the heels of pleasure, 
and mingles the sentiment, which 
in his vocabulary is entitled love, 
with sudden loathings still more 
passionate than itself. It is this 
which gives intensity and reality to 
his work, but in the very charm of 
the production makes the image of 
the man more deplorable, more un- 
happy, forcing it down in the scale 
of being even by the energy of the 
élan which inspires the poetry. 
The verse soars aloft, indignant, 
pensive, passionate, despairing ; but 
the earth from which it bas taken 
its spring is not the broad standing- 
ground of humanity, but that poor 
clod close to the edge of a precipice 
which it spurns to destruction as it 
darts upward, and which, alas! is 
its author. Other men no doubt 
have been as wretched, as deceived 
in life, as worn by passion, as bit- 
terly betrayed by love; but none 
have so opened the quivering bosom, 
and shown with such abandon how 
entirely justifiable was the betrayal, 
and how inevitable the anguish ; 
the misery of moral failure is in 
every line of the picture; and the 
crucl sketches made by other hands 
are but shadows of the more bitter 
and more damning portrait drawn 
by himself. Too weak in good to 
resist a single temptation, to quench 
a single impulse—too weak in evil 
to suppress one quick rising of dis- 
gust, or shut up within himself one 
word of those aimless self-reproaches 
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and accusations of his fate and his 
fellow-sinners, which mingle with 
the very tumult of enjoyment, no 
moralist could furnish a more miser- 
able fable of the evils of vice than 
does the unhappy poet who knew 
no existence but that of “ pleasure,” 
so called in a pitiful mockery too 
bitter for legitimate satire. Had he 
been alittle better or a little worse— 
less enslaved by the grosser passions, 
or more contented with the coarse 
satisfaction they are capable of pro- 
ducing—he would have been a less 
miserable man ; but the special curse 
of De Musset’s nature seems to have 
been, that in combination with the 
discontent, which of itself is divine, 
he had an ignorance of and incapa- 
city for better things, which took 
all noble use and meapving out of 
that discontent: thus he lost all 


the advantages (such as they may 
be) of dissipation, as well as those 
of goodness ; lost even the pocr credit 


of a libertine—too good for that, too 
bad for anything better—and sutfer- 
ed at once the penalties of vice and 
those of virtue. An existence less 
satisfactory, more melancholy to be- 
hold, more hopeless to endure, could 
not be. He has been called the 
Byron of France, and there are 
without doubt many traces of the 
influence of Byron in his works; 
but poor De Musset had none of 
the splendour or prestige of the 
English patrician, whose position 
gave a certain lacquer to his charac- 
ter, and whose nature was less com- 
punctious, less troubled with con- 
science and the ideal, and (strange 
though it seems to say so) in conse- 
quence even of this insensibility, less 
contemptible to the crowd. 

Alfred de Musset was born at 
Paris in November 1810—just as 
the glory of the great Napoleon 
approached its climax and its fall. 
His father was a Government em- 
ployé, and at the same time a literary 
man of some reputation, and the 
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sons (the eldest of whom, M. Paul 
de Musset, is also known in litera- 
ture) were educated with the usual 
advantages “in the College Henri 
IV.,” where Alfred “ fit de brillantes 
études.” The description he him- 
self gives, however, of the condition 
of mind of the youths who issued 
from these Parisian colleges, is, 
though perhaps exaggerated, very 
well worth attention, especially 
from those readers who are inter- 
ested in the internal history of 
France, as well as the noisy outside 
record of all her revolutions and 
changes. Nothing could be more 
unlike the ways of thinking of De 
Musset and his wildly irregular com- 
panions than the opinions and ideas 
of the late Count de Montalembert 
and the party which, with and under 
his leadership, fought so desperately 
for religiois education. De Musset 
was no partisan of the priests, no 
supporter of religious influence. He 
was of the sect of those who believe 
nothing—indifferent, if not even 
hostile, to Christianity itself; but 
the testimony he bears to the 
strange and horrible condition of 
the young minds which came forth 
from these seminaries of everything 
but faith and virtue, is more trench- 
ant than that which any opponent 
could have ventured to give. He 
begins the revolting and painful sto- 
ry which he calls ‘Confession d’un 
Enfant du Siécle’ by an account of 
France at the moment he himself 
woke to consciousness of what was 
going on around him. The strange 
internal turmoil concealed by a 
stagnant surface of peace, which ex- 
isted under the Bourbons, especially 
in the minds of the new generation 
born amid theclamour of Napoleon’s 
wars, “between two battles,” and 
who, with their heads full of con- 
quest and victory, suddenly found 
the whole world change around 
them, has seldom been more gloom- 
ily described. “Alors s’assit sur 
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un monde en ruine, une jeunesse 
soucieuse,” he says, with sombre 
vehemence, 


“The life which appeared before 
these youths was made up of three 
elements : behind them was a past en- 
tirely destroyed, but still throbbing 
under its ruins amid all the fossil re- 
mains of ages of absolutism; before them 
the dawn trembling on the horizon, the 
first gleams of the future; and between 
them two worlds—something like the 
ocean which separates an old continent 
from the young America, a vague and 
fluent waste, a gloomy sea full of ship- 
wrecks, traversed from time to time by 
some white distant sail, or by some 
vessel breathing forth a heavy flood of 
smoke: in one word, the present age 
which separated the past from the 
future, which was neither the one nor 
the other, which resembled-both at the 
same time, and in which no one could 
tell, at any step he made, whether 
what he trod on was a springing seed 
or a fragment of ruin. Such was the 
chaos through which a path had to be 
chosen. Such was the world which 
lay before this race full of boldness 
and of strength, sons of the Empire 
and grandsons of the Revolution. . 
An inexpressible confusion of pain 
began to ferment in all their young 
hearts. Condemned to repose by the 
sovereigns of the world, given up to 
evil guidance, to idleness and weari- 
ness, these youths saw the foaming 
waves against which they had prepared 
themselves, retiring before them. All 
those oiled gladiators felt at the bot- 
tom of their hearts the misery of the 
disappointment. The rich among them 
became libertines ; those of mediocre 
means gave themselves up to a profes- 
sion, and resigned themselves wholly 
to the sword or to the gown; the poor- 
est threw themselves into a cold en- 
thusiasm, into big words, into the 
fearful whirlpool of aimless action. 
As human weakness seeks association, 
and men herd together by nature, 
politics were soon mixed up with this. 
They fought with the royal guards on 
the steps of the legislative assembly, 
they rushed to the theatre to see Talma 
in a wig that made him resemble 
Cesar, or they thronged to the funeral 
of a Liberal deputy. But of the mem- 
bers of these two opposite parties, there 
was not one who, on retiring within 
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himself, did not feel bitterly the emp- 
tiness of his existence and the poverty 
of his powers. 

‘* Who would dare to tell what pass- 
ed then in the schools? Men doubted 
everything, but boys denied every- 
thing. The poets sang songs of despair, 
but boys came out of the schools with 
serene looks, with fresh and shining 
faces, but blasphemy in their mouth. 
Besides, as French character, always 
gay and open, ruled everything, their 
heads, indeed, got easily full of ideas 
which were English or German; but 
their hearts, too light to struggle and 
suffer, faded like plucked flowers, 
Thus the principle of death oversha- 
dowed everything from the heart to 
the feelings. Instead of having the 
enthusiasm of wickedness, all that we 
had was a relinquishment of goodness ; 
instead of despair, insensibility. Chil- 
dren of fifteen, seated carelessly under 
the shade of blossomed shrubs, held 
for pastime discussions which would 
have thrilled with horror the ancient 
thickets of Versailles. The host, the 
communion of Christ, that eternal 
symbol of heavenly love, was used as 
a wafer to seal letters; children tore 
asunder the bread of God. Happy 
are those who escaped from these 
times! Happy those who passed over 
these depths with their eyes fixed on 
heaven! Such existed, no doubt, and 
pitied us. 

‘It is unhappily true that there is 
in blasphemy a great outburst of 
strength, which eases the overflow- 
ing heart. When the atheist, drawing 
out his watch, gave God a quarter of 
an hour to strike him with a thunder- 
bolt, there can be no doubt that he 
promised himself a quarter of an hour 
of atrocious enjoyment. It was a par- 
oxysm of despair, 2 momentous appeal 
to all the heavenly powers ; it was the 
convulsive struggle of a poor and mis- 
erable creature under the foot which 
crushed it; it was a great cry of 
misery. And, who knows? in the 
eyes of Him who sees everything it 
was perhaps a prayer. Thus youth 
found an employment for its creative 
force in the sentiments of despair. To 
mock at glory, at religion, at love, at 
everything, is a great consolation for 
those who have nothing better to do. 
They make a jest of themselves, and 
prove themselves right, at the same 
time that they teach themselves a lesson. 
And then it is sweet to believe one’s 
self unfortunate when one is only 
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vacant and bored with everything. 
And debauchery, the first consequence 
of these principles of death, is a ter- 
rible instrument of enervation. So 
that the rieh said, ‘There is nothing 
true but wealth ; everything else is a 
dream; let us enjoy and die.’ And 
those of modest fortune said, ‘There 
is nothing true but forgetfulness; all 
the rest is a dream ; let us forget and 
die.’ And the poor said, ‘There is 
nothing true but misery; all the rest 
isa dream ; let us blaspheme and die.’” 


This is the beginning which the 
young Frenchman early in the cen- 
tury claims to have had, without 
any self-deceit as to its debasement, 
perhaps rather with an exaggeration 
of all its miserable qualities. The 
picture, however, is general, and 
we have no details of the particular 
growth of the young Alfred, till we 
find him emerge into perhaps the 
most brilliant portion of contem- 
porary society, the little world in 
which young men of letters hold the 
chief place, forming at once such 
an audience for each other as is the 
easiest way to fame—pushing each 
other to the front of public notice, 
not only by mutual admiration, but 
by quarrels, scandals, and the intro- 
duction of full-length portraits, and 
scarcely veiled individual histories, 
into the literature they were mak- 
ing. Through this influence, and 
another more tragical to which we 


shall hereafter refer, we have sketch ° 


after sketch of the young poet, who 
seems to have made his start in the 
world with all those qualities which 
attract the admiration of youth—a 
light heart and lively disposition, 
and a love of pleasure not yet de- 
generated into anything lower than 
the habitual standard. He was a 
“jeune blondin, un élégant, portant 
touffe de cheveux d’un cdté, cha- 
peau sur loreille de Tautre, taille 
de guépe, lair fat, haut sur talons, 
dédaigneux des petites gens comme 
nous,” according to one description. 
“His beauty, his youth,” says a 
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graver account — “his excellent 
manners, his almost too studied 
dress, made him remarkable, and 
much noticed, eSpecially by women ; 
but he had other and more unusual 
advantages. Of that ardent and 
vivacious generation which put so 
much passion in everything as to 
make a literary quarrel into a war 
as hot and prolonged as that of 
Troy, he was the one most happily. 
endowed. He had received from 
nature an amiable and easy charac- 
ter, which after-troubles changed.” 
Here, however, is another sketch, 
more detailed and sentimental, made 
by the skilled hand of a Parisian 
précieuse, one of the women of let- 
ters who were unfortunately mixed 
up with his unhappy fate. There 
is something both melancholy and 
laughable in the picture, in which 
the ancient mode flourishes as well 
as the ball-room hero in all his 
bloom of light-hearted youth :— 


“He was of middle height and 
slight figure, dressed with extreme 
and almost elaborate care in a green 
coat with metal buttons, a brown silk 
waistcoat crossed by a gold chain, and 
two onyx buttons which fastened the 
cambric folds of his shirt-front. His 
narrow black satin cravat encircled his 
throat like a jet necklace, and brought 
out the fine tone of his complexion ; his 
white gloves showed by an irreproach- 
able fit the delicacy of his hands; but 
it was the arrangement of his beautiful 
fair hair that was specially remarkable. 
Following the example of Lord Byron, 
he had succeeded in giving an air of 
noble grace to that natural crown of 
his inspired brow: numerous curls 
waved upon his temples, and de- 
scended in clusters towards his neck, 
and I was much struck, as the rapid 
circle of the waltz brought him repeat- 
edly under the light, by the different 
shades of colour in his hair. The rings 
which caressed his forehead were of 
pale gold, those behind were amber, 
and those which covered the higher 

art of the head sank gradually from 
ight to dark. This peculiarity he 
retained till his death. Contrary to 
most fair men, whose whiskers are 
generally red, his were chestnut, and 
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his eyes almost black, which gave 
vigour and fire to his countenance. 
His nose was perfectly Greek in form ; 
and his mouth, then fresh and smil- 
ing, showed white teeth. All these 
attractions were enhanced by an air of 
aristocratic distinction, which gave 
additional light to his eyes, and ele- 
vated the ideal crown of his brow.” 


This curious mixture of the 
Minerva Press and the books of 
fashion will make the reader smile; 
but yet there was a day, nq doubt, 
when green coats with metal but- 
tons might be the garb of aristocratic 
distinction : and the jeune blondin 
with his touffe of curls, his smiling 
eyes, his hair in shades of gold, 
turning in the rapid circles of the 
waltz upon the verge of that bot- 
tomless pit which was so soon to 
swallow him up, with all his boy- 
ish beauty and undeveloped genius, 
how sad, even with those ludi- 


crous touches of sentiment, is this 
first and almost last sight of him, 


so trifling, so joyous, so near 
destruction! Believing nothing, 
taught nothing except the vulgarest 
creed of the profligate, tuning his 
young voice to miserable echoes 
of older dissipation, and knowing 
no fine. hero than the Byronic 
Don Juan, a type so far debased 
aud fallen, even from the splendid 
sinner of Moliére,—what sight could 
be more melancholy than that of 
this beautiful youth of twenty- 
three, to whom earth and heaven 
contained nothing but the vice 
which is called pleasure — the 
miserable passion which masks 
itself with the name of love? The 
evil, however, was not De Musset’s 
alone, but that of his age and coun- 
try. The reader will remember that 
Lamartine, too, knows scarcely any 
subject for poetry (except the rural 
landscape, the exquisite home-scenes 
in which he is a man as well as a 
poet) but this everlasting monotone 
of passion, mawkish in his milder 
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treatment; and De Musset, with 
a much more ardent nature and 
impassioned style, was the lineal 
descendant of Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine. The genial Beranger, 
who escapes the weakness, was in- 
capable by nature of any monotone 
whatsoever, and he had the whole- 
some outer world besides to keep his 
genius sweet; another proof, if any 
were necessary, that the mass of 
mankind is never so corrupt as the 
élite, either of society or literature, 
can be. The poet of the people, 
with all his homely Gallic force and 
frankness, is infinitely purer than 
the fine Lamartine, the elegant De 
Musset—a fact which is worth con- 
sideration in passing. But what 
kind of moral sense could be ex- 
pected from a young poet in the 
full whirl of Paris, or from the 
audience which he addressed, when 
a serious critic like M. Sainte-Beuve 
calmly discusses and approves their 
choice of lawless intrigue instead of 
lawful love, as an equally worthy 
subject of song and story? “Ifthe 
love called virtuous, the love of 
marriage and order, seemed to him 
unfavourable to the framework of 
his romance ; if he preferred the love 
which is free of all sacred engage- 
ments,—the conclusion was. still 
satisfactory and noble, still worthy 
to be proposed in our day, not only 
without scandal but even with fruit,” 
says this grave literary judge whose 
opinion has carried so much weight 
for the last half-century. When an 
acknowledged authority formulates 
such opinions, what can be looked 
for from an inexperienced writer, 
whose misfortune it was to have 
fallen upon such evil times? His 
predecessors at least had the tradi- 
tion of something better—a kind of 
faith, a kind of loyal principle to 
which they were born, or if not 
even so much as that, at least they 
believed in fighting, in war, and 
conquest of something more sub- 
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stantial than hearts, But even that 
manly inspiration had failed, as well 
as all higher enthusiasms. There 
was neither breadth in the horizon 
nor purity in the atmosphere— 
neither light enough to make a 
worthy pathway clear, nor air enough 
to fill the lungs with one full and 
wholesome breath. Nothing but 
lukewarm breezes, stale perfumes, 
and amour, or rather amours in the 
plural, a depth more miserable still. 

De Musset was not strong enough 
to resist this current; indeed it 
would not appear that he had the 
slightest inclination to do so. No 
individual impulse towards purity 
and virtue was in the young Paris- 
ian, so early launched upon all the 
excitements of a jeunesse orageuse. 
He was trained to dissipation as 
other young men are trained to 
sobriety, and his inclinations went 
with his training. His first boyish 
publication, brought out when he 
was but eighteen, contains little but 
tales of intrigue after the worst 
Byronic model—Byron diluted with 
Lamartine, the most sickly com- 
pound possible. But after this, the 
most singular change appears all at 
once in the young poet—a change 
unperceived or unappreciated by his 
contemporaries, but as remarkable 
now to the thoughtful reader as 
any symptom of mental convulsion 
could be, In the midst of those 
old complacent echoes of cynicism 
and vice, which all his audience 
were ready to applaud to the echo, 
and in which the sweetest boy, like 
an infant taught to blaspheme, roll- 
ing big oaths out of its rosy mouth 
in delightful uncomprehension, was 
ready to out-do all competitors,— 
there suddenly rang out a deeper 
note—a tragic tone, undreamed of 
before by either singer or hearers, 
If here and there some one who 
listened was startled by it, or if he 
himself was aware of the rare thing 
he was doing, who can tell? But 
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certainly the Sainte- Beuves _ re- 
mained calmly unaware, not per- 
ceiving that Cansdate the brilliant 
verses of “ Nanfouna” and the tra- 
gic, almost prophetic solemnity of 
“ Rolla,” there lay a gulf wide enough 
to appal the observer. What pro- 
duced this sudden outburst of new 
perception, new meaning, enlighten- 
ment so tragic and terrible, we 
have no way of knowing. It 
comes without warning, and dies 
away—its appearance and disappear- 
ance equally remarkable, though 
the latter may perhaps be inter- 
preted by the fact that De Musset’s 
personal history and misfortunes 
surged uppermost soon after this 
gloomy yet splendid revelation, and 
quenched in him the new-born in- 
sight. But what fierce disgust, 
kindled in a moment and wrought to 
a climax of tragic vehemence, what 
loathing of the vileness hitherto so 
lightly treated, what a sudden sense 
of something nobler that might be, 
is in this curious, sudden, tempo- 
rary inspiration ! 

The strange crude drama called 
“ La Coupe et les Lévres” gives the 
first sombre sign of the rising feel- 
ing. But it is in the poem called 
“ Rolla” that the poet bursts upon us 
in all the passion of this new and 
strange strength. Few efforts of 
genius so startling, so hideous, so 
beautiful, have ever been made. 
Another world seems suddenly to 
have revealed itself in which the 
cynic has no longer a place, but where 
some stern despairing angel, himself 
fallen yet pitiful, above the shrink- 
ings of human feeling, ventures to 
combine the most hostile elements, 
and make a desperate sally in favour 
of innocence and purity from the 
very stronghold, and with the very 
arms, of vice. We may almost take it 
for granted that De Musset does not 
consciously intend half the mean- 
ing that really exists in this wonder- 
ful production. The words seem 
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overbold: yet the fact can scarcely 
be doubted that Genius does often 
make an only half-conscious instru- 
ment of its possessor, and that, like 
the Hebrew prophet, the poet often 
strikes a higher note than he wots 
of, and in pursuing his own volun- 
tary motive, opens a wider sequence 
than he knows, It would seem to 
be only a stronger representation 
than usual of that hideous travesty 
of love which is the leading prin- 
ciple of debauch, at which De Mus- 
set aims; but what tragic sugges- 
tions of life made worthless, of 
needless and unprofitable destruc- 
tion, of ruin, debasement, and de- 
spair, open up around the central 
idea! The poem is so woven 
through and through with the 
images of impurity and the agita- 
tions of vice, and the chief situation 
is so revolting, that it is almost im- 
possible to quote from it, or to de- 
scribe it. The very story is untell- 
able. It is a description of the 
last night of the hero, who has 
sentenced himself to suicide at the 
end of a three years’ debauch, and 
who, the emblem, as the poet in- 
tends, of his generation, chooses to 
pass the last moments of his exist- 
tence in a mauvais lieu—an idea 
which would strike the greater 
number, even of the depraved, with 
terror, and which therefore has a 
fascination alike for the hero and 
the writer of the poem :— 


“ De tous les débauchés de la ville du 
monde, 

Ov la libertinage est au meilleur marché, 

De la plus vieille en vice et de la plus 
feconde, 

Je veux dire Paris — le plus grand dé- 
bauché 

Etait Jacques Rolla——”’ 


This is, naturally, his claim to be 
renowned, He has been brought 
up without occupation, the only 
child of a foolish father, who leaves 
him at nineteen his own master, 
without means enough to insure a 


life such as he has hitherto lived, 
and “ni talent ni métier” to su 

port himself, Rolla divides his 
money into three portions, deter- 
mining that each should serve for 
a year of debauchery, and that, all 
being ended, he should die. The 
end at last arrives, the money is 
gone, and the young man, in the 
full bloom of his youth, prepares 
for the predetermined close, but 
reserves a crowning indulgence for 
the last night of his life. Search- 
ing in his sombre imagination for 
the most painful combination to be 
found, the poet brings this emblem 
of youthful bravado and despair to 
the chamber of a creature still in- 
nocent and pure, though born and 
trained for the worst of purposes, 
externally the most delicate ard 
exquisite flower of humanity, and 
still in the calm of childhood, un- 
awakened either to shame or guilty 
knowledge. The description of this 
unconscious creature, wrapt in pro- 
found and childlike slumber, would 
be one of the most beautiful! ex- 
amples of French poetry could 
it be detached from its surround- 
ings; but it is these surround- 
ings which give it its sinister and 
terrible power. The contrast of the 
vile circumstances around with that 
calm, that youth, that human flower, 
to which still all kinds of lovely 
blossomings are possible, though 
the deepest pollution is close at 
hand, surround the scene with tra- 
gic and sombre shadows,—to be 
heightened and deepened by the 
entrance of the other life, breathing 
nothing but vigour and vitality, but 
with death close at hand, and ruin 
reigning in heart and soul. We turn 
with a shudder from the appalling 
picture, which no manipulation 
could make fit to be regarded by 
innocent eyes, but which yet is, we 
think, the most powerful, as it cer- 
tainly i is the most tragical, of all De 
Musset’s productions. Nowhere has 
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he struck so high yet so deep a note, 
and shown so profound a perception 
of that last sting and poignant 
climax of debasement, the possibility 
of moral salvation, the sense of what 
might have been. We will ventare 
to quote the beginning of this poem, 
which is almost all we dare attempt 
to put into decorous English—Eng- 
lish, alas! in which the fire and 
passion Of the original are sadly 
lost. 


O Christ, I am not one of those who 
pray, 

Trembling in thy mute temples—those 
who beat 

Their hands upon their breasts, and take 
their way 

To Calvary to kiss thy bleeding feet. 

I stand erect thy holy courts among, 

Where in the sacred gloom the faithful 
bow, 

Moved by the murmurous breeze of sacred 
song 

As weeds before the wind make reverence 


ow. 

Thy holy words, O Christ, unmoved I 
hear, 

Born all too late into a world that dies. 

The age that knows no hope can know no 
fear ; 

Our comets have unpeopled the great 
skies ; 

And sightless Chance through sombre 
shadows leads 

The worlds from all illusion freed at last. 

While flinging down thy once-throned 
angels, treads 

O’er its own wrecks, the spirit of the 


past. 

The nails of Golgotha scarce hold thee 
more. 

From off thy grave divine the soil is torn. 

Dead is thy glory, Christ! the cross that 
bore 

Thy heavy weight to dust and ashes worn. 


Yet be it still permitted to the son 
Most unbelieving of a faithless time, 
To kiss that dust, O Christ, and weep 


upon 
The Earth that once lived by thy death 
_ sublime. 
Who now, my {God, will bring her life 
aaa 


gain 

Once by ‘thy purest blood made young? 
who may, 

Jesus, do that thou didst, or with what 
pain 

Bring youth to us, old men born yester- 
day ? 


We are as old as when thy coming made 
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New hope; have lost more and expecting 
found 

As much to look for; Lazarus is laid 

A second time within the mournful 


ground 

Which is man’s tomb. Where is the Sav- 
iour then 

To oe graves? and old St.Paul though 
cla f 


In rags divine, upon whose lips all men 

Hung breathless ? where the Supper? and 
the sad 

Dark world of catacombs ? 
feet 

May drop the perfumes of the Magda- 
lene ? 

What brow for aureole of fire is meet ? 

Where vibrates in the air a voice serene ~ 

Yet —_ than human? Which of us will 

ce 

The God we have need of in our misery ? 

Earth is as old, as desperate, and her 
head 

As palsied as when John stood on the 
sands 

And roused her from her stupor nearly 


Upon what 


ea 
With holy words that rang through many 


lands, 
And woke a thrill as of a world new- 
born. - 
Now are we back to evil times, the days 
Of Claudius or Tiberius: — morn 
Rises no more, all dead by all the ways. 
Saturn is near the end of his fell meal, 
And human Hope, weary of endless 
strain, 
Her bosom scarred by nursing, learns to 
steal 
Repose from sterile calm, an end of pain. 


By the side of this very power- 
ful and passionate poem, M. Sainte- 
Beuve calmly places as a companion 
picture the glittering vers of ‘ Na- 
mouna,’ a philosophical sketch of 
a stale Don Juan made into a Turk, 
with all the movement and adven- 
ture left out; so little, at least for 
the moment, did the calm contem- 
porary understand that wild and 
solemn discord which trembles 
through the music and gives it 
soul and meaning. And unfortu- 
nately this deeper note, though it 
still echoes here and there in an 
undertone, found no such lasting 
place in De Musset’s poetry as 
‘Rolla’ promised. The poet was 
caught away out of the broader 
regions of gevius into that painful 
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absorption in the accidents of his 
own life which so often kills poetry 
for the moment to enrich it after 
with many experiences, Unhap- 
pily, the experiences in this case 
were not of an ennobling kind. 

For it was about this time 
that Alfred de Musset made the 
acquaintance of a woman of genius, 
perhaps superior to his own, and 
of infinitely stronger character and 
constitution, which coloured all 
the rest of his life, and broke 
his heart, and probably shortened 
his days. It is not here that it 
is becoming to speak of Madame 
Georges Sand. So great a writer 
should not be regarded without the 
aid of extenuating circumstances in 
one detached episode which hap- 

ened to be one of the worst actions 
of her life. She met this young 
poet, still fresh and gay, a beaw 
valseur, a favourite of fortune and 
of the salons, when she herself was 
in the full bloom of her beauty and 
of her fame. He, too, had all the 
attractions that romance demands. 
Unhappily there was no possibility 
between them of that legitimate 
romance which ends in marriage ; 
nor would this seem to have been 
considered even desirable on one 
side or the other. They met, 
rushed into intimacy, and after 
a short interval went away to- 
gether into Italy, whither she was 
bound. The story of their inter- 
course, and its sudden and prompt 
termination, has a little literature 
of its own. It has been told 
three times over: at first hand, 
by Madame Sand herself in ‘Elle 
et Lui;’ by M. Paul de Musset in 
the answering tale of ‘ Lui et Elle; 
and by Madame Louise Colet in a 
third publication called ‘Lui.’ The 
two later books are supposed to 
give the poet’s own account of 
this fatal love, which is  sup- 
posed on all sides to have been 
his ruin—given in one case to 
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his brother on his deathbed, and 
(we are again to understand) in- 
trusted to the other writer in the 
confidence of a new attachment, 
which was broken by his death. 
When we say that these books are 
all in the form of novels, each tell- 


‘ing the story of this intrigue in 


detail, with differing sets of false 
names and slightly-altered circum- 
stances, it will be immediately evi- 
dent at what cost of good taste and 
decorum the record must have been 
made. But good taste js a trifle in 
comparison with the deeper horrors 
of the life thus revealed. Not that 
it is a record of wild orgies or inso- 
lent pleasure which we find record- 
ed and repeated in these volumes. It 
is not their depravity that strikes the 
reader, for in that strange moral atmo- 
sphere no stigma seems to attach 
even to the most unauthorised and 
lawless ties; and the heroine of 
‘Elle et Lui’ is as ready to call 
heaven to witness the purity of her 
motives, and as secure in her own 
religious certainty of uprightness, as 
if she had all the Decalogue on her 
side. But the wretched tedium 
of this life of supposed passion 
and rapture, the petty quarrels, al- 
tercations, makings up, the narrow 
and contracted scene, the one mo- 
notonous, unvaried motif, convey no- 
thing but a sense of nausea and 
weariness insupportable to the spec- 
tator. In comparison with this 
romantic union, above the limits 
of law or purity, of two poets, in 
which the innocent imagination is 
disposed to expect some appearance 
at least of those transports of ex- 
citement and delight which give 
compensation for all the external 
penalties of wrong-doing, the flat- 
test commonplace existence becomes 
interesting ; and the honest prosaic 
pair who = their tranquil even- 
ings together, after the labours of 
the office and the housekeeping, 
become idyllic in natural force and 
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tenderness, after a volume or two 
of the hectic but ineffably dull loves 
of Laurent and Therese. Literature 
so unprofitable, so opposed to all 
true feeling, so reyolting to the moral 
consciousness, half atones for its un- 
wholesome character by the mortal 
dulness of the record, which bears 
a lesson more striking perhaps than 
that of the most tragic pains and pen- 
alties. The object of Madame Sand 
is to show that the young lover to 
whom elle se donnait (which is the 
accepted formula) with the most 
exalted motives, to do him good 
and purify his life and being, wore 
out all patience by his peevish and 
childish jealousies, making life im- 
possible, and affording her complete 
justification for casting him off as 
she did, at avery early period. The 
other books written on the subject 
are full of an elaborate attempt to 
prove Madame Sand to have been 
wrong, and to show the deep in- 


jury which she inflicted upon her 


lover. This extraordinary contro- 
versy is noticed in all the period- 
icals of the time, discussed with 
seriousness even by such writers as 
Sainte - Beuve, who himself was 
somehow mixed up in the business, 
and finds a place in the classic lit- 
erature of the century—wonderful 
result of that fictitious elevation of 
the literary class to the front of 
French society, which is as little 
real as among ourselves, yet which 
gives them the power of throwing 
up a mass of personal gossip, rub- 
bish of the most unsavoury descrip- 
tion, to the surface, and playing 
the wildest pranks before high hea- 
ven, to the debasement of their own 
gifts, and shame of the country 
which they are supposed to repre- 
sent! It is needless to say that 
this greatly - important question, 
whether Madame Sand ought or 
ought not to have ‘retained Alfred 
de Musset as her lover, is not only 
indifferent but disgusting to us, and 
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revolts every instinct of feeling, as 
well as the moral sense, which is 
ignored in thé controversy, none 
of the disputants on one side or 
the other appearing conscious of 
the fact that the liaison itself is 
beyond the range of legitimate dis- 
cussion. It must be added, how- 
ever, that if such a discussion could 
ever be permitted or pardoned, 
the fullest justification of Madame 
Sand’s inexcusable volume is to be 
found in the ‘Confession d’un Eb- 
fant du Siécle,’ the most important 
prose work of De Musset, in which 
the unhappy poet gives us the full 
detail of a similar episode, and makes 
himself out to be more miserable, 
more jealous, more fantastic in 
aggravation, more persistent in ill- 
humour, and altogether more insup- 
— than even Madame Sand 
ad depicted him. His advocates 
have a vain task before this proof 
of the accusations against him, not- 
withstanding that these accusations 
and his own confession form one 
of the most deplorable and revolting 
chapters of modern literary history. 
It is bad enough at all times to lift 
the veil from private life. What 
ought the penalty to be when the 
scene revealed is one of shame? 
Let us say, however, in passing 
—for there are, it is to be supposed, 
depraved imaginations to which the 
garbage of such a production as the 
‘Confession’ is more agreeable than 
better fare—that notwithstanding 
an occasional gleam of genius, the 
prose works of De Musset are en- 
tirely unworthy of his reputation. 
There is nothing in them of the 
refined grace of his ‘ Proverbes,’ nor 
of the profound feeling which some- 
times reaches a tragic depth in the 
higher efforts of his poetry. All 
the dignity of true genius, the 
balance which intellectual power 
must confer more or less, steadying 
the most uneven march, and giving 
a certain force and weight to the 
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most fantastic imagination, is lost 
in the maunderings of a weak self- 
analysis, or in the flippant ‘ Contes,’ 
which recall to us the élégant of 
the ball-room, with his air fat and 
his taille de guépe, rather than any 
more dignified figure. The mourn- 
ful poet, he who even in his youth 
could be caught by the sterv pro- 
phet-inspiration which almost jus- 
tifies the horrors of ‘Rolla’—the 
graceful dramatist, full of airy and 
delightful fancy, yet not without a 
capability of heroic perception— 
are lost in the white-gloved exquisite 
of the green coat and metal buttons, 
at this distance the most laughable 
kind of finery which fashion ever 
invented, the literary dandy, to 
whose social reputation a certain 
amount of intrigue, vice, senti- 
ment, and cynicism were neces- 
sury. It is one of the draw- 
backs of literary coteries that every- 
thing is applauded which comes 


from a popular favourite, and often 
the least worthy has from some 
accidental cause the greatest praise. 
But time ought to set this right, if 
nothing else, and in the majority of 


cases does so. It is, however, a 
deplorable fashion of recent times 
to see or pretend a charm in the 
unwholesome dissection of  senti- 
mental or sensual feeling, which 
still imposes upon many inexperi- 
enced minds, and turns the natural 
disgust of impurity into an evidence 
of low intellectual appreciation. 
This altogether false taste keeps 
many productions of French fiction 
in artificial life. But it is the 
greatest wrong that posterity can 
do to such an erring, feeble, unfor- 
tunate man of genius as De Musset, 
to remember against him the miser- 
able productions of his worst mo- 
ments—work prompted half by 
vicious inclination and half by 
fashion, feverish vanity, and the 
irritation of personal offence, Let 
those who love the flavour of vice 
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content themselves with ‘ Rolla,’ in 
which there is still a tragic element 
of genius to justify the poet; but 
let all the foul rubbish of those 
‘Confessions’ be swept away from 
the grave, over which no ghouls 
and vampires should be permitted 
to prowl. 

It is certain, however, that though 
the story of this episode in De 
Musset’s life is in every way 
miserable, and though the light it 
throws upon the existence of his 
class is so lowering and painful, 
yet it formed the turning - point 
in his career. . The link was 
fatal, but the love was real. In 
strange contradiction of the ordinary 
rule, the woman passed upon her 
way, careless, treating as a mere 
chapter in her many-sided history 
that moment which coloured the 
whole existence of her companion ; 
but to the jeune blondin, the beau 
valseur,the effect was very different. 
His youth, his gaiety, his insouci- 
ance, were all over. Life was no 
longer at his feet, a universe of hope 
and pleasure, as even in his most 
cynical moods it had hitherto been. 
Broken and crushed he came back 
from Italy where his unkind love 
had forsaken him, stung to the 
heart with a thousand wounds. If 
his attachment carried him away 
from the higher strain of poetry, 
upon which at one moment he 
seemed about to enter, his disap- 
pointment brought him back with 
a rush of new energy to the natural 
work which still held some balm 
for his suffering. Happy, he had 
but played with his powers, often, 
with the perversity of youth, doing 
his best or worst to fritter away the 
untried strength of which he him- 
self had no just conception ; but in 
his wretchedness, in his desolation, 
the poor young poet instinctively 
turned to that sublime means of 
relief, and poured out his suffering 
heart, not in miserable display of his 
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circumstances to the world, but in 
those outbursts of profound feel- 
ing, which are for mankind, which 
answer for all sorrows, and speak 
the infinite disappointments, mor- 
tifications, pangs of the heart, that 
occur in all lives. Here at least he 
has for ever the better of the ques- 
tion. The woman whom he loved 
held him up to the ridicule of the 
world, but he, magnanimous, made 
no reprisals; and the blow, if it 
broke his heart, made his fame. 
The ‘ Nuits,’ which are almost his 
finest lyrics, the ‘Letter to Lamar- 
tine,’ almost all his ‘ Comedies’ and 
‘Proverbs’ came in a rush of in- 
spiration after this crisis. While 
his friends chattered over his disas- 
ters with sneers and with sympathy 
equally hard to bear, the sufferer 
sought for himself that noblest ano- 
dyne which lies in work. They say 
he had recourse to coarser anodynes 
as well, poor soul! but at least he 
was teo noble to return evil for evil. 
A rising flood of power, a more 
assured knowledge of his own 
strength and exercise of his gift, 
mark the period of this bitter 
disenchantment, which is a better 
issue than could have been hoped 
from such-an episode. Here is the 
most detailed description he has 
left of his sufferings. It is con- 
tained in the ‘ Letter to Lamartire,’ 
one of his finest poems. 


Lamartine, who of us, or of our strain, 
Knows not by heart that song, to lovers 


_ dear, 
Which by thy lake, one evening, to our 
ear 


Was sighed forth soft? We read, and 
read again, 

A thousand times, and re-read without 
cease, 


‘Alas! of lying loves the long regret, 

The ruins of the past in every lot, 

Aanghating trace of passing light soon 
set, 
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Can that man be called man that knows 
them not ? 
Whoever loves long time must bear the 


scar 
Concealed in every heart, reopening sure 
A dear and secret torture carried far, 
And as the blow is deep, less wished the 
cure. 
Singer of suffering, how then shall I say 
That of thy glorious sickness I too die? 
ae” that like thee, under this light of 
ay 
Clasped in my arms sweet life and hope 
once lay— 
A — even like thy dream, and soon 
to fly— 
How, one fair evening when the breeze 


was balm, 
Lulled by beloved voice with heavenly 
strain, ; 
Like thee I slumbered in the happy calm, 
And felt swift time stop short. And how 


again 

Tell of another evening, when, forsook 

And pad on the earth, devoured like 
thee 

By memories, and the wonder how to 
brook 

— so long ere death should set me 
ree, 

I stood amazed at my own misery. 

Ah! all the anguish of that moment 
dread 

Dare I make my lament, and tell thee 


all ' 
After thee, in thy presence, lift my head, 
And put in words a woe unspeakable ? 


When the worn labourer turning home at 
night 

Finds his poor field all ravaged by the 
storm, 

He thinks it first some dream of fearful 
f 


orm 

That cheats his eyes; nor can he trust the 
sight. 

All dark the heavens and burnt the earth 
appears, 

He searches round him, trembling with 
strange fears. 

Where is the wife at the half-opened 
door ? 

He sees a heap of ashes on the moor. 

And by-and-by from out the hollows 


creep 
The half-naked babes, who tell their tale 
and weep, J 
How their poor mother fell before their 


eyes, ‘ 
And perished ’neath the thatch with fear- 
ful cries, 
Though all both far. and near is silent 
now. 
The miserable man listens, and, slow 
To understand, at last his ruin sees, 
Desolate, takes his children to his knees. 
Nothing remains to him except to hold 
His hand for charity, save hunger cold 
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Tonnes, ona death to-morrow. From his 


breas 
Oppressed there bursts no sob; towards 
T a his he si 
urning his weary eyes, he sits apart ; 
And. wh gs + 
flies 
In whirlwinds of dark smoke towards the 


skies, 
Misery intoxicates his failing heart. 


ile the promise of his harvest 


So when by faithless love forsook, my 
heart 


For = first time great anguish learned to 
now 
Transfixed at once by swift and sudden 


dart, 

Alone I sat in that dark night of woe— 

Not by a lake, with limpid waves un- 
stained, 

Not upon tranquil slope of flowery 
ground, 

My weeping eyes on the void distance 
strained, 

sobs no answering echo 

ound, 

*Twas in a winding street, grey and ob- 


scure 

Of that abyss called Paris; to my ear 

Came outeries of that railing crowd, 
secure 

No voice of the unfortunate to hear. 

On hod dark pavement lanterns of pale 

ight 

Threw — a doubtful day more sad than 
night. 

It was in spring, the time of Carnival : 

A noisy joy ran echoing everywhere ; 

— drunkards, meeting in the gutter, 
ca 

An ill word here, a loud-mouthed chorus 
there. 

Sometimes a group, heaped in an open 


car, 

Showed for a moment ’neath the rainy 
skies, 

Then in the town’s mad folly, lost afar, 

With flare of torch, and shout of impure 


cries. 

In the mean taverns, foul with stains of 
wine, 

Lurked old men, women, children; and 
the while 

Priestesses of the night, through shade 
and shine, 

Inquiet moved about like spectres vile. 

Just God, to weep alone, ’mid such a 
crowd ! 

Oh my sole love, wh&at had I done to you, 

That you could leave me, you so late who 
vowed 

You were my life, and in God’s presence 
true ? 

Oh = thou know, thou cold and cruel 


eart, 
That ’mid the dimness of that shameful 
night, 
Gazing as at a star in heaven apart, 
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I watched outside the glimmer of thy 
light ? 

No, no; not thou. I saw no ghost of 
thee 

No shadow at the window, drawing near 

To look perchance if the night skics were 


clear, 
Or in that tomb to search some trace of 
mine! 


’Twas there, Lamartine, in that gloom pro- 
found, 

Inthe dim street, seated upon a stone, 

My hands upon my heart, pressing my 
wound, 

Which bled with love unquenchable— 
alone— 

*Twas there that night of horror and of 


ill, 

*Mid the mad transports of the foolish 
crowd, 

I seemed to see my youth pass, crying 
loud, 

“Thou, who weepest now, like them have 
laughed thy fill.” 

Then by the wall, ’gainst which I struck 
my head, 

Where twice the thought of self-given 
death was mine; 

*Twas there, believ’st thou, poet chaste 


and great, . 
That I bethought me of thy songs divine! 


Oh thou, Elvire’s true lover, learned in 


love, 

Know’st thow how lovers part, and how is 
said 

That word farewell; and how the hand 
can move 

To write it; the heart sign it; and lips 
made 

To be united by a kiss ’fore God—— 


This is the poet’s answer, full of 
a desolation too noble for the sub- 
ject, to all the lengthened romances 
made about him. The poem ends 
in a still more lofty strain, recount- 
ing the lessons taught by “les anges 
de douleur,” who had converted him 
by means of his sufferings to a better 
faith. Here, notwithstanding the 
beauty of the poetry, the critic 
cannot but pause with a whimsical 
sense of incongruity. For the 
angels of sorrow whose sublime 
Jessons console a man for the loss 
of a mistress, are they those pure 
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angels whom we wot of in other 
griefs? Poor De Musset! he is too 
much in earnest, too desperately 
wounded, and holding with too 
anxious vehemence to any consola- 
tion, to be aware of the incongruity ; 
and besides, it was for him no soiled 
and vulgar connection, one of a 
dozen, an idea which in its mere 
statement sickens every sober fancy, 
but a tie entirely in accordance 
with the ideas of his class, revolt- 
ing as it seems. To him “les anges 
de douleur” were not out of place. 
One of them at least, some quick 
impatient spirit, intolerant of mawk- 
ish despairs, must have stood by 
to prick and goad the unfortunate 
into something better—into finer 
work if not a higher life. 

The dramas upon which a great 
part of his reputation depends be- 
long almost entirely to this period 
of suffering and labour. With the 


exception of a pretty trifle, too much 
applauded by his contemporaries, 


called; ‘A quoi révent les jeunes 
filles,” and of the tragic sketch 
called ‘La Coupe et les Lévres,’ 
already referred to, all his best 
dramatic works were produced in 
the eventful years, traversed by so 
many joys and agonies, between 
1833 and 1840. We may leave 
without notice the somewhat heavy 
‘Louison’ and ‘Carmosine,’ and 
some of the slighter sketches; the 
‘Caprice,’ though it became a 
favourite of the public; the bit of 
drawing-room romance called ‘Il 
faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou 
fermée,’ the ‘ Nuit Venetienne,’ and 
one or two others. But the remain- 
ing comedies are at once so graceful 
and full of life, and on French soil 
so original and independent in con- 
ception, that they are equally inter- 
esting to the critic and to the reader, 
to whom this ‘Spectacle dans un 
fauteuil’ will, we promise, afford a 
pleasure more refined and varied 
than most spectacles produce. The 
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most admirable are those which 
were written during the very crisis 
of his personal grief. “Jours de 
travail, seul fours ot j’ai vécu!” 
he cries with a melancholy enthusi- 
asm, and entering his vieux cabinet 
@ étude exclaims, “ Dieu soit loué, 
nous allons done chanter!” with all 
the fervour of a man who has found 
a refuge from his troubles. The ease 
and lightness of touch, the refined 
and animated dialogue, the tone of 
perfectly good society and manners, 
without exaggeration or extrava- 
gance, are apt at the first glance to 
conceal from the reader the real 
depth and dramatic power of these 
works. M, Sainte-Beuve, with 
characteristic boldness, places them 
by the side of “As you Like it,” 
which he says has become in the 
hands of De Musset, “the fine 
and fertile stem of a group of dra- 
matic proverbs, in which observation 
and folly, smiles and melancholy, 
imagination and humour are happi- 
ly combined; we have here,” adds 
the critic, “a lovable crowd of 
young French sisters to Rosalind.” 
This praise, however, is one which 
the English reader will scarcely 
allow. Rosalind, that sweetest and 
brightest creation of poctic fancy, 
in all the delightful variety of her 
nature—so brave, so tender, so 
smiling, so gay, the most delicious 
mockery on her lips, yet passion 
in her heart—what touch of any 
other poet, ever brought such a 
creation out of the airy heavens 
to captivate our hearts? She is 
genius itself, in all its manifold 
sweetness; and even the most 
poetic of ordinary women — the 
Desdemonas, the Juliets, the Mir- 
andas—pale before this unique im-. 
personation. We cannot promise 
the reader that he will find any- 
thing like her among the Ceciles, 
the Marianzes, the Barberines of 
De Musset. He has but two femi- 
nine - types — the ingenue, whose 
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simplicity opens into sweet and 
frank womanliness in the pretty 
combinations of ‘Il ne faut jurer 
de rien,’ or her so fatally foolish 
in pretended wisdom, who gets 
hopelessly entangled in the gloomier 
web of ‘On ne badine pas avec 
amour’; or else the charming 
grand dame of sotiety, the Madame 
de Léry of the ‘Caprice,’ the Mar- 
quise of ‘Il faut qu’une porte soit 
ouverte ou fermée.’ These are far 
from the rark of Rosalind, but still 
they are charming aud fresh, and 
quite unlike the ordinary heroines 
of French drama—the impassioned 
courtesans, the sphinxes and un- 
faithful wives whom Fashion has 
taken into favour, condoning all 
their offences. And as in his choice 
of character and situations De 
Musset has struck out for himself 
an independent path, so has he also 
done in plot and subject. He isa 
daring rebel against those primary 
laws of the drama which require 
regular construction and a definite 
end. Those broken lights of life, 
those episodes that come to nothing, 
those breakings off so common in 
actual existence, which may be 
worked out in sentimental fiction, 
but are generally supposed quite 
unsuitable to the stage, are his 
favourite inspirations. He seems 
to take a pleasure in demonstrating 
exactly by that manner of art which 
is most opposed to such treatment, 
the fantastic irregularity of human 
affairs, the gleams of capricious 
ineaning, the suggestions which are 
so often more interesting, more 
moving, than anything which: is 
fully carried out. For example, 
what can exceed the daring which 
could throw into dramatic form, or 
present on the stage, the strange, 
wild scintillation of fancy called 
‘Fantasio’ — fantastic a thousand 
times, a mere sport of the imagina- 
tion, a nothing leading to nothing ; 
yet full of wayward power, and that 


half-sad, half-mad play with the 
mystery of life which has so great 
an attraction for those who can 
understand it? Which of us would 
venture to cross the poet in his 
caprice, his pensive jest over the 
depths of human uncertainty, the 
laugh and the sigh of his strange 
sport among the stranger chances, 
dangers, and deliverances of life? 
but of all places in the world to set 
them forth, what so’ strange as the 
stage? There is nothing in the 
story; a wild gallant, in debt and 
poverty, the reckless yet thoughtful 
dare-devil, shrinking from nothing, 
with a little of Don Juan in him, 
and a little of Hamlet, at once 
the quaintest of moralists and the 
most disorderly of men, whose ap- 
pearance, wherever we find it, is 
always attractive, takes upon him 
in sheer caprice the livery of the 
king’s jester who is dead, and by a 
foolish trick so manages to enrage 
the pedant prince who is to marry 
the king’s daughter, that the match 
is broken off, the princess delivered, 
but the country plunged into war, 
— it being of the very essence of the 
poet’s melancholy sport to show how 
a nothing, a folly, may wake the 
gravest results for good or evil. “Si 
je pouvais seulement sortir de mon 
peau pendant une heure ou deux,” 
says this fantastic dreamer :— 


‘If I could only be that man who 
is passing : the man who is passing is 
delightful. Look what fine satin 
breeches ! what flowers on his waist- 
coat! ‘The ornaments at his watch 
beat against his paunch in opposition 
to the tails of his coat which fly about 
his calves. I am sure that man has 
in his head a thousand ideas absolutely 
unknown to me ;—his being is indi- 
vidual to himself. Alas! all the con- 
versation of men is alike; the ideas 
they exchange are almost always the 
same; but in the interior of these 
isolated machines what secret folds, 
what compartments unknown! Each 
of them carries about a world in him- 
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self, a world unknown, which is born 
and dies in silence. What solitudes 
are those human hearts !” 


By-and-by his eye is caught by 
the landscape :— 


“What a failure that sunset is! 
Nature is ridiculous this evening. 
Look at that valley, at the four or five 
absurd clouds that climb that moun- 
tain. I drew landscapes just like that 
on my schoolbook when I was twelve 
years old.” 


Thus he wanders on, turning a 
hundred fantastic corners, perpetual- 
ly finding a new way into the unfore- 
seen. If he were sure there was a 
hell, he would blow out his brains 
for the mere pleasure of curiosity 
to see what it was like. A-line of 
a song comes into his head, and 
gives him a longing to fall in iove 
with some one, “ With whom, for 
instance ?” says his half-contemp- 
tuous, half-interested friend. 


“With whom? I have no notion,— 
some plump young maid like the women 
of Mieris, something as soft as the west 
wind, as pale as the rays of the moon, 
something pensive like those little 
maids of the inn in Flemish pictures, 
who hold the stirrap of the traveller 
in his large boots, sitting straight as 
a reed upon his white horse. How 
pretty the scene is! A young woman 
on the step of her door, firelight in the 
background, supper ready, the children 
asleep, all the tranquillity of peaceful, 
contemplative life in the corner of an 
old canvas: and the man still breath- 
less though so upright in his saddle, 
who has ridden twenty leagues, but 
has thirty still to do: a draught of 
wine and adieu: the night is dark 
before him, the weather threatening, 
the forest dangerous: the good wo- 
man follows him with her eyes for a 
moment, then lets fall, as she goes back 
to her fireside, a ‘God protect him'— 
that sublime alms of the poor !” 


Could anything be more perfect 
than this description of the picture 
which we should scarcely look twice 
at in a gallery, so common is the 
subject, but which is painted over 


again for us by a touch, with all the 
tender subdued feeling, the wistful 
suggestions of the scene? ‘ Fan- 
tasio,’ as we have said, is a noth- 
ing, the slightest of sketches, not 
noticed even by the critics; but 
full of those semitones of meaning, 
those fleeting shades of feeling, as 
rapid as the shadows on the hills, 
and that pensive sport of the spec- 
tator with mysterious life, which are 
among the most subtle charms of 
art. More or less, this favourite 
strain of fancy is in everything De 
Musset does, even when his dra- 
matic work is more formal and selon 
les régles. The sudden chances 
which tantalise men, the failures of 
happiness with which we are all 
familiar—not brought about by any 
tragic accident or misfortune, but 
by the perversity of human hearts, 
the caprices of fancy—are the sub- 
jects which he most loves. “Je ne 
vous aimé pas: ¢’était Coelio quivous 
aimait,” says the man on whom, 
and not on her true lover, the heroine 
throws away her heart; such are 
the words with which one of these 
delicate dramas concludes, and this 
is the kind of impotent and broken 
no-ending which suits the poet’s 
temper and philosophy. The trifle 
it is that keeps these wasted lives 
from happiness—nothing but the 
misdirection of a glance, the mis- 
take of an hour, a freak of liking, 
a fantastic impulse !° 

‘ On ne badine pas avec l’amour’ is 
perhaps the most striking of the ‘ Pro- 
verbes,’ and it is manageable upon 
the stage, which is not the case with 
all, It is not long, indeed, since the 
English public had the advantage of 
secing Madlle. Favart, an artist fully 
capable of giving expression to the 
delicate changes of the poet’s fancy, 
in the réle of Camille, the heroine 
of this most interesting study. The 
story is nothing but caprice all 
through, lightly begun, but — 
in intensity till it comes to a hig 
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climax of tragic suggestion. Ca- 
mille, the heroine, comes back from 
her convent, her head full of whims 
and girlish fancies, She will, yet 
she will not: or rather she will not, 
yet in her heart intends at the 
moment she pleases to extend her 
gracious hand to Perdican, her 
cousin, to whom she has been be- 
trothed in her cradle, and who, on 
his side, has nothing in his heart 
but youthful ardour and love, im- 
patient and surprised at her caprice. 
“Je ne veux pas me marier,” says 
the girl. “I came only to receive 
my mother’s portion; to-morrow I 
return to the convent.” 


Perdican. You are frank, at least. 
Give me your hand, and let us be good 
friends. 

Camille. I am not fond of hand- 
clasping. 

Per. Give me your hand, Camille, I 
beg. What do you fear from me? 
You will not consent to marry me? 
Well, let us say no more of it. Is that 
a reason why we should hate each 
other? Are we not brother and sister? 
When your mother settled in her will 
that we should be married, she intend- 
ed that our friendship should be eter- 
nal—that was what she desired. Why 
then should we marry? Your hand is 
in mine; and in order to be thus 
united, what need have we of a priest ? 

Cam. Lam very happy to find that 
you receive my refusal so indifferently. 


When, however, he has left her, 
she writes to him making an ap- 
pointment, and meeting him, is as 
affectionate as she has hitherto been 
cold, to the great surprise of her 
young lover, whom this strange girl 
immediately proceeds to interrogate, 
in a tone as strange, about his vie 
de gargon, unfit as that may be 
for discussion. “How often,” she 
asks, “may a good man be in 
love ?” 


Per. Do you wish me to write a 
litany, or is it you who will say your 
catechism ? 

Cam. I want to know, to make cer- 
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tain, whether I should become a nun 
or not. If I were to marry you, ought 
you not to answer all my questions 
frankly, and show me your whole 
heart? I esteem you much, and 
believe you, both by nature and edu- 
cation, superior to mest other men. 
. + Answer then my first question. 
Ought I to stay in the convent? 
er. No. 

Cam. I would do better to marry 
you? 

Per. Yes. 

Cam. If the curé of your parish 
breathed upon a glass of water, and told 
you it was wine, would you drink it as 
wine? 

Per. No. 

Cam. If the curé of your parish 
breathed upon you, and told me that 
— would love me all your life, would 

be right if I believed him ? 

Per. You are full of pride, Camille— 
take care of yourself. You at eighteen, 
you do not believe in love! 

Cam. And do you believe in it, you 
who speak? You kneel before me 
there with knees that have worn the 
carpets of your mistresses, and you 
no longer recollect their names. You 
have wept tears of joy and tears of de- 
spair, but you know that the water in 
the fountain is much more constant 
than your tears, and will be there 
always to bathe your eyes. You carry 
out your part as a young man, and 
you laugh at deserted women. You 
do not believe that any one can die 
of love ; you who have loved yet live. 
When I asked you if you had loved, 
you answered me like a traveller 
whom one asks if he has been in 
Italy or in Germany: Yes, I have 
been there,— then he starts for 
Switzerland or any other place. Is 
your love, then, a piece of money, 
which can be passed from hand to 
hand till you die? No, it is not even 
a piece of money, for the smallest 
golden coin is worth more than you, 
and keeps its effigy whatever the hands 
may be through which it goes. 


When the indignant girl has had 
her say, touching the wound more 
boldly than we care to do, the 
lover turns and replies, with an 
equally indignant outburst against 
the nuns who have taught her to 
look for nothing but treachery. 
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Per. Adieu, Camille! return to your 
convent; and when you hear again 
those hideous tales with which they 
have poisoned your mind, answer this 
as I tell you. All men are liars, in- 
constant, false, babblers, hypocrites, 
proud or mean, contemptible, and sen- 
sual. All women are perfidious, arti- 
ficial, vain, curious, depraved; the 
world is nothing but a bottomless pit 
in which unclean creatures rear and 
writhe among the mud. But there is 
one thing holy and sublime in this 
miserable world—it is the union of two 
of those beings so frightful and so un- 
complete. 


‘ 


Thus the duel goes on. Some- 
times it is the one who grows ten- 
der, sometimes the other; and love 
grows with all those provocations 
and mutual insults. It grows at the 
same time by the innocent means of 
a poor little village girl, Rosette, the 
heroine’s foster-sister, whom Per- 
dican takes up, half to revenge him- 
self and pique Camille, half to 
console his wounded pride and 
heart; and over whom the pair 
maintain their quarrel, growing 
more and more impassioned, till 
affairs come to a crisis, After a 
violent passage of arms, in which 
Perdican, after pledging himself to 
Rosette, declares his love for Ca- 
mille, she draws a curtain suddenly, 
and shows him his poor victim, who 
has fainted at hearing this. “Tu 
m’aimes, entends-tu ?” cries Camille ; 
“mais tu épouseras cette fille ou tu 
n’es qu’un lache!” * Oui, je ’épous- 
erai!” cries the desperate lover. 
This scene is no sooner over than 
Camille, wild with what she has 
done, bids the old Baron, the father 
of Perdican, assert his authority and 
forbid the marriage which she her- 
self had enforced upon her lover on 
pain of his honour. The last scene 
brings all this fooling, this youthful 
wilfulness and caprice, to the most 
tragic conclusion. Camille has 
taken refuge in an oratory, and, 
prostrated at the foot of the altar, 


is uttering her misery in broken 
exclamations, when Perdican enters. 
“Fools that we are; we love each 
other!” he cries} and the two have 
rushed into each other’s arms, when 
a piercing cry is heard behind the 
altar. The lovers fall apart. There 
is a pause of horror which neither 
of them has the courage to break. 
Paralysed with fear they stand and 
listen. 


Cam. It is my foster-sister’s voice. 

Per. How came she there? I left 
her on the stairs. She must have fol- 
lowed me, though I did not see her. 

Cam. Let us go into the gallery ; the 
cry came from there. 

Per. 1 feel I know not what. My 
hands seem to be covered with blood. 

Cam. The poor child has watched 
us. She has fainted again. Come, 
come to her. Ah! all this is too 
cruel. 

Per. No; I cannot go. A mortal 
cold numbs me. Go, Camille, and 
bring her to herself. (Camille goes out.) 
My God, let me not be a murderer! 
Thou knowest everything. We have 
been mad ; we have played with life 
and death; but our hearts are pure. 
Kill not Rosette, just God! I will 
take care of her. I will make up for 
my fault. She is young, she may be 
happy still. Do not punish us, my 
God! Thou mayst still bless Thy 
children. Camille! What is it ? 

Cam. She is dead. Adieu, Per- 
dican ! ‘ 


Thus abruptly ends the drama, 
They have not meant to be cruel; 
they have been enfants insensés, 
thoughtless, absorbed in the excite- 
ment of their own spiritual duel, 
no evil intention in their minds, 
careless only of everything but that 
question between themselves which 
filled earth and heaven: and this 
is what has come of it. What re- 
morse and misery, what a final note 
of despair, separation for ever, is in 
the three or four words which tell 
the climax! A ghost never to be 
exorcised has raised itself between 
these two, a horror of murder and 
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mutual guilt. Adieu, Perdican! No 
thought of questioning that final 
judgment is inthem. The story be- 
gins all smiling, and ends with a dou- 
ble despair more tragic than death. 
Nowhere else, except in the tra- 
gic essay of ‘ Rolla,’ has De Musset 
touched so high a chord. The play 
is far from being faultless; and we 
cannot say that the mixture of fun 
and buffoonery, though evidently 
an attempt to follow Shakespearian 
models and relieve the more serious 
strain of the story, is at all a success- 
ful one. Maitre Blazius and Maitre 
Bridaine could scarcely be anything 
but tedious on the stage. Perhaps 
even a new Dogberry would have 
difficulty in holding his place in a 
modern sentimental comedy, at all 
events if drawn by any less hand 
than that of Shakespeare himself; 
but it is not for an English critic to 
be too hard upon an essay evidently 
dictated by reverence for the ex- 
ample of our great poet, It does 
not, however, answer in French, 
But nothing could be more delicate, 
more subtle, and by times more 
powerful than the struggle between 
the two lovers; or rather, indeed, 
between love itself and all those 
fanciful disquicts, impatiences, 
quick risings of pride, jealousy, and 
offence, all visionary, and put in 
with the lightest, firmest outline— 
which threaten its very existence. 
All, or almost all, might have hap- 
pened in the soberest household; and 
yet how dramatic, how tragic, is the 
tale! An art more exquisite could 
not be imagined; it is the quint- 
essence of refined fancy and obser- 
vation, added to a knowledge of 
those unsuspected depths which lie 
beneath the smoothest, simple sur- 
face of inexperience and ignorance 
which is rarer still. Only absolute 
youth and ignorance could have 
played such pranks innocently, and 
nothing but genius could have pre- 
served that flavour of virginal folly 
even through the hardihood of 
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many of Camille’s speeches, and 
showed the innocence of the lovers’ 
guilt so clearly even in the tragic end, 

Of a lighter and happier kind, 
but full of the same grace and deli- 
cate perception—the best adapted 
of all, perhaps, for the stage—is 
the happy comedy of ‘Il ne faut 
jurer de rien,’ which has, to be sure, 
a motif of at least a semi-objection- 
able character, but no more so than 
almost all the works of the last cen- 
tury, even the most virtuous, which 
still hold their place on the stage, 
The most ambitious effort De Musset 
has made, however, is in ‘ Lorenz- 
accio,’ a play, as its name indicates, 
founded on the story of that un- 
fortunate inheritor of the great 
name of the Medici. The feeble- 
ness of an incoherent plot, and the 
purely literary, not dramatic, char- 
acter of the work, are its great dis- 
advantages. Mr. Tennyson has been 
betrayed into similar faults in his 
latest production. ‘ Lorenzaccio,’ 
like ‘Queen Mary,’ contains sever- 
al characters elaborately sketch- 
ed out, as if intended for an im- 
portant réle, who drop here and 
there, and are seen no more— 
a curious fault of construction, 
which looks more like the lapsed 
memory of inexperience than the 
error of a well-trained workman. 
But the figure of Lorenzo himself 
is full of interest. Had the concep- 
tion been fully carried out, French 
poetry might have been enriched 
with a new heroic type worthy to 
stand on something of the same 
footing as Hamlet and Faust; but 
the lines are faint in many places, . 
the outline imperfectly kept; and 
dropping from the fatigued hand of 
his creator, the patriot-debauchee 
falls by times into the vileness he 
feigns, and loses his power. A 
Medici, himself in the line of sov- 
ereignty, yet a Florentine ‘with 
all that love of civic liberty and 
the old republic which was as the 
breath of Florence ; revolted by the 
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tyranny, debauchery, and cruelty 
of his own race; and suddenly 
seized in the purity of his studious 
youth by that frenzy of public 
virtue which suggests tyrannicide 
as the one panacea for all social 
evils, —Lorenzo feigns, not madness 
like Hamlet, but wickedness, which 
was more in accordance with the 
models of his time, and so plunges 
himself into the sea of corrup- 
tion round him, that he becomes 
an object of popular horror, stigma- 
tised everywhere, in the contemp- 
twous force of a language so full 
ef resource, as Lorenzaccio, the vile 
and base Lorenzo. There are fine 
indications of the strange moral 
problem which the poet thus set 
before himself for treatment, and of 
the manner in which he intended 
to carry it out. But either the giant’s 
armour which he thus essayed to 
put on was too heavy for De Musset, 
or he delayed the effort too long, 
till darkness and decay had begun 
to invade his faculties. Work so 
weighty, a coyception so full of 
gloom, and requiring such a strain 
of continuous effort, was probably 
beyond his powers. The fantastic 
clement in it tempted him beyond 
his limits; but he was too closely 
bound to the facts of history to 
make the subject really congenial ; 
and he had not the longue haleine 
necessary to sustain such a flight. 
It is, however, at least a heroic 
failure, if nothing more. 

With those indications of his 
higher work ends all that can be 
said of the poet. He lived twenty 
years or more after the episode 
Which changed the current of his 
life, but never got the better of his 
incurable wound. References to his 
misfortune, more or less vague, come 
in again and again through all his 
poetry, like that thrill and break 
which we sometimes hear in a voice, 

Here is a little snatch of graceful 
and pensive song, introduced with 
one of the faint Shakespearian 


echoes in which he delighted, into 
the gayest scene of one of his live- 
liest comedies — ‘ Barberine ’—- in 
which the note 6f suffering sounds 
muffled yet sweet :— 


“Beau chevalier, qui partez pour la 
guerre 
Qu’allez vous faire 
Si loin d’ici ? 
Voyez-vous pas que la nuit est profonde 
Et que le monde 
N’est que souci? 


Vous que croyez qu’une amour délaissée 
De la pensée 
S’enfuit ainsi 

Helas ! helas ! chercheur de renommée 
Votre fumée 
S’envole aussi.’’ 


We have quoted from the ‘ Letter 
to Lamartine’ the story of his heart- 
break at its beginning; and we can- 
not do better now than conclude 
with some extracts from the fine 
poem called ‘Souvenir,’ written in 
the forest of Fontainebleau, when 
De Musset revisited that familiar 
place after an interval of years. “O 
Dante!” he cries, “why hast thou 
said that there exists no greater pang 
than to remember past happiness in 
misery? Must we forget the light 
as soon as night comes? Is it from 
thee, great soul of immortal sadness, 
that such a thought has come ?”— 


**Non! par ce pur flambeau dont la splen- 
deur m’éclaire 
Ce blasphéme vanté ne vient pas de ton 
ceur ; 
Un souvenir heureux est peut-étre sur 
terre 
Plus vrai que Ie bonheur.”’ 


**Qu’est-ce donc, juste Dieu, que la pen- 
sée humaine, 
Et qui pourra jamais aimer la vérité 
8’il n’est joie ou douleur si juste et si cer- 
taine, 
Dont quelqu’un n’ait douté ? 


Comment vivez-vous, donc, étranges créa- 
tures ? 
Vous riez, vous chantez, vous marchez & 


gran 
Le ciel et as beantt, le monde et ses souil- 
lu 


res 
Ne vous dérangent pas. 


Mais lorsque par hasard le destin vous ra- 
méne 
Vers quelque monument d’un amour 


oublié, 
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Ce caillou vous arréte et cela vous fait 
ne 
Qu’il vous heurte le pié. 

Et vous criez alors que la vie est un 


songe ; 

Vous vous tordez les bras comme en vous 
réveillant 

Et vous trouvez facheux qu’un si joyeux 
> 

Ne dure qu’un instant. 


Malheureux ! cet instant oh votre Ame 
engomnrdie 
A secoué\les fers qu’elle traine ici-bas, 
Ce fugitif instant fut toute votre vie, 
Ne le regrettez pas !”’ 


After this eloquent apostrophe, 
the poet narrates how he has seen 
again the object of his fatal and 
unhappy love. 


**J’ai vu ma seule amie, & jamais la plus 
chére 
Devenue elle-méme un sépulcre blanchi 
Un tombe vivante ov flottait la poussiére, 
De notre mort cheri. 


Oui, jeune et belle encore, plus belle osait- 
on dire 
Je l’ai vue, et ses yeux brillaient comme 
autrefois 
Ses lévres s’entrouvraient et c’était u 
sourire 
Et c’était une voix. 


Mais non plus cette voix, non plus ce doux 
langage, 

Ces regards adorés dans les miens confon- 
dus, 

Mon cer encore plein d’elle errait sur son 
visage, 

Et ne la trouvait plus. 


Et j’aurais pu marcher alors vers 
elle 


Entourer de mes bras ce sein vide et 


lacé, 
Et poor B pu crier, ‘ Qu’as-tu fait, infidéle, 
Qu’as tu fait du passé ? ’ 


Mais non: il me semblait qu’une femme 
inconnue 
Avait pris par hasard cette voix et ces 


yeux, 
Et je laissai passer cette froide statue, 
En regardant les cieux.” 


Thus the anguish was calmed, but 
the wound never healed. And what- 
ever may be said of this attachment, 
which was never a spotless and lofty 
passion to be acknowledged in the 
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sight of heaven, it was at least, in 
its soiled and short-lived splendour, 
the best thing that earth contained 
for Alfred de Musset. He lived 
and died in illustration of one of 
the dearest tenets of poetry, the 
immortality and all - conquering 
power of love. It would be deal- 
ing hard measure to one so un- 
fortunate were we to estimate the 
quiverings of his heart as maudlin 
weaknesses, or to accuse him of show- 
ing an unmanly inability to contend 
against pain ; for it must be remem- 
bered that all his best works were 
produced under the immediate sting 
and pressure of that goad of suffer- 
ing which has inspired so many 
efforts. It was not witaout a 
struggle that he sank into the 
abyss of failure and moral ruin. 
There are some who by strength of 
nature, and many who by callous- 
ness of soul, can bear up against 
such shocks, and issue but little 
worse from the moral conflict; but 
De Musset was not of either class. 
He perished in that battle where, 
as many of us know, the best can 
do little more than hold their own; 
but he perished fighting in his 
fashion, singing still, though his 
voice was choked in his throat, and 
the music died out in cries and 
quivering chords as the darkness 
and the demons gained ground. 
Kindness itself is cruel, and Pity 
wounds as deeply as scorn does, 
over such a victim; but posterity 
has a great charity for the unhappy. 
To his own generation he was al- 
ways the beloved poet of their 
youth, and of all youth; and 
France has produced no lovelier 
lyrics, and few finer studies of 
mystic and mournful life, than 
those which this deceived and be- 
trayed Romeo, this unhappy lover, 
poured forth out of his anguish, 
taking such tribute and ransom 
from Fate, before it killed him, as 
only genius can. 
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Tue session of 1876 closed with 
the final disappearance from the 
House of Commons of the celebrated 
statesman who for a quarter of a 
century, or even for the space of an 
entire generation, has been its cen- 
tral figure. Even in those days 
when the House still numbered in 
its ranks men who were Ministers 
whilst Mr. Disraeli was still an un- 
successful aspirant to a seat in Par- 
liament, and who, of course, long 
retained superiority in official rank 
and experience, the genius and per- 
sonal achievement of the Conserva- 
tive leader most excited the public 
imagination, and aroused the largest 
measure of personal enthusiasm and 
of political hatred. While his earlier 
escapades, and the mode in which, 
owing to Sir Robert Peel’s hostility, 
he was forced to cut his way to 
power, repelled political purists, 
the sustained dignity with which 
he filled the position so arduously 
conquered, his public-spirited and 
patriotic use of power, his tenacity 
of purpose, undaunted spirit, and 
imperturbable self-command, have 
won for him, tardily but thoroughly, 
the confidence and matured approval 
of a people more likely to be repel- 
led than attracted by his dazzling 
achievements. The House of Com- 
mons has lost a man who was ever 
foremost to assert its dignity and 
privileges; who in a long champion- 
ship of an unsuccessful party vindi- 
cated the influence and just rights 
of Opposition, secured for the Con- 
servative party considerable influ- 
ence over the course of legislation, 
and who uniformly strove to elevate 
the tone of parliamentary discussion. 
There has been no other instance in 
English history, not even in that of 
the younger Pitt, of a Minister lead- 
ing the House of Commons at his 
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very first accession to office; or of 
a Minister three times and for con- 
siderable periods conducting public 
affairs with success whilst at the 
head of a minority. In every 
one of those instances Mr. Disraeli 
quitted office a stronger man than 
he had entered it; and on the Jast 
occasion he secured to the Conser- 
vative party the credit of effecting 
a great national settlement of the 
Reform question, and laid the foun- 
dation of its present power and as- 
cendancy. It was not until he was 
drawing near to his seventieth year 
that the general election of 1874 
placed him in undisputed power; 
and although his majority is still un- 
broken, and his leadership recog- 
nised as successful, he has, doubt- 
less, exercised a wise discretion for 
his own fame and for the advan- 
tage of his party in retiring whilst 
his faculties are still vigorous, and 
before the public notes decline. 
Lord Macaulay used to say that 
no man was fit to lead the House 
of Commons after he was sixty 
years of age. Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Palmerston have both shown that 
even seventy years are no disquali- 
fication; but in both cases the 
duties had often to be delegated. 
We yield to no one in appreciation 
of the splendid services which Mr. 
Disraeli has rendered to the Con- 
servative party, to the House of 
Commons, and to public life; but 
at length the moment arrives when 
duty, patriotism, loyalty to a repu- 
tation and example which will yet 
remain a power in political life, 
warn a man not to linger at a post 
to which the physical powers are 
no longer adequate. It cannot 
escape the most ordinary observer 
that the time when the House of 
Commens most requires leading is 
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in the later hours of night and early 
hours of morning. During this ses- 
sion the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
without the authority of leadership, 
has had to discharge many of its 
duties ; and one memorable instance 
when the House continued in un- 
controlled excitement up to five 
o’clock in the morning, dividing as 
to its adjournment, must have con- 
vinced the Premier that leadership 
under present circumstances cannot 
be delegated. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will no longer be 
placed at a disadvantage in the duty 
of controlling the house; and Lord 
Beaconsfield (as we must now call 
him) will possess that leisure which 
his age and office necessarily de- 
mand. He retires from the House 
of Commons at the very height of 
his power and fame, leaving his 
party iv unbroken strength, in an 
established majority. We _ trust 
that his successor may conduct its 
improved fortunes with equal skill 
and prudence, and that it will be 
long before they again need for 
their vindication through years of 
adversity and disaster the genius of 
a Disraeli. 


One of the first utterances of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
he assumed the leadership, was to 
promise that iv the recess he would 
think over the suggestion that par- 
liamentary reporting should be ren- 
dered more efficient, The sugges- 
tion came from Mr, Whalley; but 
with that superiority to prejudice 
which befits a Tory magazine, we 
desire to give prominent support to 
a valuable suggestion from what- 
ever quarter it may come. Supply 
and demand may regulate most 
things; but we cannot afford to have 
political secrecy introduced into 
Parliament as well as amongst the 
electoral body. Such a result will dry 
up the best source of political educa- 
tion and information, will gradually 
lower the authority of and reverence 
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felt for Parliament both at home and 
abroad, and diminish the incentives 
to eloquence, ambition, and public 
spirit amongst its members. An 
official record of the solemn state. 
ments of Ministers or persons in 
authority, made from their places in 
Parliament, ought to be preserved, 
It is so in Indian, and, we believe, 
Colonial legislative councils. In a 
free country, where vast power is 
exercised by the legislative assembly, 
and still greater by the constituencies 
which sit in judgment upon them, 
it is of national importance that 
their deliberations should be ren- 
dered as public as possible; that 
public and. parliamentary opinion 
should react upon each other; that 
the views expressed in both Houses, 
and the manner in which they 
are received, should be known 
as accurately as possible to the 
world, and especially to a people 
so determined to govern themselves, 
and generally so anxious to judge 
just judgment amongst themselves 
and towards others. Jt is a ques- 
tion upon which the members of 
either House are not likely to make 
themselves heard; and the daily 
newspapers, which derive support 
from classes not yet trained or at 
leisure to appreciate debates, are not 
likely to draw attention to their own 
shortcomings in this respect. Yet 
those who can recollect the reports 
in the ‘Times’ and other news- 
papers twenty years ago, must ad- 
mit that the evil is a serious one. 
To go no further back than the Ses- 
sion now under review,—but for a 
literal report of the speeches of 
some prominent men, chiefly on 
foreign affairs, a sitting of the 
House of Commons may occupy in 
the public newspapers no more than 
a column for three or four hours of 
debate. The report of the debates 
on the Enclosure of Commons Bill 
was ridiculously meagre—insufli- 
cient to convey any idea of what it 
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was about. Yet there was an ex- 
cellent speech of the Home Sec- 
retary on the subject, previous to 
going into Committee, which the 
public ought to have been acquainted 
with, And on the other side of the 
House, an admirable speech by Mr. 
Goschen on local taxation, admitted 
to be such in the second reading of 
the Prisons Bill, was practically 
suppressed. Private members fare, 
of course, still worse. Mr, P. J. 
Smyth has the reputation of having 
made a brilliant display of elo- 
quence in the debate on Mr. Butt’s 
motion for Home Rule. The 
‘Times ’ itself described it as worthy 
of the days of Grattan and of Curran, 
but its reporter declined to preserve 
it. It is said that Mr. Disraeli paid 
the orator the high compliment of 
personally recommending its publi- 
cation. A quarter of a column of 
indifferent summary was all that 
appeared in the penny newspapers, 
which in cases of sensational in- 
quiries reward the eagerness of 
their subscribers with columns of 
uninstructive details. 

The most prominent topics of in- 
terest during the Session, although 
they have not been debated at great 
length, have been those which re- 
late to foreign affairs. Public at- 
tention has been diverted from do- 
mestic legislation ; and the success 
of the Ministry in Parliament and 
the country must be chiefly tested 
by its administration of affairs at 
home and abroad. A survey of 
legislation reminds one, that al- 
though six measures were, with many 
apologies fora restricted programme, 
promised in the Queen’s Speech, 
four only have been carried, and of 
these only one—the Elementary 
Education Act—is entitled to rank 
#8 a measure of first importance. 
The army and navy estimates have 
been increased, in order to effect 
administrative reforms; and an ad- 
ditional penny in the income-tax 
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was in the end required. But the 
country has been gratified that at a 
time of diplomatic difficulty and 
political uncertainty, a powerful 
fleet has asserted British empire in 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Hardy’s ad- 
ministration of the army has given 
general satisfaction; and his re- 
forms were directed to mitigate the 
evils of the short service system, by 
increasing the pay of non-commis- 
sioned officers, accumulating in hand 
the bonus of the private soldier, and 
securing the efficiency of the Re- 
serve. This action on the part of 
the two spending departments, and 
the necessity of providing, under 
last year’s Act, for an additional 
payment to the National Debt Com- 
missioners, formed the sole conside- 
ration for the Chancellor’s Budget. 
The Elementary Education Act will 
inevitably increase expenditure. So 
also with the Prisons Bill when it 
becomes law, as doubtless it will 
next session. That Bill is described 
as the last of a series of measures 
for the relief of local taxation ; but 
the prospect of increased expendi- 
ture for valuable purposes has little 
terrors for a people, the average 
increase of whose annual income is 
counted by millions, Fortunately, 
the financial condition of the coun- 
try is sound, and a good harvest 
already promises additional prosper- 
ity ; but the increasing authority of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be resolutely in favour of 
economy, so far as the efficiency of 
the public service and the require- 
ments of an energetic Ministry will 
allow. 

It is not our object to pass the 
measures and projects of the Ses- 
sion, whether abortive or otherwise, 
in detailed review, but to estimate 
the general results and the present 
position of English politics. From 
that point of view the first subject 
which attracts attention is undoubt- 
edly Lord Sandon’s Elementary Edu. 
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cation Bill. The Act of 1870 ter- 
minated for all practical purposes 
the unhappy sectarian strife which 
had so long paralysed the action of 
the State in reference to national 
education. With the aid of the 
Conservative party, that enactment 
was passed, and under it a compro- 
mise was effected by which the re- 
ligious difficulty was got rid of as 
far as the practical working of the 
schools is concerned, though of 
course it is still nursed in the brains 
of angry orators. The voluntary 
schools were left in possession of 
the field already covered by them ; 
while their efforts were supple- 
mented by the establishment of 
School Boards empowered to erect 
and carry on schools where reli- 
gious instruction is regulated by 
the famous Cowper-Temple clause. 
Religious instruction is authorised 
to be given, provided that the 
teachers do not attempt to convert 
the children under them into con- 
troversial divines, supporters of any 
particular sect. The proviso is not 
difficult to obey ; and the religious 
difficulty is at an end as far as the 
schools and the scholars are con- 
cerned, 

All sensible men, of both parties, 
seem to have finally arrived at 
agreement on a few elementary 
principles; and but for the eager 
desire to find in small details scope 
for the discussion of large issues and 
broad principles, so dear to orators 
thirsting for distinction, the Edu- 
eation Bills which from time to 
time are necessary ought to slip 
through Parliament with general 
agreement, That it is the duty of a 
parent to educate his child, that the 
State should see that he performs 
this duty, that religious instruction 
should be accessible to all, and par- 
ticular sectarian views thrust upon 
none, seem to be the generally ac- 
cepted terms of a great national com- 
promise or settlement, under which, 
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in 1870, a gigantic scheme of na- 
tional education first began to ope- 
rate. That scheme sought to sup- 
plement the action of the voluntary 
schvols by providing accommoda- 
tion for, and enforcing the attend- 
ance of, all children who escaped 
the efforts of the voluntary system. 
The progress under the Act of 1870 
has been enormous. The schools in- 
spected by Her Majesty’s inspectors 
were, last year, 13,217—an increase 
of 5000 over the number in 1870. 
The number of scholars on the re- 
gister increased in the same inter- 
val to 23 millions—that is, by up- 
wards of a million—and the aver- 
age attendance by about 700,000— 
that is, to 1,837,000. 

The attendance ought, however, 
to have exceeded rather than 
fallen short of 3,000,000; and ac- 
commodation had been provided for 
that number. In 1874 the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act had been 
passed in order to compel: attend- 
ance, but it failed for want of 
authority to carry it out. In the 
session now under review the Gov- 
ernment, having regard to the excess 
of school accommodation at their 
service, and: to the duty of carrying 
out more fully the great policy begun 
by the Act of 1870, found it neces- 
sary to legislate for the supply of 
scholars, and in so doing they en- 
deavoured to carry out the spirit of 
the former Act, and deal impartially 
with the two sets of schools, Avoid- 
ing a too speedy resort to the unpop- 
ular method of direct compulsion, 
they carried out their purpose by 
prohibiting the employment of cbil- 
dren under ten years of age, and by 
allowing such employment between 
the ages of ten and fourteen only 
when the child has passed a certain 
standard, and has put in a certain 
number of school attendances, 80 
that a child must be either at 
work or at school. The authority 
for carrying out this provision is the 
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school board in districts where such 
an institution exists; when it does 
not exist, then by school attendance 
committees appointed in boroughs 
by the corporation, in parishes by 
the guardians of the union. Then, 
in order to facilitate the working of 
compulsory byelaws, the famous 
25th clause of the Act of 1870 is 
repealed ; and the payment of fees, 
when the parents are too poor to 
ay them, is.handed over to the 
Board of Guardians, the proper 
authority in such cases, whose 
action, moreover, will significantly 
remind the recipient of the pauper- 
ism involved in such receipt, and 
stimulate efforts to dispense with 
it. Such a plan has worked well 
in Scotland, and seems to be liter- 
ally incapable of any reasonable ob- 
jection. Then with regard to the 
Parliamentary grants, it has been 
found that the increase in the cost 
of voluntary schools has been much 
greater than the increase of the 
grants, the average increase of the 
latter since 1870 having been con- 
siderably less than one half of the 
average increase of expenditure since 
that date. The London School 
Board was foremost in taking alarm 
lest such schools, so imperfectly 
aided, should be closed or trans- 
ferred to the Board, and thereby 
the rates should be indefinitely in- 
creased. Instead, therefore, of limit- 
ing in future the Parliamentary aid 
to the amount of the local support, 
which works badly in poor districts, 
the plan hereafter will be to pay 
by results—viz., 17s, 6d. for every 
scholar who has achieved a speci- 
fied amount ‘of efficiency. Power 
is given to the Education Depart- 
ment to interfere with School 
Boards or other local authorities 
Which fail to perform their duties ; 
and to dissolve School Boards where 
they are unnecessary and have no 
schools, and are condemned as use- 
less by a majority of two-thirds of 
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those who called them into ex- 
istence, The Act has been wel- 
comed by all the friends of educa- 
tion, by the leaders of Opposition, 
and by the press, as an important 
advance in the great education 
policy of the nation. ° 

The most extraordinary feature 
in the whole discussion was the 
course taken “by the extreme mem- 
bers of the Opposition in reference 
to two or three minor points in a 
scheme, the general character, and 
scope, and object of which were 
highly satisfactory to both political 
parties. The abolition of useless 
School Boards, proved and admitted 
to be useless; the transfer of the 
power to pay the fees of quasi 
pauper children from the School 
Boards to the Boards of Guardians, 
the recognised agents in the ad- 
ministration of relief; the limiting 
Parliamentary grants to denomina- 
tional schools to a fixed sum for 
every child who attained an ap- 
proved standard,—were al] matters 
of minor detail, designed to facilitate 
the working of a compulsory system, 
conceived in a spirit of fairness to 
the two sets of schools which divide 
the work of national education. 
Night after night of valuable time 
was wasted in the House of Com- 
mons in angry discussion of these 
details. Notwithstanding that 134 
millions of money had been sub- 
scribed voluntarily for the erection 
of denominational schools, the pay- 
ment by the Government of 17s. 6d. 
per head for each successful scholar 
towards his total cost was denounced 
as excessive. Even if it tends to 
obviate the necessity of large volun-: 
tary subscriptions, it cannot be said 
to introduce any element of unfair- 
ness between the two systems, 
Voluntary subscribers have to pay 
rates in support of Board Schools ; 
the latter are armed with large 
statutory powers not possessed by 
their rivals; the former must depend 
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on the aid of those who have al- 
ready in many cases disbursed 
rates. It is certainly in accordance 
with the principle laid down in 
1870 to supplement rather than to 
supersede the system then existing. 
And if by increasing the efficiency 
and resources of existing schools 
in a parish or district, the necessity 
is obviated of introducing the 
school-board system, the work of 
education will, we believe, be done 
quite as successfully, with as much 
satisfaction to the inhabitants and 
advantage to the children as by the 
meansso popularwith the high priests 
of the Birmingham league. It is 
impossible to prevent jealousies and 
contentions between rival sects, or 
at least between those who encum- 
ber those sects with their patronage. 
The smallest peg will serve upon 
which to hang an exciting contest 
for religious equality. Practically, 
however, religious equality in mat- 
ters of education was secured by 
the settlement of 1870. The great 
object now is to carry out the policy 
then enacted, with the greatest re- 
gard to economy and efficiency. Itis 
impossible to prevent such outbursts 
of bitterness as Mr. Bright indulged 
in, or even the occasion for them, 
until all mankind of whatever sects 
are educated to habits of greater 
kindliness of feeling towards each 
other. But to say that every step 
in national education is to be im- 
peded by regard to these paltry, but 
inevitable, jealousies, is to lower 
the whole tone of the discussion 
and character of the subject. The 
different sects of Christians do not 
love each other, but the terms of 
truce have been arranged. The 
excited agitators against clause 25 
of the Education Act of 1870 may 
now gird themselves for another 
controversy of a similar character. 
It. will, we believe, be just as dis- 
astrous to the fortunes of their party 
as the former one. Meanwhile we 


have every confidence that what- 
ever Government is in power—be it 
Liberal or be it Conservative—the 
main object of the Education De- 
‘eee om and of Parliament will be 
ereafter, as heretofore, to encourage 
as well as supplement voluntary 
enterprise, gradually to conciliate 
the minds of the people to a policy 
of compulsion, and to secure results 
in as convenient a manner as pos- 
sible. If it should unfortunately 
result that a dissenting child may 
in a Church of England school find 
itself a little out in the cold, or, vice 
versa, the former be excluded from 
participating in a dole of dissent- 
ing blankets, all we can say is, 
that a conscience clause is in force, 
and these minor désagrémens must 
be endured. At all events, a 
great policy and expensive work 
cannot be disturbed on such con- 
siderations. If these minor annoy- 
ances beset the large class for whom 
these schools are provided, they 
must take the rough with the 
smooth, and be thankful. If the 
compromise which has been effected 
is not a perfect one, it is at least a 
practicable one, and its inequaiities 
are as few as possible. In the ques- 
tion of education, the lower classes 
are now, or will shortly be, the most 
favoured in the country, and we may 
fairly bid them beware of the itine- 
rant orators who profit by their im- 
aginary and concocted grievances. 
We think that public sympathy and 
attention should far rather be direct- 
ed to the class just above—the class 
which lies between those who profit 
by the national schools and those 
who profit by endowed-schools. The 
members of that class, who are rated 
for the national schools, and on 
whom the expense of education falls 
with extreme severity, would, 
doubtless, readily compound by sub- 
jection to some small and fancied 
annoyances, for the supply of their 
educational needs, To the masses 
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lie open state-aided and rate-sup- 
ported schools; and the opponents 
of our educational system can only 
impugn it by reference to the most 
paltry details. The classes just 
above the attendants of these 
schools, on whom the burden of 
their support falls heaviest, and who 
have themselves the least educa- 
tional facilities, must regard with 
some contempt this religious con- 
troversy, which in terms concerns 
itself with the children, in reality 
expresses the factitious scruples of 
rival sects. Their class is not so 
profitable a client, nor so influential a 
suppotter, of public-spirited gentle- 
men thirsting for distinction. It 
may be presumed that their finer 
feelings in favour of religious equa- 
lity are often overwhelmed by the 
practical difficulties of finding suit- 
able education at all within their 
pecuniary means. 


The Education Bill is undoubtedly 


the most important measure of the 
Session, not merely as regards its 
immediate practical consequences 
upon the efficiency of the schools, 
but also with reference to the pos- 


sible political results. The breach 
in the Liberal party seems to have 
been widened; the famous 25th 
clause which rent it asunder is at 
last repealed, but its principle has 
been affirmed, and its operations ex- 
tended and made compulsery ; the 
Catholic vote of Ireland has, it is 
said, been temporarily attracted to 
the Government ; and the position 
of the Conservative party has been 
more than ever established, as the 
champion of the settlement of 1870 
against the rash assaults of an angry 
and disappointed clique, who mis- 
take paltry susceptibilities for devo- 
tion to great principles, and obstruct 
the execution of a great policy by ex- 
aggerating into important questions 
of conscience difficulties which, tried 
by any test of numbers or of money, 
are of infinitesimal importance. 
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It is the fate of great principles 
that their triumph and general re- 
cognition shonld be followed by a 
period of exaggeration and carica- 
ture. The men who fought the 
battle of religious liberty, of free- 
dom of conscience, in bygone times, 
would repudiate for their successors 
men who only appeal to those burn- 
ing principles in reference to the 
post trivial issues in a manner which 
impedes progress, and who would 
readily foster the most petty differ- 
ences into occasions of serious social 
strife. The Liberals of to-day have 
ceased to eecupy the ground which 
was covered by their fathers; and 
in many cases, with their crotchets, 
their test questions, and their im- 
practicable temper, threaten to be- 
come the most obstinate and even 
fanatical impediments in the way of 
social, and especially of educational, 
progress. 

Mr. Cross’s Enclosure Bill was 
brought in in consequence of an 
agitation which had arisen to defend 
the rights of the general population 
in waste lands. The lords of the 
manor and the commoners were con- 
sidered to exhaust between them 
all the legal interests in the lands ; 
but public policy required the pre-. 
servation of open spaces for the 
recreation of the poorer classes. 
The object of the new Bill was to 
prevent the enclosure of commons, 
to continue their uses by the com- 
mon people, and to effect their 
improvement. The Act is gener- 
ally recognised as a satisfactory 
compromise between the owners of 
the lands and those who eppose 
their enclosure. As a general rule, 
no enclosure will be allowed within 
a certain distance of large towns; 
and when enclosures are effected, 
facilities are given for the protec- 
tion of the rights of poor com- 
moners and of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns. Another bill 
brought in by Mr. Cross, who has 
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divided with Sir S. Northcote the 
principal part of the business of the 
Session, dealt with the cost and con- 
trol of prisons. It will doubtless be 
passed next session, and some addi- 
tional imperialexpenditure will be in- 
curred for the relief of local taxation, 
by transferring to the Secretary of 
State duties which have hitherto 
been discharged by the local autho- 
rities. These latter have in man 
instances strongly objected ; but the 
scheme of the proposed measure 
was generally acceptable, as it 
strove to secure greater economy in 
management and greater uniformity 
in discipline. The Bill was dropped 
at the end of the Session, and the 
time consumed in its discussion 
is for the present void of results. 
It seems desirable that, with the in- 
creasing disposition to talk, which 
Lord Salisbury rightly attributes to 
the Lower House, some relaxation 
should be made in the rule under 
which not merely a dissolution but 
a prorogation puts an end to all 
pending Bills. If at the beginning 
of a Session, Bills could be taken 
up at the point which they had 
reached before the prorogation, 
much valuable time would be 
saved, and the advantages of 
separate discussion in two Houses, 
instead of a double discussion in 
one House, might more frequently 
be obtained. , 
The Merchant Shipping Act was 
passed after having consumed a 
large proportion of two Sessions, 
and it may be hoped that it is suffi- 
ciently stringent to effect its 
purpose. The fourth Government 
measure was the Appellate Juris- 
diction Bill, which at last devised 
an Appellate Court acceptable to 
the three kingdoms. ‘The jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords is osten- 
sibly retained, and Lords of Appeal, 
holding peerages during their term 
of office, will be introduced amongst 
the hereditary peers ; and the House 


thus reconstituted will sit continu- 
ously through the legal year. The 
scheme saves the jurisdiction of the 
House in form and alters it in sub- 
stance; but the Court of Ultimate 
Appeal from the three kingdoms, 
and hereafter from India and the 
colonies, will, under such arrange- 
ment, be of greater dignity and 
more imperial consequence than the 
tribunal originally suggested. The 
agitation against the former pro- 
posal has been sufficiently success- 
ful, and the measure of 1876 is as 
acceptable a complement to the Act 
of 1873 asthe nature of the case 
permitted. Probably the whole 
judicature of the country might 
have been as thoroughly repaired 
with more deference throughout to 
institutions which are the most 
ancient in the country, and have 
played a powerful part in determin- 
ing the history, character, and usages 
of the people. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Bills are another instance of 
the loss ef time involved in the 
enforced abatement of important 
measures at the end of a session. 
Both Houses have approved them 
in principle and in their most im- 
portant details. Under them when 
passed, as it may be assumed that 
they will be next session, Commis- 
sioners will be appointed with large 
legislative powers ; and the magni- 
ficent endowments, which form so 


‘valuable a portion of the national 


wealth, will doubtless be more 
worthily applied. Of minor mea- 
sures, some have been passed and 
some have been dropped; but as 
regards the measures introduced by 
private members, the Home Rule 
party, disgusted at the silence of 
the Queen’s Speech on the subject 
of Ireland, were foremost in their 
appeals to that Parliament whose 
moral competence to legislate for 
them they implicitly deny. Their 
proposals for Llome Rule were the 
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signal for a splendid speech by Mr. P. 
J. Smyth in favour of Repeal. The 
failure of that attempt was renewed 
when they sought to release the 
Fenians, to assimilate the Irish to 
the English borough franchise, and 
to give proprietary rights to tenants. 
They, however, carried the second 
reading of a bill to close Irish 
public-houses on a Sunday, but 
this success was wrested from them 
by their compatriots, who in a later 
stage ruthlessly talked it out. In- 
creased majorities got rid of the 
Women’s Franchise Bill and the 
Permissive Bill—the discussion of 
the former being redeemed from its 
usual dead waste of time by a power- 
ful speech from Mr. Bright, who 
denied that he had ever been a con- 
vert to its principles as alleged by 
Mr. Mill in his Autobiography, but 
had voted in deference to his friend 
and to secure discussion, A majority 
of 100 threw out Mr. Trevelyan’s 
resolution in favour of reducing the 
county franchise; and probably in 
our generation Parliamentary reform 
will not again become a great na- 
tional question. The majority 
against Mr. Osborne Morgan’s resolu- 
tion on the Burials question was re- 
duced to thirty-one; and as Lord 
Granville’s similar resolutions were 
favourably received by the Arch- 
bishop and Lord Se!lborne, we hope 
that an unpleasant controversy 
which, in deference to the non- 
conformists, Liberals have made 
a party one, will soon be satis- 
factorily compromised. It con- 
cerns only one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, and ought to be treated as a 
sanitary rather than a_ sectarian 
question. 

The most sensational proposal 
during the session was the Bill 
which enabled ber Majesty to 
assume the title of Empress of 
India. In any other country such 
an addition to the title of the sove- 
reign under such circumstances 
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would have been effected as a 
matter of course. And in England, 
under our Parliamentary system, a 
disciplined Opposition, with an 
experienced leader, would either 
have gracefully assented to the pro- 
posal, or stated at the outset its 
objections, with a fitting regard to the 
respect and loyalty due to the Crown. 
Neither course recommended itself 
to the Liberal party, whose incom- 
prehensible manceuvres were the 
amazement of all observers, Though 
the dignity of the sovereign and the 
relations of their own party to the 
throne were concerned, the Opposi- 
tion received the announcement in 
the Royal Speech in silence, passed 
the second reading of the Bill ina 
grudging and‘ querulous manner, 
and finally, in the mistaken belief 
that the outside clamour invited by 
their own proceedings represented 
an intelligent and decided hostility 
to the measure, proposed to reject 
the new title, and were defeated by 
a majority of 105. It was soon 
apparent that the excitement which 
prevailed was factitious, and that 
the tumult which arose in the 
Liberal ranks was due to the extra- 
ordinary disorganisation and, in 
this instance, defé@ctive leadership 
of the party. Mr. Lowe shared the 
excitement of his colleagues, and 
with characteristic indiscretion de- 
liberately adopted the position into 
which the party had allowed itself 
to drift, but over which a more 
competent leader would have drawn 
a decent veil. In the excitement 
of a reckless centest, he equally 
with his colleagues had forgotten 
the very existence of their sovereign ; 
but it was reserved for an incom- 
parable performance at Retford so 
to assault the Ministry as to present 
the whole world with the spectacle 
of a privy councillor arraigning his 
sovereign before her subjects on a 
false charge. Nothing remained 
after this but apology and sub- 
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mission ; and the whole proceedings 
of the Opposition are not unfairly re- 
presented by this leading incident 
in their ill-concerted and_ ill-dis- 
ciplined attack. The Queen became, 
with the approval of all, except the 
very few who lashed themselves 
into a state of unreasoning party 
excitement, Empress of India. The 
title is appropriate, fitly expresses 
the splendour of her Eastern do- 
minions, and (not to wound Liberal 
susceptibilities) is absolutely innoc- 
uous as regards the constitutional 
position of the throne or its relations 
to Indian chiefs. The full import- 
ance of the measure will doubtless 
be appreciated at the beginning of 
next year. No one can be so dead 
to the influence of imperial splen- 
dour, in preserving imperial power, 
as not to recognise the historical 
and political importance of the 
solemn proclamation of English rule 
in India at the seat of the Mogul 
Empire, on the very spot where the 
Indian Mutiny was suppressed and 
the supremacy of Great Britain 
finally vindicated, 

The effect upon the political posi- 
tion of the legislative proposals of 
last session, seems to be that while 
the Conservative party has not lost 
a solitary vote, it was greatly 
strengthened in its position in Par- 
liament and the country by the 
extraordinary proceedings adopted 
by their opponents in reference to 
the Titles Bill and the Education 
Bill. The Home Rule party is 
still an independent faction of the 
Opposition, and it will become im- 
peratively necessary at future elec- 
tions to weigh well the consequences 
of so far diminishing the strength 
of the Conservatives as to render 
Home Rulers the masters of the 
situation. There is, owing to the 
course adopted by the Radicals in 
reference to the amendments to 
Lord Sandon’s Bill, and the partial 
ratification which they received 
from Lord Hartington, a project of 
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establishing a third fraction of 
opposition to be called the Extreme 
Left. Whether such a party is 
formally constituted or not, we 
know that it practically exists— 
scientific Liberals, as they call them- 
selves, whose marvellous expositions 
their own friends denounce with 
anger and astonishment. Failing 
the Conservative party, the alterna- 
tive prospect is in an Opposition 
thus irreconcilably disunited, led 
by men whose official authority and 
legislative experience are wholly 
inadequate to control the indisci- 
pline and disunion which the want 
of acommon aim and policy has 
created in their ranks. 

It is, however, in foreign and 
colonial affairs that the chief topics 
of interest are to be found. The 
most furmidable attack which the 
Opposition has yet succeeded in mak- 
ing was in reference to the Slave 
Trade Circulars. On that subject 
they reduced the Ministerial ma- 
jority to 45. Agitation on-the sub- 
ject spent its force in the recess. 
The first circular disappeared; a 
second was drawn up on the high 
authority of the Lord Chancellor; 
and the announcement in _ the 
Queen’s speech of a Royal Commis- 
sion to consider the subject blunted 
the attack. Further than that, it 
appeared that those purely depart- 
mental instructions in terms re- 
peated the directions which had 
previously been given by Liberal 
Governments, and notably by Lord 
Clarendon, for the surrender of 
slaves. The dispute, upon which 
the orators of public meetings could 
express themselves with supercilious 
confidence, turned upon difficult 
questions of international law and 
rights, and tacitly slipped out of 
party controversy. A third circu- 
lar was eventually issued at the 
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of the Royal Commission: the task 
of drawing up an elaborate code of 
rules is abandoned ; British officers 
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abroad must use their best discre- 
tion in dealing with slaveholding 
States, remembering the distinct 
policy of Great Britain on the sub- 
ject of slavery. They must respect 
the general understanding on which 
foreign ships are admitted into na- 
tional harbours; and the authors of 
circulars will remember that there 
is safety in vague instructions, 
while a definite rule on this thorny 
question bristles with controversy 
and stirs indescribable — passion. 
The purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, which at the opening of the 
session was the prominent topic of 
interest, has never been seriously 
questioned in Parliament, and re- 
tains the full approval of the public. 
Criticism has never risen above the 
smaller details of the transaction, 
except when it challenged inquiry 
into the precise mode in which pro- 
prietorship strengthens influence, or 
denounced the gambling transactions 
on the Stock Exchanges in Europe 
which resulted from the purchase. 
Upon the former the English na- 
tion at once perceived that, without 
scrutinising too closely the details 
of the Canal administration under 
its present constitution, the acquisi- 
tion of the shares materially streng- 
thened the position of the Govern- 
ment in determining the future posi- 
tion of the Canal, in preventing 
French monopoly, and in deciding as 
to the terms of its redemption for in- 
ternational purposes. No politician 
of sense could possibly be diverted 
from the obvious importance of 
acquiring proprietary rights in a 
maritime highway of infinite import- 
ance to the British empire to the 
analysis of our exact position under 
the present constitution of the Com 
pany,or to a minute calculation of the 
pecuniary details. It is a satisfac- 
tion, in view of possible events and 
of future international relations in 
regard to this Canal, that nearly 
half of it now belongs to the British 
empire, in as full proprietary right 
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as the Company itself possesses, 
Mr. Gladstone’s scornful remark, 
that those shares had better be di- 
vided amongst her Majesty’s Min- 
isters in acknowledgment of their 
services in this matter, met with no 
approving response. And as re- 
gards the deplorable Stock Ex- 
change speculations, we cannot, as 
Mr. Disraeli insisted, allow consider- 
ations of that kind to influence the 
conduct and policy of Government 
in matters of high importance. The 
purchase is regarded by the country, 
in itself and in the manner in which 
it was effected, as a great political 
and patriotic act, and it largely in- 
creased the popularity and influence 
of the Government. 

The moment that public attention 
is diverted from domestic legislation, 
the width and variety of the subjects 
which challenge consideration are 
limited only by the extent of the 
habitable globe. The questions 
raised by Slave Circulars apply to 
ports in Africa, in the Persian Gulf, 
in South America, in the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres, The 
purchase of the Canal shares raised 
the question of the protectorate of 
Egypt, our future relations to the 
continent of Africa, the preservation 
of the route to India, the control and 
management of a highway in which 
all civilised nations are now largely 
interested. India itself has absorbed 
more of political observation during 
last session than at any time since 
the Mutiny. The visit of the 
Prince of Wales, under all the cir- 
cumstances the most wonderful 
royal progress that the world has 
ever witnessed; the new title of 
the Queen; the appointment of a 
new Viceroy in the person of 
Lord Lytton, distinguished for his 
diplomatic career and as a worthy 
inheritor of his father’s fame; 
the strained relations between the 
Indian executive and the home 
Government ; and lastly, the panic 
in the silver market,—have all 
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tended to invest the Indian empire 
with unusual interest in the public 
eye. Lord Carnarvon’s administra- 
tion of our Colonial empire has 
been generally approved ; and, by a 
tacit understanding, neither foreign 
nor colonial policy attracts as a rule 
the conflicts of party. The pro- 
posed cession of Gambia, the ques- 
tion of confederation in SouthAfrica, 
of the maritime rights of Canada, 
the conduct of Mr.Pope Hennessy, in 
its general features so eminently befit- 
ting au English governor,with respect 
to the insurrection in the Barbadoes, 
the project of annexation in the 
Malay peninsula,—give a specimen 
of the numerous and diverse ques- 
tions which arise in all parts of the 
world for the consideration and de- 
cision of the ruler of Great Britain’s 
colonies. Of thei all, the most in- 
teresting in the immediate future 
are the two which relate to Lord 
Salisbury’s department. The de- 
preciation of silver, except in the 
improbable event of the field of the 
Nevada mines utterly displacing its 
position as a precious metal, will 
probably in the end benefit India 
by drawing attention to the enor- 
mous waste in its public works de- 
partment, and enforcing, through the 
pecuniary anxieties of the Govern- 
ment, those legitimate claims of 
economy which, since the destruc- 
tion of the old Board of Directors, 
have never been sufficiently vindi- 
cated. We cannot believe that the 
enormous fall which we have re- 
cently witnessed in silver is due 
to any other cause than panic ; for, 
as soon as the flow of the metal has 
had time to obey the influence of its 
local and temporary depreciation, 
and redress its temporary derange- 
ment, it will be found that the sup- 
plies from Germany and even those 
from the Nevada mines, if limited 
to any reasonable extent, bear no ap- 
preciable proportion to the quantity 
of silver which civilised countries 
absorb, and cannot greatly affect 
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its intrinsic value. Like water, 
a precious metal must find its 
vent, and will flow till it attains a 
general level. That level cannot 
be greatly altered unless the pradue- 
tion in America confounds by its 
extent all rational calculation. Up- 
on the other question of the relation 
of the Viceroy to the Secretary, 
which was debated both before and 
after Lord Northbrook returned, 
agreement as to the general char- 
acter of those relations will not 
prevent occasional disputes. Har- 
monious co-operation between the 
two Governments is the only guaran- 
tee for the due adjustment of the 
rival local and imperial interests, It 
will not be secured by abdicating 
either the power of the home 
Government or the independence or 
dignity of the Viceroy. To main- 
tain his place with efficiency in this 
system of dual government, each 
authority is bound by the exigen- 
cies of its position to arm itself 
with public support ; if a Secretary 
of State is found to lose authority 
by yielding to party influences at 
home, and a Viceroy by setting 
Indian opinion at defiance, and iso- 
lating himself in the Himalayas, 
the complex machinery of Indian 
government may in the end prove 
to be self-regulating. There is but 
little control or supervision exercised 
in these matters by Parliament; 
the Indian Council is a secret and 
official body; the old East India 
Directors have found no successors : 
and if the rival pretensions of the 
two governments afford any guaran- 
tee for sound administration,. India, 
at all events, will be a considerable 
gainer. 

This wide range of subjects is 
appropriately closed by an extradi- 
tion difficulty with America, and by 
the question of our Eastern policy 
in reference to the affairs of Turkey, 
involving our relations to all the 
powers of Europe, our treaty and 
other obligations, in consequence of 
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the distressing occurrences in South 
Eastern Europe. Tbe arguments in 
relation to the extradition of Wynter 
and the treaty of 1842 were elabor- 
ately summed up on either side by 
Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne, and 
the conduct of the Foreign Office 
may be judged with the advantage 
of an exhaustive discussion of ad- 
verse arguments. The royal speech 
at the close of the Session referred 
to the difference “between my 
Government and that of the United 
States, as to the proper construction 
of the treaty of the 9th August 
1842, which relates to the mutual 
surrender of persons accused of 
certain offences.” Without entering 
into a dry and dreary discussion, 
upsuited to a review of the Session, 
upon a subject involving the secur- 
ity of that right of asylum which 
Englishmen will never consent to 
modify or surrender, every one on 
both sides the Atlantic will agree 
that “the inconveniences to both 
countries which would follow on a 
cessation of the practice of extra- 
dition are great and obvious.” It 
is satisfactory to Jearn on the 
supreme authority of the royal 
speech that, in the position which 
this question has reached, Her 
Majesty’s Government are justified 
in declaring their hope “ that a new 
arrangement may soon be arrived 
at by which this matter may be 
placed on a satisfactory footing.” 
The attitude of England in regard 
to the Eastern Quegtion may be 
best ascertained by reference to the 
proceedings in Parliament, short as 
the debates upon the subject have 
been. On the first day of the ses- 
sion, the Queen referred to the insur- 
rectionary movement in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which the Sultan for 
six months had been unable to re- 
press, Her Majesty alluded to efforts 
made by allied: and friendly govern- 
ments to bring’ about a pacification 
of the disturbed districts, and added, 
“LT haye considered it my duty not 
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to stand aloof from” such efforts. 
Great Britain, in fact, had joined in 
urging on the Sultan measures of 
administrative reform. On the last 
day of the session the tone of the 
royal communication was entirely 
changed ; Great Britain had taken 
the question into her own hands, 
and spoke as if both initiative and 
decision rested with her. The speech 
alluded to “the efforts which in 
common with other Powers I have 
made to bring about a settlement,” 
and promised that, “should a fa- 
vourable opportunity present itself, 
I shall- be ready in concert with 
my allies” to enter on a course of 
mediation between the contending 
parties. 

The policy of the Government 
has been so clearly disclosed in the 
recent Parliamentary papers, and so 
recently discussed in these pages, 
that all that is necessary in review- 
ing the session is to criticise its recep- 
tion by Parliament. Upon this ques- 
tion Mr. Gladstone is undoubtedly 
the representative of the Opposition. 
He is the only surviving member of 
the Houseof Commons who belonged 
to the Aberdeen Cabinet; and his 
speeches both with regard to the 
past and the present have a special 
interest. While Lord Hartington, 
in the first night of the session, 
speaking of the Government sanc- 
tion of the Andrassy note, expressed 
a hope that that intervention had 
not exceeded the limits of diplo- 
matic interference described by Lord 
Palmerston in 1856 as the moral 
right of the Allied Powers, Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Govern- 
ment for their adhesion to the 
Andrassy note, and was most thank- 
ful “that the Government had not 
taken a course of abstentation upon 
this important occasion.” Later on, 
although in the interval Mr. Glad- 
stone, by his course in the debates 
on the Suez Canal purchase and the 
Royal Titles Bill, had shown how 
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little capable he is of filling the 
authoritative position occupied by 
Sir R. Peel after his retirement from 
party leadership, he nevertheless 
made upon this Eastern question the 
finest speech in the whole session. 
He insisted that we should limit 
our attention to the immediate dis- 
putes instead of urging on reforms 
applicable to all the population of 
the Ottoman Empire. The object 
of the Crimean war was, as our 
object is now, to defend Turkey 
against assaults from without, 
against corruption and dissolution 
from within. He denoureed any 
attempt to set up the old Russian bug- 
bear, and insisted that as her whole 
treaty-right to interfere in Turkey 
had been destroyed, it did not 
follow that the Christians of Turkey 
should be regarded as without a 
protector, bit that ‘a collective 
guarantee and the concerted and 
general action of the European 
Powers” had been substituted for 
“the sole and individual action of 
one of them.” He also quoted from 
Lord Palmerston’s speech in 1856 
the selfsame passage which Lord 
Hartington had quoted on the first 
night of the session, to show that 
Europe had a moral right to inter- 
fere if Turkey failed in her solemn 
engagements to reform. Thus far 
Mr. Gladstone had described forcibly 
and with the authority which be- 
longs to him on this question, and 
which Europe no doubt will recog- 
nise, the true «position which the 
Crimean war created. The English 
Government has undoubtedly en- 
forced the observance of one material 
portion of the public right of Europe, 
viz., its collective authority is not to 
be suspended by individual or even 
triplicate interference. Undoubted- 
ly that was a considerable diplomatic 
triumph. As respects the right of 
interference, England’s course ‘with 
regard to the Andrassy note was a con- 
siderable assertion of that right; al- 
though the rash Berlin memorandum, 
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the revolution at Constantinople, 
and the unfortunate declaration of 
war by Servia, have considerably in- 
creased and complicated the diffi- 
culties of the position. The difficulty 
is for the collective voice of Europe, 
which alone has the right to inter- 
fere, to find any collective opinion 
to express—any course whatever 
which the Powers may agree to 
adopt. In view of the civil war 
new raging, there is a collective 
agreement not to interfere; when a 
suitable moment arrives, her Ma- 
jesty will take the initiative in 
mediation, “ bearing in mind alike 
the duties imposed upon me bv treafy 
obligations, and those which arise 
from considerations of humanity and 
policy.” If, in the meanwhile, there 
are repetitions of those fearful atro- 
cities, which are inseparable from 
the civil strife of those barbarous 
populations, much as we may deplore 
them, the collective authority of 
Europe seems powerless to prevent 
them. To prevent interference in this 
strife on the part of any one power, 
and yet to regulate its-course and 
proceedings by the joint interference 
of all, is all but impossible. We can 
only hope that, in the final pacifica- 
tion which may be effected, it may 
not be deemed essential to the terti- 
torial integrity of Turkey or politi- 
cal supremacy of the Porte, to se 
cure to the Ottoman government 
the administration of provinces 
whose prolonged resistance gives 
them a title tg separation. 

It was unfortunate that the neces- 
sity of making some party hits 
should have induced Mr. Gladstone 
to denounce the Ministry for that 
very sanction of the Andrassy note 
for which he had applauded them 
on the first night of the Session. 
It only shows “what political criti- 
cism is worth nine months after the 
event. They had -“ allowed the 
initiation of concert and _ inter 
vention to pass from their bands.” 
The three great Northern Powers, 
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had “no right to take the initiative 
out of the joint hands of the Powers 
of Europe.” It is precisely because 
the Ministry have wrested that ini- 
tiative from them and annexed 
it themselves—vindicated, in fact, 
the public law of Europe, that they 
have been en‘all sides emphatically 
applauded. The rejection of the 
Berlin memorandum vindicated the 
rights of the collective authority of 
Europe against the Triple Alliance ; 
but Mr. Gladstone denounced that 
as an error, and declared that it led 
immediately to the Servian War. 
Mr, Gladstone would have made it 
the basis of communication with 
the Powers, for what purpose, 
or with what: object he did not 
state. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
showed that, having regard to the 
origin and solemn guarantee of the 
status quo in Turkey, it was a peril- 
ous undertaking to allow or counsel 
an interference of so threatening a 
character. If the Andrassy note 
was an interference, it was sanctioned 
by us at the request of the Sultan, 
in order to preserve the concert and 
united action of the Powers. The 
collective duty of Europe is non- 
interference : England has insisted 
upon the collective observance of 
treaties: Turkey and its subjects 
must in course of time find out for 
themselves that condition of things 
which suited both of them best. 
The adoption of the Berlin memo- 
randum would have led to our 
armed occupation or war, which it 
in terms contemplated, while the 
action of Servia was in no degree 
dependent upon its rejection, Ser- 
via having nothing whatever to do 
with its provisions, The provinces 
of Turkey are now the subject of a 
scramble by the races which io- 
habit them; the presence of the 
British Fleet means that there will 
be no great change in the distribu- 
tion of territories without the con- 
sent of England, whether that 
change is sought by powerful cabi- 
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nets or revolutionary committees. 
“When we are told,” said the 
Prime Minister, “that we sent our 
fleet to the Dardanelles in order to 
maintain the Turkish Empire, I 
deny it, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment were pever deceived upon 
that point.” It was to maintain 
the interests of England and the 
British Empire. Those who call 
for prompt interference must either 
show that English interests are at 
stake, or at least what it is which 
they wish to have accomplished, 
avd what will be the probable conse- 
quences of interference. The de- 
plorable events which have hap- 
pened have been beyond our con- 
trol; we may cordially sympathise 
with those who are struggling to get 
rid of Turkish administration ; when 
the parties themselves and the cir- 
cumstances are ripe for it, we may 
help to bring about a pacification on 
terms which shall promote the in- 
terests and future civilisation of 
these unhappy tribes. But we 
must appreciate the limits of our 
power, the limits of the collective 
authority of Europe. The disor- 
ders and atrocities of Turkish 
civilisation are manifest, but no 
one has yet suggested a remedy. 
The existing system has been estab- 
lished by the aid ef wars and 
treaties ; if an opportunity occurs to 
improve it, we may be sure it will 
not be neglected ; meanwhile it must 
be maintained. Lord Hartington 
expressed fully the feeling of Par- 
liament and the public :—‘As the 
Government have no intention of 
interfering in the war or in the 
suppression of the rebellion, and as 
this House, I am sure, has no wish 
that it should so interfere,” it is 
useless to suggest 2» remedy for 
Turkish evils. “The time may 
come,” he added, “when the Gov- 
ernment, in concert with other 
Powers, may usefully interpose with 
its advice.” And later on he re- 
marked: “I think that in the 
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main the policy which they have 
adopted is right, although I may 
have had objections to the measures 
they have shegted to enforce ‘their 
views.” So long as the foreign 
policy of the Government is abso- 
lutely unchallenged in Parliament, 
and approved by the responsible 
leaders of Opposition, it may be 
said to represent the unanimous 
wish of the nation. Those who in 
the enthusiasm of'a benevolent sen- 
timent would commit this country 
toa disastrous policy, may find an 
excellent exponent of their views in 
Sir W. Harcourt and some philan- 
thropic journalists. We may all of 
us indulge a wish that. Europe may 
be quit of the Turks, and its south- 
eastern provinces inhabited by 
peaceful and prosperous tribes. But 
it is quite another thing to declare 
it to be the duty of England, in 
combination with Russia, to expel 
the whole Turkish nation from 
Eastern Europe. Our relations and 
our duties to ‘Turkey were described 
by the Prime Minister in the speech 
with which he closed his brilliant 
House of Commons career. “ We 
are the allies of the Sultan; so is 
Russia, so is Austria, so is France, 
and so are others. We are also 
partners in a tripartite treaty in 
which we not only generally but 
singly guarantee, with France and 
Austria, the territorial integrity of 
Turkey.” These engagements were 
renovated and repeated enly four 
years ago; and wilfully to depart 
from them, or even to modify 
them without the collective sanc- 
tion of Europe, would be a high- 
handed, arbitrary, and revolutionary 
proceeding, which we should not 
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permit on the part of any other 
Power, and which we cannot under. 
take by ourselves, “ If it happen,” 
said Mr. Disraeli, “that the influ. 
ences which control the greater por- 
tion of these fair lands are found to 
be incompetent for their purpose, 
neither England nor any of the 
at Powers will shrink from ful- 
filling the high political and moral 
duty which will then devolve upon 
them.” The Government is meet- 
ing the unparalleled difficulties of 
the situation with patience and 
stead’ness of purpose ; and a review 
of the whole Session shows that 
Parliament unanimously supports 
them. Turkey must be allowed to 
work out its own destiny and the 
ultimate condition of things by 
itself. If the opportunity offers, 
Great Britain will help to secure to 
it the advantages of mediation, and 
to give effect to considerations of 
humanity and policy. Meanwhile 
we cannot, alone or in concert with 
Europe, strongly as we may sympa- 
thise with the oppressed, deeply as 
we may deplore the outrages which 
are committed, undertake the duties 
of administering whole provinces, 
or of regulating civil war. Precipi- 
tate interference might aggravate 
the mischief, without opening the 
way to any remedy. If, as we hope 
and believe, the Mohammedans 
are a dwindling race, the Govern- 
ment of Turkey powerless to ad- 
minister affairs so difficult and com- 
plicated, the Christians growing in 
numbers, national sentiment, and 
vigour, the ultimate condition of 
things may be more satisfactory 
than the past, and the peace of 
Europe more lasting and secure. 
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CYCLOPADIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every department of knowl- 
edge has made a new work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political afiairs has kept pace with the discoveries of science, and 
their fruitful application to the industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of own country, which was at its 
height when the last volume of the old work appeared, has happily been ended, and a 
new course of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made by the indefatigable 
explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural result of the lapse 
of time, have brought into public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the transient publications of the day, 
but whick ought now to take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the 
editors to bring down the information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an ae- 
curate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct 
and original record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the 
most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every page has been 
printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and com- 
pass as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
a in its composition as have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
cnowledge. 

The illustrations, which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have 
been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the 
explanations in the text. They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, 
as well as the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although intended 
for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 


artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will 
find a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its 


high character. \ 


This work is sold to subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It will 
be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, fully 
illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Litho- 


graphic Maps. 
Price and Style of Bindirg. 


In extra Cloth, pervol. . . .« $5.00| Inhalf russia, extra gilt, per vol. 8.00 
In library leather, per vol. . « 6.00|Infull mor. ant. gt. edges, per vol. 10.00 
In half turkey morocco, per vol. . 7.00 | In full russia pervol. . . . +» 10.00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until completion, will be issued 


once in two months. : 
*.* Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CycLopapIA, showing type, illustrations, 


etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 
FIRST-CLASS CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the Publishers, D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. ¥ 





